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Ohe TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 


BUILDERS OF 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 


Printing and Finishing Machinery 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


Warp 
Mercerizing 


Machine 


Carpet Yarn 
Sizing, Drying and 
Beaming Machine 


SOLE BUILDERS IN UNITED STATES OF 
SPENCER’S IMPROVED SKEIN MERCERIZING MACHINE 


Mercerizing Machinery for Cotton Goods and Warps 
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Bleaching, 


Dyeing, Drying, 


Finishing Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 


THREE-ROLL CALENDER. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417, Industrial Trust Bldg. 
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OUR RINCS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD.” 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPEDALE,MASS. 


June 1914 
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DRAPER COMPANY 


Northrop Loom Repairs 


FIT 
Northrop Looms 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


MADE BY 


DRAPER COMPANY 


Hopedale Mass. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN Southern Agent 
40 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Ceorgia 
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Foster Machine Co. 


aS Se. 
BF se POS 


Be Fora ER 
SALALO 


The Foster Model 12 differential attachment spaces the yarn 
on the cone in winding so as to secure in the Knitting process 
a light unwinding tension that does not change from start to 
finish of cone. @ This is ome of the exclusive features that 
has made the Foster Finished cone acceptable to all Knitters. 


Office and Works 
Westfield, - - Massachusetts 
John Hill, So. Agent, Third National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 


COMPLETE 
COTTON 


MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


WASTE 
RECLAIMING 
MACHINERY 


Including : 


Pickers 
Cards 
Drawing 
Evener 
Drawing 
Roving 
Spinning 
Twisters 
Slashers 
Spoolers 
Reels 
Winders 
Warpers 
Looms 


FOUR COILER FRONT CARD 


Used in connection with our 
WASTE SYSTEM 


WORSTED 
MACHINERY 


Including: 
Revolving 
Creels 
Gill Boxes 
Drawing 
Frames 
Reducing 
and Roving 
Frames 
Cap Ring 
and Flyer 
Spinning 
and 
Twisting 
Frames 
Jack 
Spoolers 


THE RESULT OF OUR LONG EXPERIENCE AND 
STUDY UNDER ACTUAL MILL CONDITIONS EN- 
ABLES US TO BUILD MACHINERY WHICH SUC- 
CESSFULLY MEETS THE VARIED REQUIREMENTS 


Shops— 


Lowell, Mass. 
Biddeford, Maine 


Executive Offices— 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, ROGERS W. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


77 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


SUCCESSORS TO 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen & Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber—will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Wastes into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. Card Clothing for Cotton. 

JAMES CRITCHLEY & SONS. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. Bobbins, Shuttles, Ete. 

THOMAS B. HAIGH. Double Loop Bands, Spinning Tape, Ete. 
DRONSFIELD BROTHERS. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
HARDING’S Fallers, Pins and Circles. 

The Best Freneca and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 

Card Flats reclothed and Liekers-in rewound. 
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Would a difference of 15 degrees 
cooler on a hot day interest you ? 


Consider the increase in working efficiency of your operatives when the tem- 
perature is 94 outside your mill and 79 inside. 

Many CARRIER EQUIPPED mills will have exactly this condition during the 
coming summer—have had it for many summers. We guarantee it to do the 
same for you. 


No system of humidification is complete unless it includes ventilation, humidity 
and temperature control. These last features are absolutely essential to maxi- 
mum production throughout the entire year. 
You owe it to yourself as a manufacturer, to your labor as an employer and to 
your stockholders as a trustee, to investigate 


THE CARRIER SYSTEM OF AIR CONDITIONING 


Our staff of engineers is at your service to furnish complete information regard- 
ing your plant. 
WE HAVE A CATALOG FOR YOU 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 


Of America 


No, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


BUFFALO, 490 Broadway 


NEW ENGLAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
’ 176 Federal Street Ft. Dearborn Bldg. 734 Real Estate Trust 
Boston, Mass. Clark and [lonroe Sts. Bidg. 


i 
“AMERY 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


Taunton, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Builders of 
Revolving Flat Cards, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Looms, Dobbies, Etc. 


Superior Loom Cranks for Repairs 
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Are you troubled 
with Alligatoring? 


There is an easy way out—don’t use a paint con- 
taining varnish. Gloss paints containing varnish 
row harder, become brittle with age and are 
lable to cause “alligatoring’— or cracking — 
and then scaling. 


RICE’S MILL WHITE 


Is the only oil paint manufactured without the use of varnish, 
which gives a glossy, tile-like finish. It reflects every ray of 
light down on your machinery and will give you 19 to 36 per 
cent more light than you had before. It can be washed like 
tile. It will not collect dirt, germs and odors like a flat paint. 
It will not scale and require frequent renewals like a cold water 
paint. It will not ‘‘alligator” and crack under the jar of machin- 
ery like a varnish paint. /¢ stays white longer than any other 
gloss paint. 


Rice’s Mill White, the original and the standard Mill White, made a trade name 
of the words **Mill White”. There is no substitute for it. No other paint 
manufacturer can use the Rice process. No imitation has its elastic, perma- 
nent qualities. For ten years it has been unequalled for illuminating power, 
sanitary qualities and low ultimate cost. 


Write for Booklet and Sample Board 


Ask for a copy of our booklet, 
“More Light.’’ Write today. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
20 Dudley Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Parks’ Piping Parables 


The G. M. PARKS CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Gentlemen :— 


You may be interested to know that according to the figures of the 


Company from whom we buy heat, there has been a saving of 172% in the 


amount of fuel used in the six months period ending April first, in comparison with 


the previous year for the same months, 


And in addition to this would say there 


have been but one or two days when we could not work in the mill; and believe 


that the re-piping that you did for us in the fall of last year was of great advan- 


tage to our plant. 


Supplementing the announce- 
ment which we made in these col- 
umns recently regarding our position 
in the engineeing field — we have 
more news. 


Bert Thompson—I always think 
of him as Bert Thompson, formally 
Albert W. Thompson—is here 


with us on our staff of engineers. 


Bert Thompson is the inventor of 
the Turbo - Humidifier. That's 
where and how and by means of 
which we got acquainted. 


I take it as a mutual compliment 
that after all these years of intimate 
business acquaintance he wants to 
hitch up closer to us—and we 
to him. 


Mr. Thompson was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the class of 1896. 
He joined the staff of The Amos- 
keag Company, rising by merit to 
the position of Mechanical Super- 
intendent having in charge the 
machine shop and mechanical 


problems about the mill. 


Later he became Superintend- 
ent of the Saco-Lowell Shops at 


Very truly yours, 


ae 6h 


Lowell and comes from that posi- 
tion to the position of Managing 
Engineer for the The G. M. Parks 
Company. 


Mr. Thompson's education, ex- 
perience and temperament have a 
decidedly engineering slant—and 
very textiley. 


He will bring an experience 
supplementing that already here 
which will be peculiarly valuable 
to our clients. 


In this matter of piping we offer 
a service beyond that of the con- 
tractor— beyond that of the engin- 
eer. We combine both, with the 
result to the customer—we like to 
think—of a better service than 
could be possible otherwise. 


You are used to thinking of pip- 
ing as an auxiliary —while to us your 
heating and process demands for 
steam make us feel that power is 
a by-product. 


However revolutionary that may 
sound, we have instances of where 
it proved so. 


Mr. Thompson’s coming here 
made us cast about—and take a 


sort of engineering inventory, as it 
were. Perhaps it will not be im- 
modest to tell you about it. 


On our staff are two members 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. There are five 
Worcester Polytechnic men; one 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; three from Cornell. 


These men are specializing on 
mill and power piping; on heating, 
ventilating and humidifying prob- 
lems; on combination heating and 
sprinkling. 

But more than all that, they are 
interested in power revision—in 
balancing the power with the alls 
for heat. 


This calls for a broader know- 
ledge of the manufacturer's prob- 
lem than is usually suggested by 
the word piping. 

So we have added one word 
more, conservationists. 

We act as conservationists—lov- 
ing friends please do not read con- 
versationists—as engineers, special- 
izing on problems that we feel sure 


will prove of interes; pp ARKO 


The G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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A “Pure Water” Law? 


The Turbo- Humidifier system 
stands for pure water for breathing 
purposes. It has no return water 
feature for it vaporizes all the water 
that passes through it. 

That means that we can hitch 
it to the drinking water supply and 
not break you. 

Already, one state has investi- 
gated this subject and it’s only a 


question of time when pure water in 
humidifiers will be just as much a 
matter to be taken for granted — and 
guarded as scrupulously —as drink- 
ing water Is now. 

The Turbo system stands for 
pure water mow. It stands for this — 
that water to breathe should be as 
pure as water to drink. 


And it Stands for Genuine Economy 


As is Evident from these Three Facts 


1. There are no casings, fans, 
motors, cloths, mantels, cleaning 
mechanism, moving parts—this ex- 
treme simplicity alone makes the 
Turbo surpassingly economical. 


2. It is flexible and adaptable 
and can be used anywhere. 


3. It is guaranteed to maintain 
the degree of humidity you desire. 


There are other Turbo facts that point to more sanitary conditions 


and more efficient management. 


If you want them ask for a Catalog or 


an Engineer —we'll send either without obligating you. 


The G. M. Parks Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office, 200 Commercial Bank Building. 


J. S. Cothran, Mgr. 
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The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


Sets the twist in your filling and overcomes kinky filling 
difficulties. It conditions without injuring the bobbins 


The Sargent Drying Machines M3tl,Coqstniction 


Scientifically designed for greatest economy in 
drying Cotton, Wool, Hair. 


Wool Washers, Wool Dusters and Openers, Burr Pickers 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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No. 1 and No. 2—Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths 
to three inches diameter and up to seventeen inches long. 

Suitable for various kinds of coarse 

goods such as grass matting, 

cotton bagging, cocoa matting, all 

kinds of carpets, felts, chinchilla, 

linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 

and narrow fabrics such as wicks, 

belting, webbing, surcingles, 

halters, etc. 


No. 3 and No. 4 Shuttle Bobbins 
from seven-eighths to two inches 
in diameter and any length up to 
twelve inches. Suitable for all 
kinds of duck, upholsteries, 
tapestries, asbestos, ratana or any 
kind of fancy yarns for automatic 
or other looms. 


No. 4 No. 3 


OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


Lehigh Avenue and Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WINDERS 


Builders of Textile Machinery ESPBCIALLY 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Automatic Gingham Looms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of 
two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom 


we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C, 
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New Hand-Threading Shuttle 


The Caron Patent Hand Threader 


This “THROAT PLATE” (slightly enlarged) is so designed that 
the Yarn cannot ‘‘ Balloon’’ 


This “SIDE EYE” (slightly enlarged), made in two parts, ) 
: a © ®@ 
prevents unthreading. we 7 


The Simplest and Most Quickly Threaded Shuttle Made 


It can be filled with the finest silk or the coarsest filling—will 
neither wuthread nor “ balloon” —lint that accumulates is easily 
removed—felt can be inserted for tension purposes—and 
being a hand-threading shuttle, it is sanitary. 

This shuttle is entirely different from all others. It has been 
severely tested for a year by large mills and is the most effective 
hand threader on the market. 


Trial orders solicited—Satisfaction guaranteed 


Paper Cop Tubes | | Shuttles and 
Cones and Shells ” “Shuttle lrons 


Send your samples and we will quote 
prices on any lot desired 


For All Textile Purposes 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


670 Eddy Street - Providence, R. I. 
13th St. and Boulevard, Long Island City 
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(is 
NO. 10 
FULLING 
MOLL 


DRIVING SIDE GEAR DRIVE 


CLOTH WASHERS 


LOsTTLsS 


SOAPING 
MACEIINES 
BELT DRIVE ROPE DRIVE 


ED JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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ECONOMY AND SAFETY 


YOU GET BOTH WITH 


“Hurricane” Machinery 


FOR 


HOSIERY 

SKEIN 

YARN 

SLUBBING 
etc. 

The best and 

mosteconom- 


ical Dyeing 
Machines 


F ee DRYERS 


Power-Screw and 
Hydraulic 


PRESSES 


BETTER 
DYEING 
at 
LESS 
EXPENSE 


Give us an 
opportunity 
to prove our 
claims 


Complete Equip- 
ments for 


Dyeing 
Scouring 
Bleaching 


Carbonizing 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
INSULATED WITH ASBESTOS 


AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 


For Cotten, Wool, Hair, piece etc. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works: 6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Boston Office : 53 State Street 
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Danamar Gum 


The choice of Bradford Job Dress- 
ers for the sizing of Worsted and 
Botany Yarns, 


Guim Tragasol 


One-fifth of the world’s powerlooms 
running with warps sized by the 


help of Gum Tragasol. 


Maco Egyptian Tint 


The correct and permanent tint for 
Scrims and Balbriggan Underwear, 


for bleached and unbleached stock. 


Bleaching Assistant 


A mild yet efficient detergent. Im- 
parts a soft feel and represents a 
considerable saving in shrinkage as 
compared with more powerful alkalis 


JOHN P. MARSTON 
247 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & COMPANY 


F. T. Walsh, Manager 
60 India Street, Boston, Mass. WORKS AT READVILLE, MASS. 
Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM IIYCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


Expander attached to Calendar showing Regulating Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


This Expander and its improved features are fully 
protected by basic United States patents, under 
which the builders will maintain their patent rights 
against any who may violate such rights by build- 
ing, selling or using machines of this character. 


Scutchers, Sewing Machines, Open Bleaching Machines, Blanket Washers 
for Calico Printers, Guides, Etc. 
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Cotton Machinery by Specialists 


Improved Ring Twister 


Lightest Running Frames 
Require Less Power 
Less Cost for Upkeep 


We Call Special Attention to Our Tape Drive 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Southern Representative: Northern Representative : 
J. H. MAYES, Independence Bidg. WM. V. THRELFALL, Marshall Bldg, 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Machinery by Specialists 


Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 
POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Drawing and Roving Machinery 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Spoolers, Winders and Reels 
EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE. CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Warpers and Beamers 
T. C. ENTWISTLE CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Southern Representative : Northern Representative : 
A H. MAYES, Independence Bidg. WM. V. THRELFALL, Marshall Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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Starch 


HE particular case of your own mill needs 
careful study to determine what starch is best 


suited to your SIZINGand FINISHING 


problems. 


We have reduced the manufacture of starches for textile 
work to a science by years of factory investigation and labor- 
atory research. We are ready to take up the special case of 
your mill and point out to you what starches are most adapt- 
able and reliable for your purposes. 


Six years of careful investigation of conditions in the 
cotton mills of the country has taught us the needs of the 
trade. 


Six years’ research in the best equipped Starch Labora- 
tory in America has put us in touch with starch chemistry. 


_ Six years of manufacturing, with cotton mill problems 
in mind, has produced our special Brands of Textile 
Starches. 


We want to send our special starch expert to your mill. 
We want him to go into the matter of sizing with your boss 
of slashing—check up your sizing processes—find out 
whether you are now using the starches that will insure you 
the most efficient and economical results. 


This special starch expert service is absolutely free—send us a sample 
of the starches you are using. We will give you an exact analysis of them 
and send our practical man to study your needs. Write a letter now to our 
Mill Starch Department. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
NEW YORK 


Starch 
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Yours For 2 Cents 


This Sample 
Is Free 


You can get this half-pound stick of Stephenson 
Bar Belt Dressing. The cost of a postage 
stamp, to bring your request to us, is the only 
cost to you—now or later. The sample is 
absolutely free. 


The most approved dressing in the world. 
@ Quality and utility our only selling argument. 
@ Used in textile mills for twenty-five years and 
never a stick of dressing returned. Our cus- 
tomers are obtained by pure ment of our 
product. Price higher than any. QA tral 
costs nothing. Send for sample. 


Just say, "Send me sample as offered in Textile 
World Record," or pin this advertisement to 
your letter-head and mail it now and a free 
sample will go to you by return mail. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Will You Take It? 
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Bet 


RE tit Woes: ‘i 
WPL ed TIC every Year 


Census statistics show that $150,000,000 are lost every year 
through spoilage in mills and factories. 

Also that at least nineteen per cent of this could be saved by the 
use of more and better light. 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamps 


if properly used in every mill and factory would save $28,000,000 
every year. 

Are you saving your portion of this vast amount? 

You can install Westinghouse Mazdas this summer without interfer- 
ing with your production. Our engineers can tell you how. 

Send for our booklet on the “Illumination of Textile Mills.” It is 
worth reading. 

WESTINGHOUSE LAMP COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the Country 


Factories : Bloomfield, N. J. and New York, N. Y. 
General Offices: 1261 Broadway, New York 
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Turn the Light of Profit on Your Mill 
Lighten the Day Work and Reduce 


Costly Depreciation 


BAY STATE 


BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 


Is made for the specific purpose of giving workable light to dark corners, 

which shows a great saving in the consumption of artificial light and 

where conditions are satisfactory, surfaces coated are rendered 

free from chipping or peeling, thus protecting intricate machinery con 


out and 


° a a . ° fill in care- 

from injury and resisting the action of steam, acids and gases, & — 
sroducing results which all tend to increase fficiency of 

product g hich all tend to increase the efficiency gf Wetevents, Wovens 

employ ees. Send for our Interesting Booklet 12, which contains wy & Co., lac. 
complete information on the subject of Painting f Boston. 


y 7 CC a Please send without any 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. applesse send without any 
Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders bookiet on the subject of ce- 

ment coatings. 


Boston, MAss. 
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AN 
Canvas Mill Baskets 


Boxes and Trucks 


Increase Dividends Through 
Less Waste Lighter Weight 
Longer Life 
Lower Ultimate Cost 


al 


Oblong Taper Style. 
A Steaming Basket with Great Durability and Quick Steaming Qualities. 
Made in shape or size to fit any steam box. 


A STYLE FOR EVERY USE 


W. T. LANE & BRO., Mfrs. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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There won't be any more 
noise around here after 
we put on this 


NOISELESS4 
PINION 


Complete utilization of the 
brain power of your assistants 
and operatives demands quiet 
Surroundings. 


ry _ 


Noises considered permissible only a few years ago are 
now condemned by efficiency experts and medical advisers 
alike. 


Why not suppress the useless gear noises by replacing offen- 
sive metal pinions with quiet New Process Rawhide Pinions 
which would help to bring your textile mill and your output 


up to present day high standards and 
at the same time earn the gratitude of 
your employes? 


NEW PROCESS IS TO ALL OTHER RAWHIDE AS STEEL IS TO IRON 


“ec NEW PROCESS “c? 
GEAR CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE. N.Y 


Canadian Agents: Robert Gardner & Son, Lid., Montreal 
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Textile Engineer 


200 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 


FRANZ MUELLER 
MASCHINENFABRIK 


M. GLADBACH, Germany 


The Mueller 36 Roller Universal Napper 


Used by the Leading Firms in America and Europe 
in preference to any other machine 





June 
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ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse Electric Picker Motors 


make profits for the textile manufacturer by cutting down unit costs and 
increasing production. They are proving highly satisfac- 
tory in hundreds of installations because they 


are designed especially for picker drive. 


Some of their special features are: great reliability, simplicity of construc- 
tion, complete protection from dust and lint, dust-proof bearings, moisture- 
proof windings, uniform speed, and high efficiency. An occasional 
inspection and lubrication is the only attention required. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Charlotte 
Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. City Investing Bldg. North American Bldg. American Bldg. 
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“ROXBRO” BRAIDED HOSE 


A splendid hose for air or water. 


Is made of high-grade materials, 
is very durable and flexible. 


The best hose obtainable for use 
in connection with compressed 
air cleaning systems. 


Gives long service and perfect 
satisfaction. 


Give it a trial. 


A belt constructed of specially 
woven, high-grade cotton duck, the 
plies being firmly bonded together 
with our Gutta-Balata compound. 


A very strong, pliable belt, 
especially adapted for use on small 
pulleys. 

Can. be used in place of leather 


belting, with satisfaction and 
economy. 

Send for descriptive booklet and 
sample. 


ee 
+. 


Rubber Belting Packings Valves Gaskets Diaphragms 


RUBBER-COVERED ROLLERS 


New Rollers Complete Old Rollers Re-covered 


Boston Belting Co. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: BOST 
New York Buffalo Chicago San Francisco Portland, Oregon 
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a ea oe Seine 
hould Be Read By Th | 


“Man Higher Up.’ 


= 
= 
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“Belting 
Manual” 


with its ninety pages of practical 

belting information was compiled 
especially for use in solving your Transmission 
problems. 


MM 


Remember, the “Belting Manual” is not a pamphlet—it isa 
substantially bound book, convenient in size—a most valuable 
treatise on belting and the transmission of power. 


It tells how toinstall, lace, and care for belting—how 
to make belts endless, how to find the width, length, 
speed and horse power of belting. 
The fifteen pages of mechanical rules 
and tables are unusually complete 
and absolutely reliable. 


) 


Ag 


The 
“Belting Manual” 


Has created a very favorable im- 
pression in mechanical circles and 
is in great demand by men in the 

most responsible positions—for much 
of the information is difficult to obtain 
elsewhere. 

We want to send a copy of this book to 
every Factory Manager, Superintendent, 
Purchasing Agent, Foreman, Master Me- 
chanic, Engineer, etc. 

Absolutely no sirings to this proposition— 
simply send the coupon or use your letter 
head. Act today. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 


| 


HOUUAVIAON TEV UII 


COLPON 
The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


5 Worcester, Mass. 
Gentlemen Please send, at once, the ‘Belting Manual.”’ 


Name... 


Address 


Position 


Company 
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= 
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SHOWN-AT-THE tnroerwear 
CONVENTION-PHILADELPHIA 


ITS-POPULARITY-AND-EFFICIENCY 
WERE-DEMONSTRATED-BY-THE 
INTEREST-IT-CREATED-THERE 


“Hoff-man” “FFF” Underwear Press 


DIRECT-APPLICATION-(-LIVE-DRY-STEAM 
CAN-BE-INSTALLED-ANYWHERE-IN 
THE-MILL. AN-INDEPENDENT-UNIT 


United States Hoffman Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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JUST OUT 


This | 

Booklet | HESS-BRIGHT 
Contains BALL BEARING 
Many — | HANGERS 
Interesting 

Facts. 


It is 
New-- 


The 


The Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 
Front Street and Eric Avenue 
Philadelphia 


Booklet 


Now 


; NO $46-33 9-1914 


. THE HESS-BRIGHT MFG. CO. 

: Front St. and Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. 

« Please send to the undersigned your | Firm 
new booklet on Hess-Bright Ball 
Bearing Hangers. T.W.R, Address 


SOOO REORDER 


a= See next issue for advertisement of Hess-Bright Ball Bearings applied to textile machinery <— 





Textile Men appreciate ee? 
value of 


MORSE 


Silent 


Chain 


Drives 


Their saving of power 
alone has meant an in- 
crease in production of 
from 10 to 20 per cent 
in many mills. 
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Their smooth, silent, positive 
action means less broken ends, 
fewer seconds and less noise. 


In cost they are cheaper than 
either belting or gearing, be- 
cause they pay for themselves 
by their saving of power, in 
from two to three years. 


In Textile Service, Morse 
Chains usually pay for them- 
selves two to four times over 
before worn out. 


Why not write us for particu- 
lars. Every day you wait 
adds to your loss. 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BOSTON: 141 Milk Street NEW YORK: 50 Church Street A101 
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You Should 
Read 
ss | W hat 
; moore 1 This Free 
oAE 300k 
ee Says About 
Rope 
Transmission 







































@ It is full of valuable information on a subject of great importance to all power users. It ex- 
plains the principles of power transmission in an untechnical, understandable way, —the different 
methods in use and the adaptability of rope driving to power problems. : 
@ It contains many important and helpful suggestions for transmission rope users,—practical 
and useful knowledge that you may apply to the betterment of your plant's operation and the 
reduction of manufacturing costs. 

@ SUCH AS:—how to use cross and quarter-turn drives; the formulae for horse-power and 


sag ; the proper velocity at which to run ropes ; how to correct jumping ropes ; how to splice a transmission rope 
(it has to be done in a particular way); how to get best results from a new rope. 


@ It tells all about AMERICAN TRANSMISSION ROPE. How it is made, lubricated and tested ; how 


the standards observed in its manufacture ensure the maximum in service and life. 


















Send us your name 








Your request 






on business letterhead and we'll forward the book to you promptly. 
puts you under no obligation whatever. 







When you want Transmission Rope a 
AMERICAN TRANSMISSION ROPI 


We Ship Without Delay — on Telegram if Necessary 
from either point of manufacture 












American St. Louis 
Manufacturing Co. Cordage Mills 
Dept. T Dept. T 








Brooklyn, N. Y. City St. Louis, Missouri 





4 : : 
Pe aor ta en 


nate 


This picture shows how the American Thread Company do their weighing in their plant at Holyoke, 
Mass., with the Kron Scale. The scale shown is a 1500-lb. Dormant Platform Scale, equipped 


with a tare-beam fur automatic deduction of tare-weight, so that only the net weight is shown on the dial. 


Automatic — The Kron Scale — Springless 


“LOAD AND LOOK” 


Neo that is necessary is to place the load on the platform and look at the dial. 
From one pound up to the full capacity of the scale the pointer quickly indicates 
the exact weight. You can weigh a |5-lb. package and a 1000-lb. shipment, one 
nght after the other, as quickly as you can load and unload the scale. 


There are no Springs, Pivots or Knife-edges in the dial mechanism of the KRON to get 
out of order. There is no liquid dash-pot—the pointer always stops “dead” at accurate weight. 


Leading concerns throughout the country requiring quick, accurate weighing, use the KRON 
scale, and it is saving many thousands of dollars yearly for the users. 


Have you a Kron in your plant ? 


If not, write for our catalogue showing the various types of Dormant and Portable Scales, with full 
description, and learn what these scales will do for you in your plant. 


American Kron Scale Company 


39 Cortlandt Street, New York 
1029-1031 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Monforts’ Special Shear for Napped Cloth Cross-Spool Dyeing Machine 


Klug Dry Decating 


Automatic Electrical Feeder Rotary Press 
Machine 


jor Tentering, Drying Ma- 
chines, Calenders, Etc. 


New Monforts’ Emery Cloth Grinding Machine, Paul Klug Dry and Wet 
Decating, Rotary Presses, Fulling Machines, Tentering and Drying Ma- 
chines with Automatic Electric Feeder, Cross Spool and Beam Dyeing. 
The new process Niederlahnstein Automatic Hank Mercerizing, Card 


and Napper Clothing, etc. 


L. H. A. SCHWARTZ & CO. 


40 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dealers in China, India, Egyptian and American Cottons 
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JACOBK. ALTEMUS 
Textile Machinery 


For Winding, Warping 
Spooling and Kindred Use 


2824 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Second Announcement 


F you did not get our first announcement or did not read the first one you 
made a mistake. SEND FOR ANOTHER ONE. It is of great value 
if you want to wind Artificial Silk and know where to get the WINDER to do 
the work right, direct to bobbin from the skein, and no other way, on our ma- 
chine. OUR IRONCLAD GUARANTEE is that this is the most SUCCESS- 
FUL Winder in existence and a WONDER for guzck and accurate results. 
Provisions are made to backwind from bobbins and also the spools if you have 
any yarn in stock already on spools (in the future buy in skeins only). 


LISTEN FO THIS 


To Hosiery, Underwear, Sweater and Knit Goods Manufacturers: 


Once you use our Winder you will not need to use any other make. Let 
us have the opportunity to prove to you the value of our machine, and with 
our knowledge of how to handle the yarn and wind same, WE CAN 
SAVE YOU MONEY and earn the price of the machine in a short pe- 
riod. Our Winder is TOO VALUABLE TO IGNORE, so we know 


we will hear from you for further information. 


The Secret of Successful Knitting 


depends upon CorreEcT AND AccuRATE WinpinG and the right bobbin to use, 
which has been successful from the start. This Winder has been prepared to 
meet all conditions. Also bear in mind that our success in Mercerized skein 
winding is worthy of your attention. 
Y 
FOUR DISTINCT TYPES OF WINDERS 
as follows: 


ALL TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVERS 


1. ARTIFICIAL SILK and SILK SKEIN WINDERS 
2. MERCERIZED COTTON SKEIN WINDERS 


3. BACK WINDERS from Cones to Large Bobbins and 
also for Splicing Yarns 


4. SWEATER AND KNIT GOODS WINDERS 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION—MENTION THE TYPE YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 





ee 
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business man recently told us: ‘*Il bought our three Reo Motor Trucks 
7 5 
primarily because I saw that they would save money over the old method of 
hauling. But I am delighted to find another advantage. They have keyed up our 
. 5 ee 
entire business—in every department—to a quicker step. 


Doesn’t that give you a big idea for 
your own business? Textile manufac- 
turers know the value of getting ma- 
terials into the plant quicker, and get- 
ting the finished product away, just as 
quickly as it can go through your ship. 
ping department, It is better to make 
the workmen hurry to keep up with 
the materials, than to hurry the mater- 
ials to keep up with the men, With a 
Reo, you can cut out costly delays of 
any kind, and bring your entire organ- 
ization up to a faster, busier scale of efficiency. 

Users of Reo Trucks say there has never 
been another motor truck built to equal it. 

The American Sash and Door Co., Kansas 


formance than they would otherwise 
be, yet a careful inspection of this 
splendid truck never fails to win the 
highest praise. 

Here are some of the features that 
mark the Reo as the most advanced 
typeof medium heavy-duty motor truck 
now on the market; Reo Sectional Ra- 
diator, of 24 separate interchangeable 
units, may be mapotens on the road any 
where; motor, clutchand transmission 
are cushioned on a sub-fr: ame, away from jars 
and road-shocks; left-side drive, and the 
best and handiest center control ever 
brought out: big armored front frame; de- 
mountable driver’s cab; gas headlights and 





City, Mo., recently wrote: Prest O-Lite tank,and many other details of 
“Our hauls are ‘approximately 40 miles per day, full ca- | design and COnstruction that mark the utmost advance in 
pacity loads, and our truck is averaging 544 miles pe - gallon, modern engineering practice, 
over a variety of road surfaces. We have spent absolutely | These features mean sure, unbroken service, low upkeep 
nothing for repair parts, and the ease with which the truc | cost, and that wide margin of safety that a motor truck must 
takes its load has been a revelation, in the ability of a truck | have to meet the frequent emergencies of extra service, bad 
ofits price to keep up its end with the higher-priced trucks roads and overloading, that cannot be otherwise forests alled 
in our fleet.” Write us about your hauling conditions, and we will gladly 
Weare getting this kind of evidenee from all parts of the offer you our advice, whether or not you can use Reo Trucks 
country and in all lines of business. The remarkably low | to advantage. A Reo Motor Truck catalog, and other useful 
price ofthe Reo makes business men more critical of its per- | information at your disposal. Write today. 


REO MOTOR TRUCK CO., LANSING, MICH. 
: REO 


$1650 


F. O. B. Lansing 


Chassis Only 
Body Extra 







t C { Model J 


Two Tons 
Capacity 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 
HOsIERY 


IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 
POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 
ry SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK 
i in your dye house by using 
monoveo | Smith, Drum & Co. Machines 
HEAVY POWER PRESSES 1 


HoT = COLD 
FINISH : Coral and 
“ae ; Cumberland Streets, 
= Philadelphia, 


Pa, 


Full Particulars on Application 


Southern Agent 
H. G. MAYER 
Realty Bidg., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


L AW SS @) N , se Good’s Combined Hackling 


and Spreading Machines. 


Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe ing Frames with Apron Heads. 
Barbour, Ltd Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
5 s 


and Automatic Spinning 
edeviiigllegiai Frames for Manila. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 


Preparing and Spinning A ts haha Tubing 
wisters. 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Brownell’sPatent T wistingand 


Laying Machines for Twine, 


Special Machinery ae 

N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
Flax, Tow, Hlemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine = wine Factories and Steam Ropeworks 


For the Manufacture of 
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A Drinking Water System that 
P romotes Health and Saves Money 


Do away with the germ-carrying drinking cup, the unsanitary 
water cooler and the expensive spring water bottle in office and 
mill. Replace them with J-M Bubble Drinking Fountains 
connected by city water pipes to the 


JM DRINKING WATER SYSTEM 


(USING THE AUDIFFREN-SINGRUN MACHINE) 


This system insures a pure supply of iced water atan even, healthfultemperature. — 
Prevents lips from coming in contact with anything but the water. romotes 
health and efficiency. And saves money. J 

The “Audiffren-Singrun” is the only practical small retrigqerees machine on 
the market. So simple that any intelligent man can run it othing to get out of 
order. No ammonia or dangerous gas of any kind. Explosion impossible. 


Write our nearest Branch for full particulars 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 





SSS 7 










Ace sonielieneeneneeenteticeeeeneenenett eel 
[haasnit, inmtteenenee neta smmenmenemenieel ensimeenmeaen) ipenanammenmered hoc coeeeece need | 










Albany Cleveland Louisville Philadelphia 
Baltimore Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburgh oa 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Buffalo Indianapolis New Orleans Seattle 
Chicago Kansas City New York St. Louis 
Cincinnati Los Angeles Omaha Syracuse 
Sree THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LimiTED. 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 2124 





MAKE YOUR 
SHODDY PICKERS 


PAY 


Mr. Manufacturer—You can make your rag 
and shoddy pickers and lumpers pay. 


Save 25 to 65% of the power required. 
Gain durability. 
Save in maintenance expense. 

USE 


Ske Ball Bearings 


Put them on your present ma- 
ehines as well as on new ones. 


No machine work required 
to install these bearings. 


No repairs. 
Write, 


stating your requirements 


=3I@ F" BALL BEARING CO: new york 


Increase 
Your Production 


ee ee 
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BIRCH BROTHERS 


ALBERT BIRCH. TEXTILE MECHANICIEN SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


“Carmatn” | 


we: Piece-End 


Sewing Machine | 


Sent on trial most 


anywhere 


Sewsany fabric, thick 
or thin, wet or dry, 
without change 


Fine Stitch or 
Coarse Stitch 


Send for Circular 
Also Makers of 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


Starch Mangle.—‘his is the two-roll machine, with brass Scutchers, Openers, Folders, Crabbing and 
aud rubber rolls. Mangies built with rollers of any material or 


number desired. Send for circular. Soaping Machinery 


8 - Goddard, Rice & Company. 
2-Rice, Barton & Company. 
867 —- RICE, BARTON & FALES MACHINE & IRON CO. 


Since 1837 a continuous business at 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Once the pi -ers-—always the leaders. TEXTILE 


PRINTING MACHINES for all requirements. Our 
x 


experience and our equipment is at your command. 
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Ask 
Goodyear 


If you 
have “ pe- 
culiar” belt 
problems, 
eonsult 
Goodyear. 
Remember 
that in 


thes. 


compiled 
practical 
that will 


crease your belt- 


ing service 


save you money. 

seek- 
belt 
efficiency, let 
Goodyear confer 


If you are 
ing real 


with you. 


belt- 
ing Goodyear 
leads as in 
A staff 
of efficiency 
experts has 
much 
data 
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There’s a vast difference between ée/¢ cost and service cost. Service 
is what you pay for. Goodyear Beltings anticipate and meet every 
condition for efficiency belts in power plants—from high-power main 

drive belts to belts for lightest work and small pulleys. Every 

Goodyear Belt is built to meet special definite specifications for 

exacting service. 

. “] oe “ Jove” 
mperator 


Designed especially for high speed 
and small pulley conditions. 


Hugs 
tightly. 


The master belt. For main drives. 
Made of 36-0z. special weave duck— 
woven to specifica- “Klingtite” and “Thor” 
stretch and to in- For general trans 
sure maximum (;00D YEAR dade and drives. 
AKRON. OHIO 
strength. Only the 
highest grade rub- break-downs. 100% 
efficiency. “Klingtite” 
used. A belt of life, power and ac- has a frictioned surface. “Thor” is 
tion. Made in various widthsfor _rubber-covered. Both give ideal pulley 
different size power plants. Made 
“endless” when desired. of power. Stretching practically nil. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1578 
Belting Dept., Akron, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 


tions to minimize 
* No slipping. No 
Rubber Belting 
ber friction is 
contact. Each delivers every ounce 
WRITE US ON ANYTHING YOU WANT IN RUBBER 


LUNKENHEIMER 


BRONZE REGRINDING VALVES 


This line consists of Globe, Angle and Cross Valves, with or 
without renewable seats and with 
threads operating within the bonnet, or with outside screw and 
yoke; Horizontal, Angle, Vertical and Swing Check Valves; 
Screw Down Check, Blow-off, etc., made in all standard sizes 
and weights. 


inside screw,—the stem 


The large line of Lunkenheimer High Grade Engineering 
Specialties comprises, besides the above, a complete line of 
Bronze Gate and Lever Valves, all of which are likewise fur- 
nished with Iron Body Bronze Mounted. 


The line also includes **Puddled”? Semi-steel and Cast Steel Valves of all types; 
Water Columns, Gauges and other Boiler Mountings; Whistles and Ground Key Work 
of all descriptions ; Injectors, Lubricators and Lubricating Devices; Oil Pumps, Oil 
and Grease Cups, Gas Engine Specialties, etc. 


Your local dealer can furnish them ; if not, write us. 
and illustrates the complete line. 


Lunkenheimer Catalogue No. 50 describes 
Write for a copy. 


tHe LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


“QUALITY” 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering Specialties in the World 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO BOSTON LONDON 
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Tell us about your geods and we will tell you about the right “ Breton.” 


1914 


Sold subject to trial and approval. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 80 South Street, New York 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia 


THIS 
PORTABLE 


FOOT-POWER 
ROTARY 
SEWING 

MACHINE 


can be used in 

any part of a tex- 

tile plant where 

piece-end sewing 

is required, and 

so overcomes, all 

objections to a 

power machine. 

The 

cloth is 

stretch- 

ed to a 

large 

f eed 

wheel connected to looper shaft, which 
can be instantly detached. 

By a device peculiarly our own, needles 

do not break and stitches are all uniform 

length, and feed of cloth wheel is positive. 


It will sew Cotton or Woolen Goods, 
Thick or Thin, Wet or Dry. 


Send for complete catalog. 
Satisfactory operation of all machines guar- 
anteed. 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


Works, Claremont, N. J. 


When You Pay 
the Coal Man 


Are you satisfied with the in- 
vestment? Do you know that 
the fuel you pay for is being 
converted into the greatest pos- 
sible Power Value in your 
plant? The : 


Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


insures to you the greatest pos- 
sible Power Value from the 
coal you burn — and materially 
cuts down your payments to 
the coal man. 

The Murphy is automatic in 
all its functions—is adapted 
to boilers of every make and 
to units of any size. Upkeep 
and operation are low —and 
it’s built for a life-time of 
money-saving service. 


Let us tell you how the 
Murphy can save for you. 


Send for the Catalog. 


Murphy Iron Works 


DETROIT BUFFALO 
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Drying Goods in the Picce 


The application of Schaum & Uhlinger Centrif- 
ugal Machines is not confined to the extraction of 
liquid from raw material. They are just as eco- 
nomical and efficient when used inthe drying of 
finished goods. The picture above shows three 
electric-driven Schaum & Uhlinger Centrifugal 
Extractors inthe plant of the Roxford Knitting 
Co., Philadelphia, extracting dye liquid from 
goods in the piece. The Koxford Knitting Co. 
is but one of over 1350 firms in widely differing in- 
dustries who use various types of 


Schaum & Uhlinger 


Centrifugal Extractors 


for the drying of textiles, by-products, chemicals, 
etc., and for the separation of solids from liquids. 
The successful use of S & U Machines by big 
firms all over the United States should have great 
weight in determining your choice of hydro ex 
tracting machinery, 


Our new catalog is just from the press. Sent you without 
obligation, Write for it today. 


Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
204 Glenwood Ave., -- Philadelphia 










Type “‘E”’ 


350 other American and Canadian Points. 
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This Fall River Bleachery truck is one of 
many KisselKar Trucks employed by tex- 
tile manufacturers. 


We have a KisselKar Truck 
that will exactly meet 
your needs— 


The business man who has been 
doubtful about motor trucks meeting 
the demands of his particular business 
should investigate the new series of 
KisselKar Trucks. 

There are six sizes--1500 lbs., 1, 
1%, 2%, 3% and 6 tons. Bodies are 
built to order, so there is no delivery 
duty into which a KisselKar Truck will 
not fit. 


You are not asked to readjust your 
delivery system to the truck-just tell us 
what you want to haul and we'll furnish a 
truck that will do the work expeditiously 
and economically. 


Mechanically, no trucks are better than 
KisselKar Trucks. Compare them, point 
by point, with others, and then ask present 
owners for their experiences. 

Send for the new truck book with 350 
illustrations of KisselKar Trucks in actual 
use-it’s free to you for the asking. Write 
now while it is on your mind, 


Kissel Motor Car Company 
528 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


New York, Boston, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Kansas City 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Dallas and 


41 
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Davidson Fans 
ARE THE MOST EFFICIENT 


Equipped with ball thrust and ring oiling bearings 
which have removable babbitt sleeves that can be 
renewed in 5 minutes without taking the fan or 
bearing to your machine shop. 


Consult us about the conditions in your Dye House 
or other department. 


Write for Catalogue. Engineering Advice Free 
MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO. 


DAVIDSON FAN 


Probably the most widely 
used fan in the world. 


Moisture is Money 


The weight of all raw and finished textile 
products varies with moisture. 


The size of all yarns varies with moisture. 


The strength of all yarns and fabrics varies 
with moisture. 


The value and quality of all textile products 
vary with moisture. 


Moisture is money. If you do not watch it 
you will lose money every day. 


Use a Conditioning Oven and know exactly 
what you are doing. 


Emerson Apparatus Company, 
251 Causeway Street, - Boston, [lass. 


400 Howarp Sr. 


WATERTOWN, Mass. 


<HUNT> 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


TURBINES 


WATER CONTROL- 
LING APPARATUS 


ROTARY FIRE 
PUMPS 


Textile Wet Finishing 
Machinery 


Fulling Mills 
Washers for 
Woven Goods 
and Felts 
Brcing iosnete 
tc. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. 
BOSTON OFFICE, - 70 KILBY STREET 
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She BERRY SYSTEM 


of Drying with the Berry Wheel 


leaves the goods with that peculiar 


soft feeling so much to be desired 


For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To 


29-33 West First St., Boston 


A. HUN BERRY, 


TELEPHONE 


ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 


Suggestions, Plans and 
Estimates on Power 
Transmission 


OXFORD 62, 63, 64 


The 
American Tool & Machine Co. 


Incorporated 1864 BOSTON 


The combination of telephone and motor 
truck presents the acme of effi- 
ciency in emergencies 


This is the 
BERRY WHEEL OR FAN 
WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 


the most effective agent on 
the market for drying and 
for eliminating steam and 
other impurities in the air. 


== BUNS 
Storage Battery 
Industrial Truck 


Designed for the Economical Hand- 
ling of Material in and around Mills, 
Steamship Piers, Manufacturing Es- 
tablishments, Railroad Terminals, etc. 


They are Rugged, Simple in De- 
sign, Powerful, Fool Proof, and 


Absolutely Reliable 


Write us for Catalog N-13-4 and let us tell you how this 
Truck will save you money 


Cc. WwW. HUNT Co., Inc. 


West New Brighton, N. Y., U. S. A. 


45 Broadway, New York City 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Il. Evans Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Davidson Fans 
ARE THE MOST EFFICIENT 


Equipped with ball thrust and ring oiling bearings 
which have removable babbitt sleeves that can be 
renewed in 5 minutes without taking the fan or 
bearing to your machine shop. 


Consult us about the conditions in your Dye House 
or other department. 


Write for Catalogue. Engineering Advice Free 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO. 


DAVIDSON FAN 


Probably the most widely 
used fan in the world. 


Moisture is Money 


The weight of all raw and finished textile 
products varies with moisture. 
The size of all yarns varies with moisture. 


The strength of all yarns and fabrics varies 
with moisture. 


The value and quality of all textile products 
vary with moisture. 

Moisture is money. If you do not watch it 
you will lose money every day. 

Use a Conditioning Oven and know exactly 
what you are doing. 

Emerson Apparatus Company, 
251 Causeway Street, - Boston, lass. 


400 Howarp Sr. 


WarTERTowN, Mass. 


<HUNT> 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


TURBINES 


WATER CONTROL- 
LING APPARATUS 


ROTARY FIRE 
PUMPS 


Textile Wet Finishing 
Machinery 


Fulling Mills 
Washers for 
Woven Goods 
and Felts 
Dycing FSsenense 
tc. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. 
BOSTON OFFICE, - 70 KILBY STREET 
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Ghe BERRY SYSTEM 


of Drying with the Berry Wheel 


leaves the goods with that peculiar 


soft feeling so much to be desired 
This is the 


BERRY WHEEL OR FAN 
WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 


: et . the most effective agent on 
For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To the market for drying ail 


A. HUN BERRY, 29-33 West First St., Boston for eliminating steam and 


TELEPHONE 


ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 


Suggestions, Plans and 
Estimates on Power 
Transmission 


OXFORD 62, 63, 64 








Hunt 2-ton Truck with Load of Cotton 





Storage Battery } 
Industrial Truck 


Designed for the Economical Hand- 
ling of Material in and around Mills, 
Steamship Piers, Manufacturing Es- 
tablishments, Railroad Terminals, etc. 







They are Rugged, Simple in De- 





sign, Powerful, Fool Proof, and 






The Absolutely Reliable 
lp. ; : a : , 
American Tool & Machine Co. Write us for oe eee ae you how this 
Incorporated 1864 BOSTON ! 





C. W. HUNT CO., Inc. 


West New Brighton, N. Y., U. S. A. 





The combination of telephone and motor 
truck presents the acme of effi- 
ciency in emergencies 





45 Broadway, New York City 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Il. Evans Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH = H E FRANK B. COMINS 
Pres. Vice-Pres. and Treas 


American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the world. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST, AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


JOHN HILL. southern Representative, 510 Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Incorpp 


Main Office and Works 
1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


Latest and most approved methods of 


Power TRANSMISSION 
by 
BE Ts, Ropes, or GEARS 


Write for full information 


THE BROWN SPIN- WRIGHT 


Commercial 
Frame 


As Operated Successfully in 
a Large Mill 
For Particulars Address 
The Brown Spin-Wright 
Cotton Co. 
32 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Reversible 


Adjustable 








The Wide Range of Variation 
and Unlimited Number of Speeds 


that youcan secure through 


; Variable Speed 
Transmission 


make it possible to run your 

machines at precisely the 

Noiseless right speed to produce the 

very finest goods and at the 

same time increase the production of each machine, 
without a cent of extra expense for power or labor. 


Durable 





















This Is the High Speed 


Perkins Fan 


It matters not what the special conditions 
or peculiarities of your mill we can supply a 
fan for your needs—and we can show you that 


Perkins Fans Satisfy 


because they are designed to supply a demand 
lacking in other fans, e. g., 


There is just one speed at which a certain piece of 
work can be done best, and with 


“The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


a turn of the hand wheel gives you that speed. It 
doesn’t matter what your speed control proposition 
is, we can 
solve it sat- : es , a i 
isfactorily = ene ; s ' 
for you. ‘y, 
‘The Reeves’ 

Variable 

Speed 
Transmis- 

sion 


—Perkins Fans are all-steel fans 
frames, drums, arms and shafts. 


—Perkins Fans are adjustable—the draft 
can be regulated without changing 


may be ap- 
speed, Ay be ap 


plied t pany 
machine requiring from t H.P. to rso Il. P. Gives 
any range of variation up to 1o to 1, 


—Perkins Fans have self-oiling journal 
boxes and can be run ata high speed, 





Ask for Catalog 7-16 and full information 


Reeves Pulley Co., - Columbus, Ind. 
Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Sts. 
Eastern Agents: 
Lewis E. Tracy Co., ....._-. + Boston 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New York City : 
W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., . . Philadelphia : 


Write for Catalog 85B 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Power transmission systems built and Installed for driving 
any fan in any position desired, 









Uniform Dyes 


are possible only with proper dye kettles. You can handle 
your colors satisfactorily with 


Badger Dye Kettles 


because they are built right. If your dye kettles aren’t just 
what you want, we are prepared to furnish kettles made 
according to our designs or we will build them according to 
yours. They will be well built too, 












Let us send’you our booklet on 


BADGER COPPER HETTLES 


Don’t Forget Badger Copper Expansion 
Joints for your power plant 50-5 


E. B. Badger @ Sons Co., 73 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass, 
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WILLIAM FIRTH 


558-559 John Hancock Building, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLE IMPORTER OF 


ASA LEES « CoO., Limited 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 
Sole Agents for 
Jose PH STUBBS. Gassing, Winding and Reeling Machinery | WILLIA “AND =AM & CO., Waste Machinery. 


or Cotton, Worsted and Silk. GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Warp Reels. 
GEO. ORME & CO., Patent Hank Indicators, etc. BUCKLEY & CRO SSLEY, Spindles, Flyer and Pressers, ete, 


Also Agents for 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel Card Clothing for Cotton. 
DRONSFIELD BROS. L TD., Emery Whee! Grinders, Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
COTTON C ORD AND VELVET —e MACHINE CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, ete. 


Manufacturers of Warp Stop’ Motions — Dustless Card Strippers 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


Salem, Mass. 


Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators, already in use, Automatic 
Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic Locking and 
Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Crtalogue and Estimate 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 
rubberized cloth. 


Can be attached to any machine or 
operated separately 
In use by the United States Quartermaster department 


for shrinking uniform cloth. 
Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford, Phila. 
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Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


DYE TUBS AND 
TANKS 
Reel Dyeing and 


Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 














Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


Over Driven Extractor FRED H. WHITE, Southern Representative, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
JOHN S. GAGE, Western Representative, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


we “RBODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. ] 


“DOBBIES” “JACQUARDS” 


8 to 32 Harness 208 to 2608 Hooks 






ALL TYPES 


ng BUILDING 


AAA 





SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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METAL You can reduce your overhead expense 


by using 


Bobbins ee ANC gm STAMPED STEEL 
a eiihes.  ie ~ Reels— Beams 


Spools ea ey Bobbins 
Beam | Write for Catalogue 
No. 10 


Heads [ FRANK MOSSBERG CO., coma Mass. 
REVOLVATOR met cn: 


ile 
Bales 


oranything else 
you have to lift 
up and _ store 
away in your 
warehouse, 
storeroom,ship- 
ping floor, ete. 
and save money 
by employing 


fewer men, for 


a a yo less time, to do 
Power ° ee 


more work than 


Transmission a ny, ros 
Main Strength Method. This portable tiering 


+ ° . . : 
Machinery machine, with its patented Kevolving Base, 
and safety raisingand lowering device is the 
7 last word in warehouse economics. It will 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY AAP Bae eH. 
Successors to Geo. V. Cresson Co. Write for Bulletin TW28S—“ The Revolvator”’ 
Engineers—Founders—Machinists N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 349 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 


THE 


S and D 
Jack Spool 


The Best Ever Made. 
No Loose Heads; No 
Slivers — Lasts Longer, 
. , Gives Increased Pro- Weights all on the beam, 1000 grains by 
PATENTED ~ duction. lg grains. No loose weights. 


Everything for the Carder and Spinner, Knitter and Weaver. Write for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE > - COHOES, N. Y. 
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Gas For Fuel Purposes 


Automatically controlled at minimum cost 
of supply and operation. No waste. No 
delay. Always ready and sure. 

Singes closer, faster and more uniformly 


with 25 to 50% less consumption of gas. 


Ask us for further information about 
the use of the Kemp Gas System 


Write for our catalog 
It contains full description and drawings 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
415 Oliver Street Baltimore, Md. 


John H 


Prov 
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Robert A. Keasbey Co. 


Heat and Cold 
Insulating Materials 
Headquarters for 
85% Magnesia and 
Asbestos Pipe Coverings 


Asbestos Products 
Etc. 


Estimates Furnished 
and Contracts Executed 


100 NORTH MOORE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Established 187° 
eathcote & Son 
idence, R- !- 


Builders of Improve? 
and Drying Machinery 
Cloth Tentering aon os, 


for WOOLENS, WwW 
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This illustration shows 
a 2000 lb. drop hammer in 
the plant of Billings & 
Spencer Co., Hartford,Ct. 

The steel pulley suc- 
cessfully used with this 
drop hammer is An 
“AMERICAN STEEL SPLIT 


“American” 35 Pulleys 


Made in sizes 3 in. to 60 in, diameters, inclusive. 
Pulleys above 60 in. diameter, on application. 


American Pulleys, used on drop hammers 
or wherever intermittent loads or shocks 
occur, are more satisfactory than pulleys 
of any other make. 


Billings & Spencer Co., like many other 
manufacturers, have replaced other makes 
of pulleys with “AMERICANS” which 
they say “have proved more satisfactory.” 

When you order pulleys SPECIFY and 
be sure you receive ‘AMERICANS.” 


Instructive printed matter on request 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WORKS: PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Warehouses: 


NEW YORK : Grand and Greene Sts. BOSTON : 165 Pearl St. 
CHICAGO : 124 S. Clinton St. 


Dealers Everywhere 
Patented 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United States and Canada, to- 
gether with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 
7,ccoin all, Fullinformation is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz,, the name of the company or firm, 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipment, i, e,, the number of sets 
of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, whether 
there is a dye house or net, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct, AJl this and much other informa: 
tion contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible, 

Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sections, viz.: the New England States and Canada; 
Middle States; Southern and Western States, The price of these is $1.00 per section. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50. 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whethcr the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers* selling agents, commission mer- 
chants, department stores ard large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods department, List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It 1s indexed so 
any town or mill may be quickly found, 

THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. The Dry Goods Section of the American Directory of the Knitting Trade is also 
bound separately. It is pocket size, has flexible covers, and contains classified lists of manufacturers, manufacturers’ 
selling agents jobbers, department stores, large Retailers, and New York Buyers, Price $1.00, 
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Permanent Colors 
Create Permanent Trade 


The insistent demand of the consumer for 
Fast Colors makes it imperative that the 
Retailer, the Jobber, the Cutter-up and Tex- 
tile Manufacturers recognize the question, 
Fastness of Colors, as a most important one 


I di The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische 
nh go Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik in 1897 greatly lowered its cost, 
simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. |The immediate 
practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in 
the production of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by 
artisans of all classes everywhere, as well as for navy blues with white 
designs, in percales, and similar fabrics which are so largely used the 
world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been 
found which is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, 
since it combines minimum cost, brilliancy of color and satisfactory fast- 
ness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is a guaran- 
tee of a durable and satisfactory color. 


| d th Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces 
nh an renes only a Blue, while the trade requires 
every shade in fast and brilliant colors. To Dr. Rene Bohn, Director ot 
the Badische Antlin-& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, should be 
given credit for the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from An- 
thracene, known as Indanthrene Dyes, which produce fast colors in every 
desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton in- 
dustry has created a new standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which 
combined respects they excel any colors heretofore known. Indanthrenes 
are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, meeting therefore every trade 
requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word ‘‘Indanthrene” 
(pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There 
is probably no factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton 
goods than the fastness of the colors, in that it constitutes a most attrac- 
tive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens the market 
for them. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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Monthly Comment. 


Government Aid to Wool Growing 


For years we have been calling attention 
to neglect of the wool growing industry by 
the United States | 


gvovernment, a negiect 
that was made more conspicuous by the 


elaborate and expensive system of super- 
vision which the government maintained for 
other industries, among which cotton grow- 
ing has been and is a conspicuous example. 
Cotton has been a pet of the Departments at 
Washington, 
vised every step in the process of production 


and the officials have super- 
from the planting of the seed to the market- 
ing of the staple. Not satisfied with this, the 
Department of Agriculture has extended its 
carding, combing and 
spinning of cotton. It has seemed to be a 
matter of but a short time when weaving, 
dyeing, printing, bleaching and _ finishing 
cotton goods would be added to the official 
cotton curriculum. If this fostering care of 
cotton by the government is right, the 
neglect of wool is surely wrong. That is the 
view we have taken for years, and it is grati- 
fying to find the National Association of 
Wool Growers waking up at last to this dis- 
crimination against the great industry it rep- 
resents. In a recent statement, S. W. Mc- 
Clure, the secretary of that organization, 
called for a fairer distribution of government 
aid, and also asked that the statistics of wool 
growing be made worthy of confidence. 
Following is an extract from Secretary Mc- 


activities into the 


Clure’s statement: 


One of the things that s favorably affected 
the price of wool in the last two months is 
appearance of the actual shortage that existed 
only in the United States’ clip, but also in the 
world’s wool clip last . nterested in 
handling wool and using it in the eastern markets 
of this country effort to belit 
the talk of wool shortag 1913 clip 
national association 

n estimate of the y 

f each year. At the 
hat the clip of the U 
304,000,000 pounds They 1 

f 1913 amounted to 296,000,000 
cline of but unds 
trade papers have taken the position that the 
clip was practically as large as that of 1912 

Last August the National ‘oolgrowers’ A 
ciation made an estimate that the 1913 clip w 
be at least 25,000,000 pounds below the clip of 
preceding year. Developments of the last month 
show that this estimate of 280,000,000 pounds 
the nearest correct of any mad Unfortunate]; 
for the wool industry no accurate method has be: 
devised for showing what the wool clip is and 
to the present time this estimate has been 
entirely in the hands of wool d@alers and manui 
turers who have twisted it around to suit the im- 
mediate needs of the market. The United States 
department of agriculture estimates the produc- 
tion of all other crops of importance except the 
wool crop. As our wool crop last year brought 
$56,000,000, it is worthy of some attention on the 
part of the department of agriculture. It is the 
hope of the wool growers that this department 
will take the matter of reporting our wool pro 
duction in hand so that may hav 
accurate information from unprejudiced sources 

The sheep industry has been and is now on 
the most important in the United States an’ 
has contributed more to the development and 
building of the west than any other single ind 
try, yet it has never received either from 
United States department of agriculture or 
the commercial bodies, the attention or consid 
tion that it In f I 


8,000,000 p 


wool growers 


merited 1 ict west has 
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ce of sheep husbandry and all 
ys is about the homestead. 
tate should be interested in the 
land, it must not be forgotten 
our western lands are sult- 
r grazing of livestock. To show what 
nfluence sheep have on prosperity of a commun- 
I have a statement of the expenses of a sheep 
itfit not far from Salt Lake. This shows that 
maintain 7,000 sheep a year $23,784 was ex- 
ded for labor and supplies. When this ratio 
expense is applied to all the sheep in the west 
gins to look as if the sheep industry was the 
stay of many western cities. 


rtion of 


yle only 


. 


The Numbering of Yarn 

fourteen years ago an active campaign 
the establishment of the metric system in 
world’s textile trade was begun at the 
Paris Congress for the Unification of Yarn 
The name of the Congress was 
misleading because the participants desired 
only. The 
tex- 


Numbering 


basis 
because 
awakened in time, 
States and _ then 


metric 
failure 


unification on a 
campaign ended in 
tile urers were 
first in the nited 

Great ‘itain, to the fact that the 
meant for them 

uniformity of 


~ 


success of the agitation 
oss of the priceless 
weights and measures now established, and 
the substitution of a confusion of which no 
ne could see the end. The enduring char- 
acter of the victory won by those who de- 
fended real 
tacks at that time is becoming evident now 
at the end of years. The textile 
trade is developing, with the English stand- 
ards predominant, and every spindle in- 
stalled on that basis places a disturbance of 
still farther beyond the 
boundaries of the possible. Evidence of this 
is supplied by the following admission by the 
“Zeitschrift fuer die gesamte Textil-Indus- 
trie,” Leipzig, in its issue of May 13th: 


uniformity against the metric at- 


fourteen 


this uniformity 


The object of the International Yarn Numbering 
Congress held in Paris in 1900 to unify yarn num- 
bering throughout the world on a metric basis 
within a reasonable time, has not been attained. 
The metric system of numbering yarn is used by 
vorsted spinners of all countries except England. 
\lthough possibly those carded woolen spinners 
which have not yet adopted the metric system 
would conform to that method of numbering, the 
irsuperable difficulty has been to induce the Eng- 
lish cotton spinners to accept the international 
metric standard. The death of a well known mer- 


1 


chant of Alsace, who for many years was a leader 
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in the movement to establish the metric system in 
the textile trade, has been a serious setback in this 
work, while the other supporters of the metric sys- 
tem have become discouraged owing to the failure 
of their previous efforts. 

Coming as this does from an advocate of 
the metric system, its significance as to the 
metric failure is not lessened by the evident 
misstatement regarding the numbering of 
worsted yarn. 


Imports of Textile Materials 


The following table shows the imports of 
various classes of textiles for March, 1914, 
as compared with March, 1913 (quantities in- 
dicated by value unless otherwise stated): 

1913 1QI4 


13,944,414 15,431,352 
$2,500,546 $2,507,742 


ae 
Value 
Cotton Goods: 
Cotton thread i 
CEE eeewnncaes SG. pes 
Value... 
Handkerchiefs 
Laces ae 
Pile fabrics Ne oll 
eT. 
Value 
Knit Goods ; tah he 
Other manufactures and 
wearing apparel fe 
Fibers, flax, hemp, jute, 
etc. a 6 tons 41,090 
Value ba as'be cee Qe eReeD 
Fiber manufactures 7,189,118 
Silk, raw iret fie 6,716,090 
Silk manufactures ........ 2,437,253 
Artificial silk .......¢.06% 257,355 
Wool 22,063,830 
$4,262,604 


442,062 458,658 
3,860,038 7,543,147 
$721,902 $1,402,071 

36,304 20,513 
2,645,518 2,054,152 

105,489 94,278 
5.326,676 2,067,840 
$259,724 $99, 109 

286,130 783,724 


882,940 ,201,271 


42,9037 


401,929 
36,596,612 
$8,002,037 
Wool Goods: 

Carpets 

Cloths 

Dress goods 

All other goods 

Wool waste 

Value 


311,837 
328,974 
225.973 


260,704 


379,950 
I ,396,9 10 
740,928 
943,024 
1,315,731 
$194,303 


Standards for Manila Hemp 


A law was enacted in the Philippines last 
February, establishing standards for hemp 
fibers. Last month Murad M. Saleeby, fiber 
expert of the Philippine Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, visited this country and conferred with 
textile manufacturers and hemp brokers 
with a view of obtaining information for use 
in drafting regulations for carrying out the 
new law. He has since visited England for 
the purpose of conferring with British brok- 








ria. ee 
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ers and manuiacturers. Following is an ab- 
stract of the leading provisions of the new 
law: 


1. The Director of Agriculture is authorized to 
establish standards and grades for manila hemp, 
maguey and sisal and is required to publish desig- 
nations and marks for such grades within six 
months of the passage of the Act. 

2. No person, association or corporation shall 
engage in grading manila hemp, maguey and sisal 
without a permit. 

3. Private marks or brands may be placed on 
the bales in addition to the official marks. 

4. All the fibers named, which are intended for 
export, shall be pressed in bales of the following 
dimensions and length: Length, 39 3/8 inches; 
width, 19 1/2 inches; height, 21 1/2 inches; and 
weight, 275 pounds. These dimensions and the 
weight may be changed by order of the Directo: 
of Agriculture if there is danger of injuring the 
fiber by excessive pressure. 

5. Every shipment of any of the fibers named 


must be accompanied bv a certificate of insp« 





Slowing up in Germany 

The report of new capital invested in the 
German textile industry for the first three 
months of 1914 shows a heavy shrinkage as 
compared with the corresponding period of 
the seven preceding years. For the first 
quarter of this year the capital invested in 
new mills and extensions of all plants 
amounted to only 2,150,000 M ($516,000), as 
compared with 6,890,000 M ($1,653,600) for 
the first quarter of 1913. This year’s shrink- 
age in the German textile industry is shown 
even more clearly by the following compari- 
son of new textile capital for the first quarter 
of each year since 1907: 


1907 Peseaweeb das j » s+ ee 04,320,000 
1908 sia ial Sarat sano 
1909 a Or Te eee 
IQIO S Come nv eens vatens - 4,142,400 
I9II j wece oa ovwcedvs ees Ree 
1912 ar si ie a ale so kw nary ie 
1913 no Aish anally ate cel, bs 
DE oe ube eceasehacaseeasescteeac _ ie 


Instead of providing new mills to supply 
an increase in the demand for textile goods, 
the German textile manufacturers are now 
facing the problem of finding a market for 
the goods produced by mills already 
equipped for business. Naturally they turn 
to the United States, the best market for 
textiles, and will bend their energies to the 
vork of seiling here the surplus products re- 
sulting from the slackening of business. 
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Home and Foreign Trade in Cotton Goods 


A correspondent of the Manchester 


Guardian has recently been pointing with 
pride to what he calls the “phenomenal 
growth” of the cotton goods export trade of 
Great Britain, which amounted to £67,548,- 
000 ($330,985,200) in 1899 and £127,207,000 
($623,314,300) in 1913, an increase of £59,- 
659,000 ($292,329,100) in fifteen years. Even 
more impressive is a comparison of the Brit- 
ish exports with those of Germany, the 
United States, Switzerland, Italy and Japan. 
The cotton goods exported by these five 
$134.- 


countries amounted to £27,428,000 ($ 
($ 


{) 


397,200) in 1899 and to £60,642,000 
[45,800) in 1912, an increase of £33,214,000 
($162,745,600). Following is a table showing 
the value of cotton piece goods exported 
since 1899 by Great Britain as compared with 
the exports of the same class of goods by 
five countries, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, the United States and Japan: 





Exports of Cott Cl 

Brit I B } 
Year ish Countries 5 
1800 £ 50,862 £13,564 £ 37 5 
IQo0o 52.3205 13.560 38.82 
IOOI 50.502 13.100 4 42 
19002 5.215 I ) 30.096 
( 55.207 . 16.980 38.287 
1904 14.078 5.587 48.491 
5 70.821 $2 47.638 
yor 75 378 26.246 49.132 
1907 81.049 222 57.827 
105 PRGR Ceeanes )47 52,28 
09 08.279 0.077 48.202 
10 75.085 45 57-540 
IOI! 90.513 22.589 . 67.924 

y1l2 1.024 

IOI3 : 9.039 


14 years’ gain, 48 117 

This increase of export trade should not 
be confused with the development of cotton 
manufacturing in the respective countries. 
There were, for example, 46,000,000 spindles 
in Great Britain in 1907 and 54,522,554 it 
IQII, an increase of 7 1/2 per cent. in tl 
four years. The number of spindles in the 
other five countries increase 10.8 per cent 
from 45,349,395 in 1907 to 50,264,814 in 
i911. During the same period the British 
exports of cotton cloths increased 11.7 per 
cent., while the exports from the other five 
countries show a decrease of 2.8 per cent. 
This comparison shows that Lancashire's 


1e 
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ovoods export trad 


undisputed prominence 
, well- 
pre- 


even if 


streng L 


led, does not necessarily mean 


eminence in the development of the cotton 
industry. As a matter of fact, in spite of 
he “phenomenal” development of British 
exports of cotton goods, the proportion of 
Lritish spindles to the total for all countries 
decided decrease, having fallen in 
e past six from 44.4 
I 


9go7 to 38.8 per cent. in 19 


SHOWS 


years cent, in 


per 
2. 
British ex- 


strength of 


Furthermore, the 


+ 


ort trade in cott goods is by no means 


is unassailable as the Guardian's corre- 
would have us believe. The ex- 
lotl om Great Britain in 


to 53° »,O1 )2,300 


yards, or more 
ca 
, 


to British colonies. 
British 
which 


exports to 
‘(rown colonies 
‘itish goods free of 


hat 44 cent. of 
-otton cloth rests on the 


per 


i compulsory free trade 
‘rown colonies. The insecurity of this 
from the world-wide tendency 
its own supply 
needs, so far as 
that can be economically done. India, which 
in December, 1913, took 216,618,600 yards 

or 41 per cent. of 


results 
to prov ide 


each country 


coods to meet 


lomectic 
~ qaomesti 


tf British cotton cloth, 
the total British exports, has for years been 
agitated by a movement to make the coun- 
try self-supporting so far as cotton goods 
are concerned, by means of some kind of 
protection to Indian industry. A large pro- 
portion of the 315,000,000 inhabitants of 
India are now living in a chronic state of 
poverty and misery, with famine frequently 
carrying away millions of them. A great 
improvement in their condition would result 
from a change by which those now idle 
would produce the cotton goods purchased 
from Lancashire. The realization of this fact 
is making India protectionist as it has made 
Canada, the United States, and is fast mak- 
ing Great Britain herself. India is illustrat- 
Lincoln’s conception of protection. 
getting the goods and Lanca- 


ing 


Now she is 
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shire is getting the money; the Indian hope 
is to change this and get both the goods 
and the money. And in this hope is found 
the vulnerable British should 
temper the pride of Lancashire in the devel- 
opment of her export trade in cotton goods 


heel, which 


International Cooperation 


The “Textile Mercury” has this to say 
1egarding the plans to establish in the South- 
ern States a system of warehousing for the 
\merican cotton crop: 


meth appear to have been proposed: 
one, a system of warehouses owned and con- 
trolled by the State governments; the other 
owned and controlled by large corporations. We 
have not very much faith in either. We can see 
the corporation ownership developing into a huge 
money-making trust, in which case the last stage 
of warehousing cotton would be infinitely worse 
than the present uncertain and indiscriminate 
method, open as it is to the influence of rings of 
speculators. On the other hand, State control 
would be always liable to be defiled by political 
influences Cooperation between growers and 
users of all kinds would be a better plan. A 
method of warehousing under such control would 
be more secure, and it would tend, as it increased 
in efficiency, to dispense with useless and expen- 
sive middlemen 

It would appear from all this that cotton con- 
sumers in Europe will have to look forward to 
the building up of machinery for controlling the 
sale and price of cotton more largely and pre- 
cisely than has been the case hitherto. The hope, 
or danger, lies in the character of the ownership 
and control of the organization. We should have 
thought that it could not have been better ad- 
ministered for the welfare of the cotton industry 
than by a cooperation of cotton growers, legiti- 
mate merchants, and spinners throughout the 
world. 


T wo 


The reasonableness of the suggestion that 
a system of warehousing the American cot- 
ton crop should be organized and adminis- 
tered with the cooperation of foreign as well 
as American interests is not open to ques- 
tion. During the year ending December, 
1913, the exports of American cotton 
amounted to 8,609,488 bales (4,481,816,598 
lbs.), valued at $575,488,090. Assuming 
that the cost of raw material forms 60 per 
cent, of the value of the finished product, last 
year’s exports of cotton from this country 
represent approximately $1,000,000,000 
worth of cotton goods at the mill. This 
value and the number of people depending 
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n the industry and trade are greatly in- 
reased by subsequent conversion of the 

garments and other 
Such is the tremendous stake that foreign 


goods into articles 
‘ountries have in the American cotton crop. 
Any interruption in or interference with this 
cotton supply 

turbance in the 


ried far enough would cause a dislocation of 


means a corresponding dis- 
world’s business, and, if car- 


he industrial and social system of all coun- 
tries. The the 
‘otton crop is thus a matter of international 


warehousing of American 
foreign, as well as Ameri- 
ould their 

slightest question 


oncern in which 


an interests, make influence 


elt without being 

aised as to the propriety of such action. 
matter concerns not onlv 

the 


For this reason the 


Morecver 
vrowers, hants and spinners, but 


general public as well. 


suggestion by the “Mercury” that the ware- 
the 
interests, 1 and 
falls short of a complete solution 
i the probiem. The public must be repré 

sented, and this can best be done by govern- 
The 


ware- 


ousing of the crop be controlled by 


hree rOwerTS, merchants 


pinners, 


ment supervision of any plan adopted 
principle of government control of 
houses is in fact recognized in the United 
Kingdom, as shown in the article, “Ware- 
houses for Raw Cotton and Cotton Goods”’ 
n this issue. Such official oversight would 
ve for the protection, not only of the public, 
ut also of the various branches of the cot- 
on trade, cotton growing, trading, spinning, 
nd manufacturing. 

A number of obstacles, however, are en- 
ountered when the attempt is made to put 
he theory of international cooperation into 
First and the lack 


practice. foremost is 


f an organization to represent the foreign 


interests. About ago, in 
1907, this shortcoming was in a fair way 
to be supplied. 
having in mind the community of interest 
in the world’s cotton trade, we urged the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers 
‘iation to extend to the European Federa- 
tion an international 
‘erence of 


seven years 


Two vears before, in 1905, 


Asso- 


con- 
and 
manufacturers to be held in this country. 


invitation to an 


cotton growers, merchants 


The Cotton Conference at Washington in 
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igo6, and the one at Atlanta in 1907 nesulted 
trom the adoption of our suggestion. The 
dominating idea at both conferences was the 
community of interests between all branches 
of the trade. The unanimous sentiment of 
the Atlanta Conference was expressed in the 
rese@hitions, 
house system and providing for a 


ware- 
perma- 
nent organization of the Conference: 


following endorsing a 


Resolved, That the 
Cotton Growers and 
opinion that by closer 
grower and spinner a 


International Conference 
Manufacturers is of the 
trade relations between 
great deal of the present 
expense in handling cotton can be saved and the 
evils attendant on violent fluctuations of the 
market be mitig: 
We are l 

the warehor * system 
States, and the ct 101 of selling offices. 
bring adou relations 


encouragement by 


trade 
therefore, worthy of 
ucer and spinner. 

Resolved, That it is to the interest of all 

ties, from the to the consumer, i 
care be exercised in preserving cotton 
n transport from the effect weather, and t 
enable this to be done this Conference feels that 
effort made to extend warehouse 
cotton in America. 

Resolved, That this Conference become perma- 
nently organized by the appointment of an Inter- 
national Committee of Cotton Growers’ and Man- 
ufacturers’ Associations, and that the Southern 
Cotton Association, the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union, The American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, the British Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, the Sea Island Cotton As- 
sociation, and the European Continental Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation be represented by two delegates 
each on such Committee, each Association to 
appoint its own delegates in due course and notify 
the Executive Secretary of the present Confer- 
ence, C. J. H. Woodbury, 45 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass., of their nomination; the 14 members of 
this Committee to appoint a President out of the 
members of any one association forming part of 
this Conference, and that the Committee have 
power to appoint a permanent Secretary to assist 
the President, and that all expenses connected 
with the work of the Committee to be defraved 
by the Associations represented; this organization 
to be subject to the approval of each Association 


Why was this plan for a federation of the 
world’s cotton trade not carried out? Be- 
cause the British cotton trade organizations 
failed to ratify the resolution of the Confer- 
ence after the delegates returned to their 
homes in Lancashire. The American asso- 
ciations stood ready to carry the Atlanta re- 
solve into effect, but the British organization 


grower 
greater 


should be 


every 
ommodation for 
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blocked the plan by persisting in the attempt 


afhliation of the American cot- 


to secure the 
with the re- 


Federation 


ton manufacturing association 
cently organized International 
Such affiliation 


self, but involved the complet 


not only was impossible in it- 
ibandonment 
of the for a permanent Confer- 
ence trading and 
manufacturing in ts of the world. Thus 
it happens tl hi 
organizatio1 

lack of 


ili 


1€ 
crop, Over 


4+ 


that the 
ot alon 
lauded proclama- 
ut also on appro- 


j one 


qeiegates have 


overexpansion, un- 


, among \ 
financiering and loss of foreign mar- 
As a result 
developed in favor of a combine of producers 
to fix prices and regulate the output of the 
led by the 
known as the 


sentiment has 


a strong 


mills. This movement has been 


manufacturers’ association 
Instituto Cotoniero, and the prospects have 
favorable for the success of the pro- 


the plans suf- 


been 
ject. Last month, however, 
fered a check, which may result in the aban- 
donment of the scheme. Four of the leading 
cotton corporations in the Piedmont district 
attended a conference at Turin, and after 
consideration of the question, decided unani- 

This de- 
cision was the result of a belief that the arti- 
ficial enhancement of market 


mously not to join the combine. 


values was of 
little advantage, as it cauSed a shrinkge in 


the export trade and thus automatically con- 


tributed to a depression in 
those spinners who also operated looms ex 
pressed themselves as favorabl 
j 
} 
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prices. Onl 


to the pr 
ect 


If American, Call it American 


of the “Clothing Designe 


. ; 
\ recent issue 
Manufacturer” contains an article by | 


Simon, who asks some pertinent questions 


ind gives some good advice to designers 


‘thiers and tailors regarding the commo: 


labeling their dels and proc 
foreign names: 
‘ALL IT AMERICAN 


lire 


‘ 
del 
St 


yles nick 


(;erman 


. made |t 
lled “Ame 


than 
k, must 
stamp th 
k, must bear 
public ey 
foreign 
foreign name 
Regardless 
i style ‘ 
And tl 
pays for nan he public is willing t 
be duped by a i f name. Why 
j is the Ame: 
in. The goods is what unts, and if you giv 
lollar’s worth, whether you ca 


lomestic, it is all tl 


Just be cause t 
tl people their 
t by a foreign 1 r de 
ame 

We have reason to proud of our own goods 
Our tailor-shops equipped of the 
kind in the world, ar he merchandise made 
them can be compared with the very best. W 
have scientifically othing making ir 
America and are now able to produce clothes a 
such reasonable prices that it is within the reacl 
of almost all to dress comfortably and in correct 
style. 

In view of our position in the w of clothing 
for that reason, if not for the many others, we 
ought to give our productions American names 

I should like to suggest a motto for the rest 

> American clothing world to take up and act 

n. It is this: “If it is American, call it Amer 


studied c 


14 


Partiality for foreign goods and prejudice 


against home products are human traits, and 
‘atering to those weaknesses is confined ¢ 
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10 particular country or trade. In this issue 
attention is called to the case in Germany 
igainst a Dusseldorf tailor who confessed 
that for years he had sold wool goods made 
n Germany, representing them to be “genu 
ne English.” Mr. Simon complains that 
\merican designers of clothing name their 


1 


nodels “French,” “German,” or “English, 
nd asks: 

“Why are not American styles, made by 
\mericans, called American?” 

The answer is easy. It is for the same 
eason that the Dusseldorf tailor called 
German goods “English;” that the Italian, 
Dutch, British and other exporters label 
their cotton cioths with marks that mislead 
the African or Asiatic consumer into believ- 
ng they are American; and for the same 
‘eason that clothing dealers and tailors in 
the United States frequently sell as “im- 
jorted,” cloths made in American mills. 
And this reason is that a higher price can 
be obtained for the merchandise when bear- 
ng these false marks. 
to call goods American if they are American 


Mr. Simon's advice 


is good, but it is a vain counsel of perfe 

tion. Not until human nature is recon 

structed, with prejudice and cupidity elim 
nated, will the clothing and tailoring trad 
oluntarily follow Mr. Simon’s advice. The 
remedy for the difficulty is to be found only 
n making it an offense punishable by fine or 
imprisonment or both, to misrepresent the 
ountry of origin in selling goods. We have 
repeatedly urged the application of this rem- 
edy in the form of national and State laws to 
prevent misbranding, modeled after the Brit- 
ish Merchandise Marks Act. 


provisions of the British law is one provid- 


\mong the 


ing fine or imprisonment or both for the 
alse description “ as to the place or countr 
n which any goods were made or produced.” 

The suggestion that laws based on the 
British act be enacted in the United States 
has met with general favor among individ- 
uals and trade organizations. It has been 
idopted in framing the bill (H. R. 13492) in- 
troduced by Congressman John J. Rogers, 
{ Lowell, Mass., which contains this pro- 


vision, substantially the same as in the Brit- 
ish law: 
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w2ec. O That the tert misbranded is ised 
herein, shall includ 
leading description, false, inaccurate, or misleading 
statement or other false, inaccurate or misleading 
ndication as to the place or country pro- 
ly 

l 


iced 


iny false, inaccurate, or mis- 


Laws modeled after the British act and 
enforced in all transactions, intrastate as 
well as interstate, will remedy many evils, 
including tiie one mentioned by Mr. Simon, 
hat now burden both the producer and con- 


umer of all kinds of goods. 


Partiality for Imported Wool Goods 


The woolen and worsted manufactures 
the United States are not alone in suffering 
irom the prejudice of consumers in favor of 
imported goods. So serious has the matter 
become in Germany that the “Verein der 


deutschen Tuch-und W ollwaren-labri- 


kanten,’ Aachen, has recently issued a 
manifesto in regard to the partiality for 
English woolens and worsteds among Ger 
man consumers, pointing out that in the 
ssential features of wool manufacturing the 


English mills have no advantage over their 
German competitors. The protest is as ap- 
plicable to the United States as to Germany 
and for that reason we give the following 
abstract taken from the Wochenberichte der 
Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Indus- 
trie: 
English cheviot and crossbred wools have for 
vears supplied only a small part of the wools of 
the grades used in English mills, the deficiency 
ving been made up by the wools of Australia and 
New Zealand. These Australian and New Zealand 
ools, as well as the yarn spun from them, are 
sold in all the markets of the world and are thus 
ailable for use in the mills outside of England 
as well as in that country. Merino wool, which 
is used for fine, face goods and worsteds, must be 
obtained by English as well as German manufac- 
turers in Australia, South America and Africa. 
{he German spinners are as skillful as the Eng- 
and in fact excel the English in some respects 
he spinning of these yarns, a fact that is shown 
the exports of German yarn to England. 

It is noteworthy, also, that a large quantity of 
finished goods made in England from German 
varn is exported to Germany and sold as English 
goods. It is also necessary to expose the error 
vhich many have fallen into in thinking that the 
German mills produce only cheap goods and the 
English only the best grade of wool goods. Low, 
medium and high grade goods are made in Eng- 
land as well as in Germany. The German mills 
are called upon to produce sightly and durable 


ois, aS W 
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importance 
international 
orsted manutac- 
show that 
to those 
should 
yns by which 


+ rr ) } 
to German goods. 


domestic products 
POC rds, 


refers, has 


to which 
been illus- 
riking manner by a case 
German 


been before the 


in wool goods 


num- 


Dusseldorf jobber 
he tailoring trade a large 

rds showing different styles 
bearing the inscriptions 
ver the samples and “echt 
or “echt  englisher 
underneath. All of 
admitted, 


Germany, the 


these 


was were woven and fin- 


having 


come 


had 
i 


yarn 
England. A number of styles which 


woven and ished in Englan 
. ; 
iriginal 


is? 1 


1 


lishes Fabrikat. 


Was prosecut fOr untlair com- 


Ompiaint Of several competitor 


his defense pleaded that the design 


mislead the prospective purchaser 
the art 


f weaving and finishing was 


loped in Germany as in Eng- 


in this remarkable defense the lower 


court acquitted the defendant, but the de- 
on was reversed 


remanded 


by the Reichsgericht and 


for a new trial. Evidently 


tne case 


the defendant considered his case hopeless 


signed the following agreement as a 


or he 


guarantee of good behavior in the future: 


I hereby declare that for years I have offered 
j 1 sold cloths woven in Germany, repré 
English goods. In 


r sale and 


senting them to be genuine 
accordance with an agreement made in the Kre- 
feld court between me and the firms named else- 
where, I pledge myself not to use this misleading 
designation in the under a penalty of 
1000 M ($240) for each case of such use and in 
1ddition a sum of 2500 M ($600), the last named 
umount to be distributed as follows: 1250 M 
($300) to the poor of Dusseldorf, 625 M ($150) 
§ Dusseldorf, and 625 M ($150) to 

for care of Krefeld criminals.” (It is 

at the agreement shall be published 

f trade papers and that several cases 


defendant shall be discontinued.) 


future 


1e situation disclosed by this case is not 
peculiar to Germany, but is duplicated in the 


United States and probably in other coun- 


tries as well. The jobbers of wool goods 


and the tailors cater to the common prefer- 
ence for English or other foreign goods. 
This preference is based on ignorance, but 
so long as it exists the wool goods jobber 


and the tailor will vield to it, because by so 


doing they can sell goods 


This is 


essary to prohibit by 


more easily and at 
a higher price. what makes it nec- 
law misrepresentation 
sale The evil 


and fraud in the 


20 ds. 
1e German ase 


illustrated by tl and which 
“ 
\ 


prevails in the United States would be pre- 
a law modeled 


Marks Act 
lescription: 


vented by the enforcement 
after the British Merchandise 
ys . 


vhich prohibits the faise 


Adjusting a Tariff to the Difference in Cost 
her tariff and 

Seidenstoff- 
Associa- 


Italy is facing a revision oi 
the “Verband der italienischen 
in other words, the 
Silk Manufacturers, 
started a campaign for protection to the silk 
industry to equal the difference between the 


Fabrikanten,” 


“ion of Italian has 


italian and Swiss (or German) cost of pro- 
duction. E. silk manufacturer 
[ [taliar 
prepare a comparative 
statement of Italian and Swiss costs of pro- 
duction. His report recently been 
made public, and, reduced to our currency 


weights and measures is as follows: 


Rosasco, a 
§ Como, was commissioned by the 


Silk Association to 


has 


[The estimates are based on 100-loom mill 
The Italian plant is capitalized at $160,000; the 
Swiss, at $140,000. Interest in Italy is 6 per cent.; 
in Switzerland, 5 per cent. The Italian mill is 
assumed to have $60,000, which has been 
reduced by charging-off at the end of 8 years to 
$25,828: the Swiss mill cost $50,000, which has been 
reduced at the end of 15 years to $10,029. It is 
assumed that a loom in Switzerland produces 2 
per cent. more cloth per day than in Italy. The 
Italian mill produces 322,612 vards in a year of 
295 working days; the Swiss mill, 393,696 yards in 
a year of 300 working days. The cost of the raw 
material is subject to a disc ' 1/4 per cent. i 


cost 
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“Verband der 
offer 
this compatative statement as conclusive evi- 


the 
Seidenstoff-Fabrikanten” 


S and 


ionor 
Jig til 


Re SASCO 


italienischen 


dence of the amount of protection required 
against Swiss or German competition. What 
it may have on the official Italian 
short 
finality with the Swiss manufacturers, if 


ever effect 
mind, the exhibit falls far of being a 
the 
comments of the “Mitteilungen ueber Tex- 
til-Industrie,’ of Zurich, are any indication. 
That journal item in 
statement. It claims that the difference in 
cost of raw material due to exchange is more 
than offset by the higher freight rate and 
the Swiss tariff; that the price for skein silk 


questions every the 


dyeing in Italy is 10 per cent. less than in 
Switzerland and Germany, as shown by the 
price lists oi the Custom Dyers’ Association. 
The Swiss journal scoffs at the claim that 
production per loom is greater in Switzer- 
land and Germany than in Italy, and claims 
that the cost for traveling, heating and insur- 
ance is higher in Switzerland. No account 
is taken of the alleged lower cost of land and 
buildings in Italy. The Swiss journal dis- 
putes the claim that taxes, freight, repairs 
and electric power cost less in Switzerland 
and then as a clincher points to the fact that 
instead of Italian manufacturers establishing 
weaving mills in Switzerland and Germany, 
as would be the case if the Rosasco exhibit 
were true, it has been the Swiss and German 
silk manvfacturers who 


have established 
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yranches in Italy, in order from 


yduction 


the lower cost of pr 


lt is obviously impossible for one un- 


the 
intelli- 


jamiliar with industrial conditions in 


hree countries nam decide 


zently between the conflicti ‘laims as to 
Rosas 


ost, but even at this distance the 


statement appears to be an absurdity. | 
ulating depreciation on a ld 


one 


15-year 


case, and an 8-year old mill 


‘ther is the most barefaced juggling 


t 
s] 


1i0OW a difference in the depre 


} 


The absurdit the Rosas 


so 


much fr 


details, which might be 


the fundamenta 


ts in 


from impossil 


ynparing industrial condition | 


ion of comparative costs. The co 


iucing 


textiles varies 
1umber and continually 
varies 


process of manufacture; 


7 Bee de sag 
Oo which the mull 


is supplied 
work; it varies from 


mill to mill because 


manv iniiuences, some of 1 
ietermined; it varies from 

to week, month to month 
year in the same mill; it 
nfluences 


but 


arising, not onl 


rade, in other lines of 


varies in different countries and 


localities of the same country. 


\ll these 


parison of the 


variable conditions make a 

domestic and foreign 

textile production, in other words, the differ 
xtile production, in other words, the differ- 

of ad- 


ence in cost impossible as a means 


justing protective tariff rates. Even if a de- 
termination of these costs were possible, a 
comparison could not be made because the 
manufacturers, who are the only people who 


could dete1mine the will not reveal 
them. 
Silk a plain evasion of 


Italian costs, which are 


costs, 

The statement issued by the Italian 
\ssociation is the 
the only cost data 
ave in 
figures of 
cost in the mills of their foreign competitors 


is on a par with drawing a map of the back- 


that the Italian manufacturers could } 


their possession. Their giving 


side of the moon Statistics of cost of pro- 
actual] 


are unquestion- 


duction, if compiled carefully from 
of 


ably of value in the settlement of fiscal prob 


records manufacturing, 
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lan to adjust the rates of a 
ual the difference between the do- 
foreign costs of production is im- 

is a problem in which one un- 
quantity is to be determined from 
This is the 


1 oha 
r unknown quantities. 
1k in July, 1908, and the exper!- 


he past six years has served only 


nN ‘lusion. 


THE PROPOSED QUARANTINE OF 
IMPORTED COTTON 


ar the Federal Government 

the importation of cotton 

countries on account of 

f the pink boll worm 

which for five years 

the cotton crop 

appeared. he scientists of 

recently came to the con- 

was danger of having the 

into the American cotton belt 

foreign cotton used in Southern mills. 

Secretary of Agriculture was _per- 

suaded to grant hearings on various propo- 

sitions to restrict the movement of cotton 

into the United States when intended for 

use in Sothern mills, and also to prevent 

the shipment of cotton from the Northern 

States to the South. The following is taken 

irom the announcement of the hearing which 

was held at the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, on May 15th: 


nsect is found in India, the Straits Settle- 
ylon, Burma, German East Africa, Egypt 
Hawaiian Islands. Since its introduction 
, about five years ago, its ravages have 
from year to year until in 1913 they 
» more than those of all the other cot- 
sects combined. In severe cases the worm 
known to reduce the yield 50 per cent. 
| n to this, the amount of oil obtained 
ym the seed lessened from 15 to 20 per cent. 

) keep this insect out the barring of cottonseed 
has been found insufficient, for a considerable 
number of infested seed are usually found in the 
bal lit Since the cotton fields of the South 
are adjacent to of the southern cotton mills, 
the danger from this infested seed is very great 
should any of it find its way into this section. 
is, moreover, every reason to suppose that 

pink boll worm would adapt itself readily to 
iditions in this country. As a matter of fact. 
ite ravages might be even more disastrous than 
they have been elsewhere. The new quarantines 
will, it is estimated, keep approximately 3.500 bales 


es ¢ 


Egyptian cotton from the southern mills each 
year. This loss can in great measure be supplied 
by special grades of cotton produced in the South, 
and where Egyptian cotton is absolutely neces- 
sary, it will ll be possible to obtain the yarn 
from northern establishments. There is in fact 
reason to believe that within a few years Arizona 
will produce all the Egyptian cotton needed to 
supply the southern mills. For these reasons it is 
believed that the proposed restrictions will not 
work any great hardship to manufacturers, and the 
authorities say that they are essential to the safety 
| cotton growers. 


Most of the time at the hearing on May 
15 was occupied by Congressmen Green of 
Bartlett and Edwards of 
Georgia, Webb of North Carolina, and Sen- 
ator West of Georgia. Mr. Green protested 


Massachusetts, 


vigorously against the quarantine being 
made to include the whole of the United 
States and pointed out that owing to the 
character of the goods made in Northern 
mills such a measure would be the cause of 
ereat loss to Northern cotton manufactur- 
ers. The Southern representatives advo- 
cated making the quarantine general and 
there were a number of vigorous charges 
and counter charges of partisanship and dis- 
crimination against the respective sections 
of the country, which were evidently in- 
tended for home as well as Washington 
consumption. 

Secretary C. J. H. Woodbury, of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers made a statement in behalf of his 
organization. He stated that the manufac- 
turers shared with the Board a realization 
of the danger of introducing the pink boll 
worm into this country, but he pointed out 
that to deprive American cotton manufac- 
turers of European cotton would mean a 
loss of many million of dollars and result in 
the transfer of the business into foreign 
hands. Cotton manufacturers would cheer- 
fully comply with any recommendations that 
might be made by the Department of Agri- 
culture and he suggested that the danger 
could be minimized by burning the picker 
waste and seed in mills using Egyptian 
cotton. He stated that the value of the 
picker waste was so small! that the loss from 
this cause would be trifling. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has made no decision in the 
matter at the time this issue goes to press 
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An Explanation and a Defense of Shoddy and 
Other Wool By-Products 





A Statement issued by the National Association of Wool Fiber Manufacturers, 
Bost nv, Mass. 


It will aid greatly in freeing ourselves 
from prejudice against shoddy and other 
wool by-products, if we keep clearly in mind 
the fact that the use of these materials is 
necessary for the existence of probably more 
than half of the people who now live outside 
oi the tropics, that is, in temperate and cold 
climates. Wool fabrics are required to pro- 
tect the body against cold, damp and sudden 
changes of temperature. No other textile 
material provides this protection, without 
which a majority of the people now living in 
comparative comfort in such a climate as 
that of Northern United States and Canada 
would perish from exposure. The survivors 
would be those who in the course of time 
-ecame inured to the new conditions. 


WOOL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Let us consider the many forms in which 
wool is now used for protecting the body: 
Clothing, such as dresses, coats, vests, 
trousers, sweaters, overcoats and cloaks, 
underclothing, hosiery, hats, caps and blan- 
kets. In addition to these uses of wool for 
protecting the body a large quantity of wool 
is used for a variety of other purposes, such 
as rugs, carpets, carriage and motor cloths, 
felts, upholstery and horse blankets. 

The raw material for these products comes 
originally from the sheep, and the sheep of 
ali countries yield approximately 1,468,000,- 
ooo pounds (scoured weight) of wool each 
year. This in the aggregate is a large quan- 
tity, but there is a loss of about 30 per cent. 
in manufacturing scoured wool into cloth so 
that the wool grown throughout the world 
each year would produce _ 1,027,600,000 
pounds of wool cloth ready to be made into 
clothing. This also is a large quantity, but 
let us consider how many there are to use 
it. The people living outside of the tropics 
number approximately 1,169,000,000, and for 
tiiem wool covering is a necessity that grows 
greater the farther north or south they live. 
All of these 1,169,000,000 people must have 


the protection of wool, regardless of age, sex 
or occupation. If the 1,027,600,000 pounds 
oi cloth made from the annual production of 
wool were divided equally among the people 
living outside of the tropics, each person 
would receive 14 ounces per year, equal to a 





This man is clothed in l4 ounces of wool cloth, the 
amount that each person would receive each year if all the 
wool grown throughout the world were manufactured into 
cloth without admixture of wool waste or shoddy, and 
distributed equally among the people living outside of the 
tropics. 
piece of light weight cloth 44 inches square, 
about enough to make a respectable girdle. 

Let us keep in mind this yearly allowance 
cf 14 ounces of cloth and then consider the 
epproximate weight of the wool portion of 
various articles used for protecting the 
human body: 


Man’s suit ..... zs. 56 
Man’s coat ... : ae 
Man’s vest .. ae 
Man’s trousers ss 20 
Man’s overcnat .... . 50 


Bed blanket .. eer eee 80 
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SHODDY A PRIMARY NECESSITY OF LIFE 


At the rate the world’s flocks produce 
man would have to wait four years 
a suit of clothes. 


wool a 
for enough cloth to make 
When we consider the large amount of wool 
materials now used, not only for protection 
to the body, but tor 


ind the disproportion between 


the other uses already 


mentioned, 
that amount and 
for each person, 
existence of most of the people now living in 


the annual yield of wool 
it becomes plain that the 


old climates depends on a 
ol material in addition to that 


This 


temperate and 


supply 
which comes directly from the sheep. 


Four months Texas Wool (at left) 
Garnetted Worsted Waste (at right 


Fig. 1 

Fig. 2 
extra supply is obtained by reclaiming the 
wool from articles of wool that have already 
been used for clothing or other purposes, 
and manufacturing this reclaimed wool into 
cloth and other wool goods. This reclaimed 
wool is known as shoddy, and thus we find 
that, not only the health and comfort of all 
the people living outside of the tropics, but 
the existence of the great majority of them, 
depend on the use of the material called 
shoddy, which is but another name for wool. 
if wool were not reclaimed it would be more 
expensive than silk. 


MISAPPREHENSION AS TO SHODDY 


Let us now study the material itself, the 
charges made against it, and compare it with 
wool and other textile materials. While 
shoddy is wool reclaimed from used articles 
of wool, there are a number of by-products 


of wool manufacture, which cannot well be 
distinguished from shoddy, and for that 
reason we will class with shoddy, not only 
wool that has previously been used in the 
manufacture of wool goods, but also wool 
by-products, such as noils and other wastes, 
made in manufacturing wool into wool 
goods. The charges against which shoddy 
must be defended are: 

1. That it is obtained from rags which are 
dirty and liable to carry the germs of dis- 
ease, with which the wearer of goods made 
of shoddy may easily become infected. 

2. That the shoddy fibers are short and 
tender, and as a result that all goods con- 
taining shoddy are necessarily inferior to 
those made of new wool. 


THE DANGER OF CARRYING DISEASE 


First, as to the danger of disease. There 
is, of course, a liability of disease being car- 
ried, not only by old clothing and rags, but 
by new clothing, bed coverings, water, air 
aud food, railway cars, boats, and in number- 
less other ways. In some of these cases the 
dangers of infection cannot be entirely pre- 
vented, no matter what precautions are 
taken; in others it can be reduced so as to 
be practically non-existent; while in still 
others, all danger of communicating diseases 
is eliminated by processes of sterilization 
through which the materials pass before they 
rcach the consumer. 

Take the water we drink as an illustration 
of the complete purification of a product. 
Water has always been a carrier of filth and 
disease germs of all kinds, much of it passing 
constantly through sewers to the ocean, 
where it is evaporated and returned to the 
earth where the processes of contamination 
and purification are repeated. We can feel 
certain that the purest water has held filth 
and disease germs in suspension, not only 
once, but for unnumbered times. But we 
continue to drink water without the slight- 
est fear of the germs it has carried before it 
passed for the last time to the sea and then 
to the earth. Our only fear is of the disease 
germs that water may have gathered since 
it passed through this natural process of 
evaporation and condensation. 

Consider now the case of wool, “pure 
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shoddy are 


some maligners of 
It is the natural covering 


wool,” as 
prone to call it. 
ci the sheep, an animal which is a constant 
prey to a large number of diseases, some of 
which, like anthrax, have caused so man: 
serious cases of infection, some of them 
fatal, among mill operatives as to necessi 
tate fumigation of suspected wool at ports 
cf entry. The presence of disease among 
sheep will not be denied by any one familiar 
with wool growing, so it will not be neces- 
sary here to enumerate or describe the many 
loathsome diseases to which the animals are 
subject. For the benefit, however, of those 
who may have been misled by the term 
“pure wool,” we will give the following ex- 
tract from an editorial on diseases of sheep, 
which appeared in the American Sheep 
breeder for March, 1914: 

Such an ewe produces myriads of infective 
germs. Her discharges contaminate the floors of 
the sheep pens and yards. Her wool carries the 
germs. If she recovers, and that is rare, she may 
still have a dangerous abnormal discharge from 
her vagina; or her uddew may become diseased, 
and that disease also tends to prove contagious. 
Let the young shepherd dread such an ewe as one 


would a person visibly afflicted with smallpox. 
She is as certain to spread the disease in the flock 


as would the smallpox patient in the home. 


THE CASE OF RAGS AND SHODDY 


Turning now to rags, from which shoddy 


is made, let us go to Dewsbury and Batley, 
adjoining towns in England, and the center 
cf the world’s rag and shoddy trade, where 
more than 100,000,000 pounds of woolen 
rags are received every yer", gathered from 
all parts of the world. Following is the tes- 
timony of unimpeachable witnesses regard- 
irg the hygienic conditions at that rag and 
shoddy center: 

H. E. Whitaker. Registrar of Births and Deaths 
at Batley: “In the whole of my 23 years’ experi- 


ence as registrar I have never registered or known 
of a death from any zymotic disease among the 
rag workers.” 

Dr. Clements, Health Officer, Batley: “The 
town is practically without industrial disease. We 
are far freer from industrial ailments than towns 
like Bradford where rags are not worked at all, 
but only wool.” 

Dr. Halliwell, Health Officer, Dewsbury: “It is 
perfectly true that no epidemic disease has ever 
been traced to rags.” 


Here are some comparative statistics sup- 
flied in December, 1913, by J. A. Hunter, 
Hipperholme, Halifax, England: 
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For further evidence I refer to the expenditure 
of last year on Contagious Diseases Account by 
the Batley Corporation. The sum was under $19, 

f which $14 went in advertising. On the Infec- 
tious Diseases Hospital (cost $14,000) the whole 

utlay was under $400. The death rate of Batley 
(30,000 population) was 18.1 per 1,000 in 1907 and 
18.3 in 1906. Dewsbury (28,000 population) nas a 
mé¢an death rate also of 18 and the adjoining town 
of Ossett in which 92 out of a total of 143 work- 
are devoted to working rags, has a five-year 
average of 17. Rags are safe, for the death rates 
in no significant way differ from those 


f cotton, 
wool or other densely populated manufacturing 


she ps 


Fig. 3 
Fig. 4. 


shearlings Wool (at left) 


Shoddy reclaime:d from cloth (at right 


towns. For example, mortality in Batley and 
Dewsbury is as nearly as may be identical with 
that of Oldham, -otton 1s spun. 


where only 

Rags and shoddy can, of course, carry dis- 
case germs, just as these germs can be car- 
ried by water, food, air, railway carriages, 
mail matter, and in an indefinite number of 
ways. The evidence shows, however, that so 
far as disease is concerned there is less haz- 
ard in handling rags and shoddy than in 
handling wool and many other materials, 

CfOTIT MANUFACTURING IS A PURIFYING 

PROCESS 

If we examine the methods by which wool 
shoddy is reclaimed from used goods and 
again manufactured into clothing, we find 
processes of sterilization and purification as 
certain as those provided by nature for the 
purification of the water we drink. Let us 
follow a lot of wool rags from the time they 
are collected until they are manufactured 
into cloth for wool garments. 

One of the first operations is to carbonize 


the rags to remove cotton and other vege- 
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material. This consists in soaking the 
in a solution of sulphuric acid and then 


250° F. 

Frequently the next process is to color 
the rags, although in some cases this is done 
after the rags have been opened into a fi- 
brous mass, known as shoddy, or after the 
material has been made into cloth. In the 
process of dyeing the material is boiled for 
21 hour or more, this boiling being repeated 
in the case of many colors. One of the most 
thorough and reliable methods employed by 
surgeons for sterilizing their instruments 

onsists in boiling in water, the boiling tem- 
perature of 212° F. destroying all disease 
germs. Thus we find that the rags or shoddy 
which have been completely sterilized by the 
carbonizing process are subjected to one 
and two additional sterilizing 
operations, consisting of boiling in solutions 
of chemicals and dyestuffs, during the proc- 
ess of manufacturing into cloth. Further- 
more wool goods are thoroughly scoured 
with soap, alkali, and warm water, so that 
the material, sterilized by repeated boilings, 
is freed from all impurities and foreign 
matter before leaving the mill. The manu- 
fzcture of wool, rags and shoddy into cloth 
is a purifying and sterilizing process as thor- 
ough and certain as that through which 
water passes after it flows into the sea and 
before it again falls in the form of rain; as 
thorough and certain as the sterilizing proc- 
ess to which instruments and bandages are 
subjected before being used in our hospitals 


sometimes 


A COMPARISON OF NEW WOOL AND SHODDY 


We have now to judge of shoddy and wool 
by-products by the fabrics or other articles 
irto which they are manufactured. There is 
no question but that the processes of manu- 
f.cturing injure wool fibers so far as length 
ard strength are concerned. It follows that 
wool is better suited for making cloth as it 
comes from the sheep than when later it is 
reclaimed from a manufactured product and 
converted into shoddy. The staple is short- 
ened and the strength is impaired, not only 
by the processes of manufacturing, but also 
by the operation of converting it again from 
the manufactured state into the fibrous mass 
called shoddy. 
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The different varieties and grades of wool, 
however, vary widely in length, strength and 
other qualities, and it follows that much of 
what is known as_ shoddy is_ greatly 
superior to a large quantity of wool 


is made clear by the accompanying illus- 
trations of wool, waste and shoddy. 


Fig. 


Fig. 5 
Fig 6. 


Dung locks, wool (at left 
Worsted waste (at right 


as it comes from the sheep. This {fact 
i is a sample of four-months’ Texas wool; 
Fig. 2 is garnetted waste, a by-product 
of wool manufacturing and which is 
“shoddy” under the so-called “pure textile” 
bills that have been introduced in Congress; 
Fig. 3 is a sample of shearlings wool; Fig. 4 
i; shoddy reclaimed from wool cloth; Fig. 5 
is a sample of wool “clips’’ or dung locks, 
consisting of about 5 per cent. of inferior 
wool imbedded in 95 per cent. of sheep dung; 
Fig. 6 is another sample of garnetted waste. 

An examination of these materials shows 
at once that the three samples of wool, Figs. 
1, 3 and 5, are materially poorer than the 
three samples of shoddy and waste, Figs. 2, 
4 and 6. 

These samples show how unfounded is the 
popular prejudice against reclaimed wool 
known under the name of shoddy, and how 
absurd and useless would be the so-called 
“pure textile” bills, such as the Lindquist, 
Murdock, Palmer and Myers bills, which 
class the inferior materials, Figs. 1, 3 and 5. 
as “pure wool,” and stamp the better materi- 
als, Figs. 2, 4 and 6, with the mark of in- 
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icriority. All of these materials are wool, 
and when made into cloth are of equal purity 
and cleanliness.. When mixed together in 
the process of manufacture these materials 
can no more be distinguished from each 
ether than Wyoming wool can be distin- 
guished from Montana wool when the two 
are and manufactured into wool 


gcods. 


mixed 
WOOL ON ITS MERITS 

The value of wool fibers as raw material 
for manufacturing depends not on whether 
they have or have not been previously used 
in the manufacture of wool goods, not on 
whether one is called “new wool” and the 
other what the material 
actually is, on its length, strength, fineness, 
flexibility, luster, lack of luster, felting qual- 
ity, lack of felting quality, in fact on that 
indefinite number of characteristics which 
make wool fibers suited for producing the 
inexhaustible variety of products required to 
supply the necessities and gratify the whims 
of men and women. Varying as these raw 
materials do, some shoddy being better than 
some wool, and some wool better than some 
shoddy, they are selected on their intrinsic 
merits and mixed together for manufacture 
ito wool goods. They are also mixed, in 
the fibrous state or after being spun into 
yarn, with other textile materials, mohair, 
camel hair, cotton, flax, hemp, jute, ramie, 
to produce the particular fabric and effect 
dc sired. 

If a fabric fails to protect the 
against cold and damp, hangs badly in the 
garment, wears shiny, becomes threadbare, 
lacks durability, or is defective in any way, 
the cause of the defect is to be found, not 
in the fact that the raw material has been 
used once, twice or more times in the manu- 
fecture of clothing, not that it was called 
waste, noils, shoddy or wool, not on the pro- 
portions in which those materials were used 
or mixed with other textile materials, but on 
the intrinsic value of the raw materials irre- 
spective of their previous condition and on 
the way in which they were converted into 
the finished product. Poor cloth is often 
made of new wool as well as shoddy. Good 
cioth is made of shoddy, noils, waste and 
wool by-products, as well as new wool. 


“shoddy,” but on 


wearer 


EXPLANATION AND DEFENSE OF 


SHODDY 


CONCLUSION 


Here the conclusions of the whole 


matter: 


are 


(a) Shoddy is necessary for the existence 
of the greater number of people now living, 
I the world produce but 
a small fraction of the wool needed to clothe 
the inhabitants of and 


»ecause the sheep of 
temperate cold cli- 
mates. 

danger of infectious dis- 
from handling rags and shoddy than 


(b) There is less 


Cases 2 


irom wool. 


(c) Disease germs that may be in wool, 
rags, shoddy, cotton or other textile materi- 
als, cannot be cloth made from 
because manufacturing 
is a certain and thorough process of purifi- 
cation. 

(d) 
what it is, not by the name given to the wool 
of which it is made. Much of the | 
called shoddy is intrinsically better than 
much of the wool that comes direct from 
the sheep. 


found in 
those raw materials, 


A wool fabric should be judged by 


Woo 


NUMBERING ARTIFICIAL SILK 


BY ARNOLD BERNSTEIN 


From Elsaessisches Textil.Blatt 


[he denier system of numbering’ silk, 
indicating the weight in deniers of 400 aunes 

20 vards) is used for numbering natural 
indi- 
While this 


. ont 311 . acon 
1atural silk, which con- 


number of elementary filaments, 


n introduced for 


silk and has also bee 


ating the size of artificial silk. 
method is suited 
sists of a 
it is not suited for artificial silk, which varies 


widely in the size of the single filament. The 


elementary filament of the natural silk also 
varies in the different cocoons, but they are 
so handled as to give.a very uniform prod- 
It is clear that an artificial thread of 
ne hundred deniers consisting of twelve 
worth much less than if 
with twenty-four filaments. It is, therefore, 
that the number of artificial silk 
should be written so as to indicate the num- 
filaments of which it is composed. 
This might be done by having the number 
of filaments follow the thus, 
100-16, which i 
silk thread made of 
ments. 


filaments is made 


desirable 


ber of 


denier size: 


1 


would indicate a 100 


sixteen element 
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THE WOOL GOODS MARKET 


New York. May 30, 1914 
ituation yped in the 


j ] } 
as Gevei 


41 
» Lille 


back 


ward sprit ‘lothing trade, as a 


} scial — +1 
na usual success 1h 


W hole, 


cisposit and piece 


many 


goods orders have beet 


cancelled \s it 
sted fabrics of various descriptions 
arly orders were placed in quan- 


are the fabrics which have suf 


Whe 


liberal ordet at tne 


woolen 


re carded 


fabrics 


beginning 


NO. 2. A WORSTED SUITIN( NO. 


the season, they have had to take a fai 


share of cancellations. These fabrics, how 


ever, received generally only small or 


sample piece orders, as the clothing trade 
considered the demand would be principally 
[ The 


time show an 


for worsteds. sales of clothing up to 
the present unexpected de- 


mand for carded woolen fabrics, and consid 
has been booked at ad 


a small wind- 


erable business 


vanced prices. This has been 


fall for number of manufacturers, but it 


has not been enough to cause them to be 
boastful of their successes 

Of all trades in the country the clothiers 
re the most opposed to carrying stock 
piece goods or to paying advances in prices. 
It is refreshing to see them placed in a posi- 
tion where they are obliged to place orders 
at advanced prices, even if such advances are 
only to cover advances in prices of raw ma- 
terial. 
steds or 


Some buyers have cancelled wor- 


lered at spring prices and insisted 


CARDED WOOLEN SUITING 


woolen piace Ot 


They 


cannot or will not understand why the ex- 


upon having fabrics in 


them, and at the initial order prices. 
change carmot be made. They will not ac- 


cept goods ordered and made for them un- 
less their sales of clothing call for the full 
quantity. In case one or more pieces of a 


style ordered is above their requirements 


they either refuse to accept the 


cwoods or 
> 


reject them for an imaginary defect. In 
fact they think manufacturers should keep 
all goods made for them, which they do not 


require for actual sales, and that they should 


WOOL CLOAKING 


NO, 5- 
make one or two pieces of a style that they 
need above the quantities for which 
placed orders 


they 


; 
gor as 


The questions now are: How many 
will be left in stock and how many yarns not 
used this season will be left in the manufac- 
turers’ hands, also how will the reduced de- 
mand for goods, yarns and wool affect the 
prices of such commodities ? 

Reports from the wholesale clothing trade 
The me- 
dium and smaller clothiers are considerably 
behind 


are not of an encouraging nature 

in their sales and while the leading 
sealers are getting a large percentage of the 
sales they are not doing as much business as 
usual. It appears that the clothing business 
is gradually being absorbed by the large 
firms. The latter are enabled to keep down 
the cost of manufacturing by their large 
operations and also to make advantageous 
purchases of all kinds. This is giving them 
the advantage over the smaller firms and is 
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gradually increasing their already large 
sales. 

Certain clothing manufacturers have 
complained that foreign made fabrics, espe- 
cially serges, have been weighted with sizing 
or some other substance and that such fab- 
rics have lost an ounce or more while under- 
going the process of sponging. They have 
also complained of the colors not holding as 
well as those of domestic made goods. 
These defects are certainly good arguments 
in favor of goods made in this country of 
which no such complaints have been made. 

Foreign manufacturers are bending their 
best efforts to capture a larger percentage of 
the woolen business. With their experience 
iuring the present season they undoubtedly 
will be far better equipped to secure an in- 
creased business. The business they did 
here this season was quite large in the ag- 
gregate, but it was widely distributed among 
many mills. Many lines were put on the 
market here for which no orders whatever 
were taken 

The writer has already seen some very 
creditable foreign fabrics and styles made 
for the spring season of 1915. They are 
being shown in a quiet way and sample 
orders are already being placed for them. 
These samples show great improvement 
over the products of the same mills for the 
present season and will surely command a 
largely increased business. 

Piracy of fabrics and styles has been car- 
ried to an unusual extent this season. Many 
failures having been scored, it became nec- 
essary for such mills to appropriate the 
brain work of other and more successful 
manufacturers. The writer in going the 
rounds of the market learned of certain free 
selling fabrics and styles which were copied 
in much cheaper fabrics which met with lib- 
eral sales, after which the original manufac- 
turers copied their own goods at lower 
prices than the original copies were sold for. 
This has been done in several instances and 
it has created quite an interesting state of 
affairs for some people, but not so interest- 
ing for others. 

In fancy goods knotted yarn effects are in 
evidence both in women’s and men’s wear, 
both for suits and coatings, and they cer- 
tainly produce very desirable effects in gar- 
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ments. They are something new and strik- 
ing which is what the consumers are de- 
manding at the present time. 

The crest of the Balmacaan wave has 
passed. It is time that it should pass as 25 
and 30 cent goods are being used in making 
such garments. The newest craze is Roman 
stripes for women’s wear and the demand 
ior them has become quite large 

There is a great deal of complaint among 
selling agents and salesmen about the unsat- 
isfactory state of the woolen business during 
this season. Some have said that it is the 
most unsatisfactory since 1894 when the Wil- 
son tariff went into effect. Selling agents 
admit that comparatively few mills have met 
with success in selling their full production 


up to the present time. There is still a 
chance for a good duplicate orders business 
on such fabrics as have been well distrib- 


uted and which have already been favored 
with some repeat orders. Unless some du- 
plicate business has already been received 
on certain fabrics, there is but little chance 
of much business for them during the 
season. 

Selling agents and mill men are devoting 
their time to getting out fabrics, colors and 
styles for the spring season of 1915. Sample 
blankets, selling ends and new bound sam- 
ples are in evidence in many places and they 
are planning to get out samples in time for 


4 


an early spring. Each one is putting for- 
ward his best efforts to getting out the best 
sellers for the season. Their success will de- 
pend to a great extent on what ability and 
support they have at their respective mills. 

Low priced three quarter goods are now 
being shown, and the better goods will be 
shown in July, with the finest goods prob- 
ably to be opened the last of July or in early 
\ugust. Goods usually are shown quietly 
before the general opening and this coming 
season is likely to be no exception to the 
rule. There are certain buyers to whom 
sample blankets are submitted when first 
made and orders are placed from these. It 
is more than probable that such orders 
have already been placed for fair quantities 
of goods. 

Staple goods such as serges are undoubt- 
edly being shown more or less | 
eign and domestic manufacturers. They no 


oth by for- 
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doubt will bring good results as usual to 
those showing good manufacturing at satis- 
factory prices. 

A number of samples of imported fabrics 
accompanied this report. Three of them are 
An analysis of 
five of these fabrics resulted as follows: 

No. 2. Worsted suiting zs., 56 in., $1.75 net 
Warp, 78 en Filling, 78 picks, 


a/2es5 worste j “tual welgnt, 10.2 OZS. 


shown in the illustration. 


No. 3. Worsted suiting, 10 1/2 ozs., 56 in., 
$1.37 1/2 net. Warp, 80 ends, 2/25s worsted. Fill- 
ing, 76 picks, 2/33s worsted. Actual weight, 10.2 
ozs 

No. 4. Carded woolen suiting, 15 ozs., 54 to 55 
in., 52 1/2 cents net. Warp, 32 ends, 14s cotton 
Filling, 28 picks, 1 run. Actual weight, 14 ozs. 

No. 5. Wool cloaking, 20 1/2 ozs., 54 in., $1.20. 
Warp, 4 ends 10s cotton. Filling, 21 picks, 1 run 
Actual weight, 21 ozs. 

No. 6. Wool suiting, 13 ozs., 54 in., 45 cents 
net. Warp, 43 ends, 17s cotton. Filling, 31 picks, 
I run \ctual weight, 13 1/2 ozs. 


A Wool Buyer in the South West 


Wr itte Hv for the Textil He r a he col ad 


The year 1913 will always be memorable 
to the wool trade and its affiliated industries, 
because of the hopes and fears as to the 
effect of the new tariff rates and the calcu- 
lations on the various rates as they were 
being juggled in Congress before the deluge. 
The interval allowed by the new law for ad- 
justment on the various schedules was well 


employed by the trade in getting informed 


foreign wools and wastes. 
Many European houses had their represen- 
tatives in our markets looking over the sit- 
uation. The large number of them about 


on all classes 


the trade !ed some of us to expect grass to 
grow plentifully on Summer St. Many were 
the predictions as to the low range of values 
likely to rule on domestic wools when the 
duty came off, and the difficulty the dealers 
would have in selling wools in competition 
with the fereign dealers. During the sum- 
mer and fall our mills were operating a large 
percentage of their machinery and domestic 
wools were being steadily consumed. Buy- 
ing, except in a few instances, was for actual 
needs only, but the total was large. The 
prices, although not exactly satisfactory as 
to profits, did not show any great losses, and 
by the month of November stocks were well 
reduced and dealers began to breathe easier 
when they realized a large portion of their 
holdings had been marketed without tremen- 
dous losses In December there came a 
change of sentiment based on the goods 
market, and prices began to harden. 

The annual report of wool on hand Jan. 
1, 1914, showed a slight increase over the 
previous year. During this month the ac- 
tivity of sales increased until stocks in deal- 


ers’ hands were down to the vanishing point 
and had moved at advanced prices. The 
season ended with slight if any losses for the 
year’s business. This was an agreeable sur- 
prise as many expected to close their books 
jor the season on the wrong side. The 
shortage of wool stocks at this time led the 
trade to turn early to the 1914 clip for relief, 
and contracting on the sheep’s back was 
opened up about the middle of January in 
Utah at prices ranging from 11 cents in the 
heavy shrinking sections to 16 1/2 cents in 
the light shrinking sections. Before the 
middle of February ten million pounds had 
»een contracted for, leaving only the doubt- 
ful sections. By the time shearing had 
started all the wools in that State had been 
disposed of to the dealers. 

Contracting Nevada also began early and 
nearly 50 per cent. of the clip of this State 
was taken at 12 to 13 1/2 cents, it having 
been seen by the principal operators that the 
wools would likely be in better condition 
than for years. The early shearing in and 
around Phoenix, Arizona, in February was 
not neglected and an unusual large number 
of buyers were turned loose in this place to 
buy the wools. Let no intending wool buyer 
think that much buying can be done at this 
place under present conditions. 

The word “buyer” has no pleasant sound 
to the Arizona sheep man. To his mind it 
means robber or bunko artist, and they re- 
ceive but little consideration. Although 
they may be treated with the same courtesy 
and allowed to examine and perhaps sample 
an occasional clip that is being shorn, or to 
hold a spirited sealed bid sale with them- 


Sie SN ine act te Gia 
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selves just to test their nerve, the result is 
the same, nothing doing. After a few weeks 
of such work, spending money for automo- 
biles for fruitless rides over the desert and 
hoping against hope, the buyers fade toward 
the other sections minus their expenses. 
The early Arizona wools are consigned to 
Boston and only one house gets more than a 
“look in.” This state of affairs was no 
Goubt brought about by the boys of some 


Watcpful waiting at Beardsley, Arizona. Just arrived 01 
ready to start. Every herder has his “burro” to 
carry water and the camp outfit 


remote period overplaying their hands and 
working buying combinations, so that there 
was what might be called restraint of trade. 
In any event the buying business is not good 
at Phoenix, even for the pampered buyers of 


were 
not 


the trade. Manufacturers’ 
turned down without a tremor 
enough intcrest was shown in their presence 
to look them up or class them other than 
with the common herd bent on robbing the 
sheep man of his just deserts. 

This consignment business is no doubt 
sufficiently attractive as a banking proposi- 
tion to make it worth while for the bank 
presidents to take an active part by being 
on the ground to insure things going right, 
and it is said even to extending their efforts 
to other States and The early 


agents 
and 


sections. 


A WOOL BUYER IN 
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sales in beston of light shrinking clips at a 
high grease price is always industriously cir- 
culated among the growers who shear later 
so that their ideas are keyed up to a point 
where consignment is the only thing pos- 
sible. These wools, being the first of the 
1914 clip to arrive East, are sold quickly and 
easily on a bear market at 21 to 22 cents, 
costing clean about 55 a fine 
French combing wool 

Other new wools that buyers seek for 
early requirements are the “fed” wools. 
This is wool from sheep that have been fed 
or fattened for market and are found during 
March and April in the Middle West. The 
starting points for the buyer are the stock 
yards of Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago and 
St. Paul. Ranchers of the far West ship 
train loads to one of these markets. If the 
sheep on their arrival are fat enough they 
are offered for sale at once, but if not, are 
fed on grain for several weeks before being 
offered. Sheep or lambs that are rejected by 
the buyers for the packers as not being 
heavy enough for slaughter are often sold to 
the speculative farmers who may have their 
barns full of grain, alfalfa meal, cotton seed 
meal, or corn, which is fed to the sheep or 
lambs untti they have taken on sufficient 
weight to be marketable. About three 
weeks befcre they are ready for market the 
sheep are shorn as they take on weight 
faster with the wool off. The size of the 
farm flocks varies with the financial capacity 
of the farmer, some of the largest feeding 
five or six thousand head. Like every other 
business it has its ups and downs and the 
amount of wool shorn depends largely on 
the packers who seem to have it in their 
power to regulate prices for the sheep so 
that sometimes it does not pay the feeders to 
shear. The wool in this case comes on to 
the market in the form of pulled wool. 

At the sheep market in the different lo- 
calities it is an interesting sight to watch 
the sheep salesmen showing off the size and 
quality of the sheep by catching them by the 
hind leg and throwing them to the ground. 
after which the buyer makes his examination 
as to the condition and probable weight. The 
sheep are sold by weight. After a sale is 
made they are driven or led to the platform 
scales and weighed. Several goats are kept 


cents for 
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at the pens for use as leaders and are very 


proficient at this line of work. One old chap 
was most friendly and almost climbed the 
in his anxious efforts to secure 
that offered 


be loaded with sheep, the 


corral fence: 


tobacco was him. 


a chew ol 


When a 


A CACIUS IN ARIZONA 


goat leader is driven into the band and im- 
mediately takes his position in the direction 
it is desired to move, the sheep following 
blindly whether it is on board a car or to 
the shambles. 

The fed wools this season opened at about 
18 cents for the finer wools and 20 cents for 
medium grades, but the pace soon warmed 
up under keen competition and advanced 
two to three cents a pound. As the season 
neared its end the packers seemed to ar- 
range prices so that it would not pay owners 
to shear and numbers who might have shorn 
sold their sheep with the wool on. 

The country banks sometimes have amus- 
ing and complicated transactions with the 
small farmers. One man wanted to borrow 


a few dollars and put up two cows as se- 
curity. The papers were passed and the 
mortgage registered in due form. Several 
days later the man called and wanted the 
mortgage changed as he had swapped one of 
the cows for a heifer. Later he called again 
with the request that the mortgage be again 
changed as he had swapped the other cow 
for a mule. When note came due the bank 
tound their security had changed to several 
sOWS. 

Contraciing opened in Montana at 16 1/2 
to 17 cents and it is estimated that about 60 
per cent. of this State went early at from 
these figures up to 19 cents. At the latter 
figure there came a breathing spell, but 
whenever a clip could be contracted for it 
was done. As shearing approaches it is es- 
timated that about 70 per cent. of the wools 
have been sold. The condition is expected 
to be a litile heavier than last year as there 
has been an.open winter so that the wools 
have more earth shrink than last season. 

Later reports are to the effect that the 
sealed bid poles which usually take place in 
Idaho and Oregon are likely to be aban- 
doned owing to the small supply of unsold 
wool open for offers. 

It is difficult to remember when in years 
past the Boston wool lofts have been so bare 
of domestic wool at this time of the vear. 
The Utah, Colorado, Nevada and Arizona 
wools have moved into the manufacturers’ 
hands about as fast as they arrive, there 
seeming to be a vast vacuum for domestic 
wools to fili. Until this is done there is not 
iikely to be an accumulation. The wools 
move at substantial profits, which must look 
ood to the men who are taking them. The 
wool is easy to obtain as the mills do not 
inake much of any effort to break asking 
prices, seeming to feel they must have wool 
at any price. This state of affairs is helped 
along by a continually rising foreign market, 
there being a very strong demand for wools 
in Europe. Mills appear to be well em- 
ployed and evidently have no stocks of do- 
mestic wool to draw from. This makes the 
harvest for the dealers who went in early 
and contracted. It seems safe to state that 
never in the history of the trade has so large 
a percentage of our domestic clip been con- 
tracted for before shearing. 





The National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers 


The tenth annual meeting of this organ were held on the 
ization and the exhibition in conjunction Wednesday and 
therewith, which were held in Philadelphia iment was shown 


the week of May 11th to 15th inclusive, made open so that the manufacturer 


that city the Mecca for hosiery and under- mple time to attend 


CHARLES E LEIPPF, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


year manufacturers from all parts of the vestigate tle many new machines and appli- 
United States. ances that were shown. 

The attendance was probably the largest The social feature of the week was the 
that this association has ever had, over 300 complimentary smoker and entertainment 
members and guests having registered. Un- given to the members and exhibitors of the 
usual interest prevailed during the different association at the Scottish Rite Hall, Broad 
sessions. St., where a very pleasant evening was en- 

The regular sessions of the association ioved. Lavish provision was made for the 
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ntertainment of th 1ests. The program 


‘onsisted and an 


repast 
amusing entertainment by vaudeville artists. 


The fir 


zation 


meeting of the organ- 
order President 


1 with 

Leippe in the chair, who introduced Mayor 
T 

' 


‘lankenburg of Philadelphia. 


MAYOR’S ADDRESS 


magistrate of the largest textile city in 
world it gives me especial pleasure to welcome 
members of the National Association of Ho- 
J Manufacturers to Philadel- 


You stand for one great branch or division of 
employment which, in this city, furnishes work to 
one-third of our great army of skilled labor. 
Your visit opportune moment, be- 

in production is forcing 
ind thorough survey of 
i and our social life. For 
number of years even the most enthusiastic be- 
f government have thought 
some features of our 
arnestly and honestly 
sentiment in this direc- 
tion. Y business world have also 
been awar that certain abuses have 
leveloped which require prompt and skilful treat- 
ment if the body commercial is not to suffer seri- 
us injury. We must never forget that ours is not 
dollar country, as is too often charged, and that 
nly by devotion to the public good and a high 
civic spirit intain the glorious position 
we now occupy) the nations of the world. 

Recognizing that appreciating the 
temper of public mi I would add to my 
words of welcome the suggestion that while you 
remain in this great city of homes you devote a 
portion of your time to the study of some preva- 
lent feature in our life which, I believe, are 
worthy of consideration and emulation by fhe rest 

[ the republic. I would suggest a study of a pe- 
culiar {eature in Philadelphia life—namely, the wide 
range of our industries. We cover more than 200 

the 264 lines of occupation recorded by the 
United States Census. This wide range of occu- 
pation carries us int ll parts of the world as 
buyers of raw material and into all parts of the 
world as sellers of manufactured goods. As a con- 
sequence, we have built up a foreign connection 
which frequently has carried the city through 
peri f | trade, because hard 
times seldom prevail over all the world at the same 
moment. 

Let me say again, y 


use a perceptible 
"1 ' 
ipon all of us a seri 


r business, our politi 


ievers in our { 
in improvement 
iblic life 


working to 


m- 
I 


nal 
among 


a 
condition, 
4 


yveriods of dul imes in local 


u are welcome, doubly wel- 
come, to the mother city of the republic, to the 
greatest textile city in the world. And, gentle- 
men, I extend to you the freedom of the city. May 
your stay be pleasant and profitable, and may you 
carry with you a kind remembrance of the hearty 
welcome Philadelphia extends to you. 


Congressman ‘J. Hampton Moore then 
addressed the convention, condemning in 
strong terms the burden placed on business 
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by unnecessarily restrictive legislation. He 


attacked the investigation into the cost of 
production of hosiery and underwear which 
is now being conducted by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Edward J. Cattle enlivened the meeting 
with an entertaining and optimistic speech, 
after which President Leippe delivered his 
annual address: 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 


As president of this association, it affords me 
much unalloyed pleasure to extend to you our 
greetings on this, the tenth anniversary of our 
association. The officers of this association pride 
themselves (rightly, too) upon the high position 
our association has taken among the associations 
formed for the betterment of the various crafts 
they represent. I know I voice the united senti- 
ments of our officers when I say that a very great 
measure of this success is due to the untiring 
energy of our secretary and the hearty coopera- 
tion of our members. 

The knitting industry seems to me at this time 
to be in a state of evolution, and the manufacturer 
hardly knows from day to day where he stands 
I hardly know of an industry that has undergone 
the changes in a few years that the fine seamless 
line of hosiery has. It is but a few years that the 
finest seamless hose was a 204 needle, that jumped 
to 240 needles. The ladies’ hose had a two-inch 
welt, and a single 60 heel and toe splicer. The 
next evolution was a reinforced garter top, the 
next a four-ply heel and toe, the next a six-inch 
welt, the next a high spliced heel and double sole, 
the next an entire silk hose, the next silk boot, 
the next genuine silk plaited, next a wood fiber silk, 
next a wood fiber silk plaited. and next a genuine 
silk and wood fiber mixed. What next? Heaven 
only knows. A great many manufacturers have 
spent about all their earnings in buying new ma- 
chinery so as to keep in the procession, and have 
introduced systems to lessen the waste, and bring 
their business up to a high state of efficiency, so 
as to permit them, if possible, to make only a fair 
profit upon the capital invested in their business 
There has been no time in the history of the ho- 
siery business when the changes were so rapid, and 
machinery became antiquated so quickly. Every- 
one of the many changes enumerated above have 
increased the value of the hosiery produced. 

I say, and without fear of contradiction, that 
the hosiery made in America, by Americans, is 
better value for the money than the hosiery made 
in any other part of the world, and more than gs 
per cent. of the hosiery made in the United States 
is consumed here. Up to less than a year ago 
the business of all hosiery manufacturers was all 
that could be wished for. Every mill was run- 
ning full tilt, not an idle machine anywhere. The 
employes working the full limit of time, at the 
highest wages paid in the world for hosiery work- 
ers, employes earning from $8 to $40 per week, 
with an average in many mills of $12 to $18 for 
girls, and from $16 to $40 for men. These were 
American wages paid to American working peo- 
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ple, who live like Americans, and who have more 
of the real comforts of life than the working peo- 
ple of any other part of the world. But, within 
one year or a little more, there came into power 
a new party in our national Government, whose 
policies were not the policies of the old party 
The old party’s policy was the American market 
for the Americans. ‘There is no other market in 
the world for our own products so good as our 
own market. Why destroy that which you hav: 
and which is your heritage, and hand it over to 
aliens, who have no interest whatever in us, ex- 
cept what they can get out of us, and give us as 
little as possible in return. 

I almost imagine I can hear someone say—Mr. 
President, you are a pessimist. Gentlemen, this 
is neither time for pessimism nor optimism, this 
is the time to tell the truth. We have real condi- 
tions confronting us, and not imaginary ones. 
The purchasing power of the American wage- 
earner has not increased one tittle since the pres- 
ent tariff has gone into effect, but on the other 
hand with thousands of American employes en- 
tirely out of work, and others on short time, the 
purchasing power has decreased considerably more 
than the majority of pessimists would be willing to 
admit. At the rate that foreign hosiery and othe: 
knit goods have been dumped on the American 
market within the last three months, it will be 
only a matter of a short while before our mills 
will be half or more than half idle. Indeed, some 
f our mills are running as little as three days a 
week, others four and five, and I am sure very few, 
if any, are running full time. Who is benefited by 
this condition—it is the foreign manufacturer and 
the importer. What interest do American manu 
facturers and American employes have in the 
goods made abroad? None. [very pair of stock- 
ings imported means just that number less for 
American employes to make, just that much less 
bread and butter for you, me and our employes 

Abraham Lincoln has so ably said, “I do not 
know much about the tariff, but I do know when 
we buy goods abroad we get the goods and they 
set our money, but when we buy our goods at 


home we get the goods and the money also 


Now if the American consumer was paying less 
the imported hosiery today than he paid undet 

the higher tariff. we could not complain justly, be- 
iuse the great American public would be bene 
fited by the reduction in the tariff, but there has 
been no reduction to the consumer. To sum it up, 


ve all get something—the American manufacturer 

ses the business, the American working man his 
means of earning a livelihood, the American Gov 
ernment the tariff or revenue, and the foreign 


manufacturer is happy 

In the month of February, 1914, the importation 
10siery was 40 1/2 per cent. greater than in 
913. All other knit goods imports outside of ho- 
siery were 67.7 per cent. greater than in 1913. In 
the month of March, 1914, the importation of ho 
siery was 72 4/5 per cent. greater than in 1913, 
nd_all other knit goods 71.9 per cent. greater 
than in 1913. Every month shows an increase, 
and this is just the beginning. Someone may say 
that hosiery is the only thing being hit—not so. 
let us compare some of the other textiles. Cot- 
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on cloth increased in February, 1914, irom $727,- 
121 to $1,454,439, or 100 per cent. In March, from 
$721,902 to $1,402,071, r 94 per cent.; woolen 
dress goods in February from $262,938 to $782,121 
or 197 per cent.; March from $225,973 to $740,928, 
'r 227 per cent.; woolen cloths under free wool 
February, 1913, $464,742 to $1,564,197 in 1914, OF 
236 per cent.; March, 1913. $328,974, to $1,396,910 
In 1914, OF 324 per cent. increase, 

[his is not hearsay; these are Government sta 
tistics. Now, gentlemen, these are conditions. | 
have given them to you quite briefly. You might 
ask me what is the remedy. I would say this: 
Where is the man of large or small business in 
terests who would hand over his business to an 
inexperienced ward politician, who knows nothing 
more or cares less about your business interests 
than the man in the moon. It is the business 
every business man and every manufacturer to get 
into politics, nominate and elect such men as will 
look after your interests and the interests of you 
employes. There is no division between the manu 
facturer and his employes—they are paramount, th 
ne cannot succeed without the other. If I hav: 
nothing to do, my employes have nothing to d 
either 

We have a few more days before the primary 
election here in Pennsylvania. When you get 
home, take off your coats, make it your business 

» see that only such men are nominated for of 
fice that will do your bidding. The business is 
terests have stood aloof too long. We sowed 
the wind and are now reaping the whirlwind. Ger 
tlemen, equip yourselves like men. Where you: 
present representatives are truly your represent 
tives, tell them so, and help them to a renomination 
and election, but where they have misrepresented 
you and your interests, make it your business t 
see that they stay at home 

Gentlemen, I need not tell you who looked afte: 
your interests in the United States Senate for 
nearly twenty years, you know as well as I can tel! 


yu Senator Penrose, I[ say, without fear of 
truthful contradiction the best business Senator 
Pennsylvania has ever had, and we should say as 
1e master of old, “Well done, good and faithful 
ervant: thou hast been faithful over a few things. 
T +] sal = mse! . . 99 . 
! will make thee ruler over many things. 


At the second session on Wednesday, John 
. Wood, of Philadelphia, addressed the 
meeting, outlining the work of the Pennsy!- 
vania Manufacturers Association to secure 
sane legislation in Pennsylvania Arthur 7 
Bradlee followed with a talk on the subject 
of conditioning yarn and cloth. He spoke 
tf the tests made at the Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., to determine the moisture 
regain for wool and the subsequent adoption 
of an allowance of 15 per cent. He referred 
to the efforts made by the cotton trade to 
establish a standard sales note and the worl 


oi a committee to secure the adoption of 
uniform method of testing. Mr. Bradlee 
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spoke of the large number of tests of textile 
jaterials made English conditioning 
uses and the adoption of a sales note at 
Afanel + 8) ] ] 
Manchester and bradiord. 
lhe next speaker was Calvin M. Smyth, 
president of the National Wholesale Dry 


Goods Association, who spoke on the eco 
nomic advantage of the jobber in the schem¢ 

£f Ae } Ss otentased " 1 , fol] ‘ | 
Ol dry goods distribution. Me was tollowed 


by T. J. Fernley, secretary of the association 
jie asked that the manufacturers cooperat« 


with the distributors of goods and pointed 
out that the distributor was performing a 
carrying on business 


economicaliy. Mr. Fernley pointed out that 
the cost of distributing the manufacturers’ 
pioducts was from 13 to 15 per cent. and that 
the average net return to the distributor did 
not exceed 2 per cent. The turn over was 

made more than four times a year, leav- 
r the net return one-half of one per cent 


The election of officers was the next busi- 


ness on the program and resulted as follows: 


esident, Charles E. Leippe, Reading Knitting 
Mills, Reading a ice-president, Edward 
Blood, Sr., John Blood & Br Philadelphia; sec- 

nd vice-president, T. H. Johnston, Knoxville 
Knitt ng Mills ( Knoxville, Tenn.; secret 
C. B. Carter, Philadelphia, and Robert 











C. Blood, John Blood & Bro., Philadelphia. The 
following directors were elected to succeed them 


selves: W. Park Moore, Brown Knitting C 
Philadelphia; S. D. Bausher, Gotham Underwear 
Mills and Bleach Works, Hamburg, Pa., and B. | 
Galbraith, Bay City, Micl 





Secretary Carter presented a report of the 
Board of Directors which is as follows: 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


Your Board of Directors, in connection with th 
fficers and advisory board, have held frequent 
meetings during the past year and have in every 
way endeavored to advance not only the best in 
terests of the associati 


u 





ts further growth and 


development, but also to plan for the protection 
of the individual members’ best interests Inas 


and non-members of 
llv advised regarding 


much as both the members 
the country have been kept fu 
the principal lines of work that have been tran 
sacted, we deem it unnecessary to go into details 
regarding the year’s work, but will briefly review 
some of the most important questions that have 
been taken up 


he matter of educational work along the lines 


of cost methods has been a question of vital i 

terest to the association and to individual members 
ever since the association was organized, and we 
presume that this topic will always remain a vital 
issue in our work. Repeated efforts have been 


to formulate plans that would enable knit- 
ng manufacturers to adopt practical methods tor 
e accurate costing of their goods, but as yet no 


generally accepted system has been agreed upon 
Your Board of Directors have had frequent con 
erences during the vear with cost and efficiency 
experts, who have made investigations among 


knitting manufacturers with the idea of developing 
plans for assisting the manufacturers on this yital 


question. We hope some tangible plan may be 
lopted that will prove effective in the object 
ught 
[he plans that were tentatively adopted at 
: ' 1 
113 convention upon the subject of special pack 


ng have been more fully developed since that 


with the result that it now seems probable 
iat by September 1 of this year, or possibly 
irlier, our association will be in position to be 
gin filling orders for all forms of bands and labels 


] 


and such other special pack ng as the trade de- 


mands. It must be borne in mind, however, that 


+; 






the assoc on is not going into the printing bus 


iness, but will assemble the requirements of th: 
jobbers and have same printed in large quantities 
by the band and label printers at competitive 
prices, the first consideration, of course, to be on 
the quality of work required. There is no ques- 
tion but that this department of our work will 
prove not only a great saving in expense to knit 


ing manufacturers, but will also lessen the un- 





ited delays that are now an everyday o: 


rence in securing prompt 


\nother abuse that is gradi developing 





ne of special packing is that of gold trans 
fers, and we deem it expedient that manufacturers 
should adopt some uniform practice in handling 
this proposition 

[he same may also be said of the rider ticket 
question, which so far is affecting the hosiery 
manufacturers more extensively than other lines of 
knitted goods. We respectfully invite the atten- 
tion ¢ our members to this question, with a view 
adopting some uniform practice in handling 


same 


he rapid development of standardization of 
goods 1s causing the knitting manufacturers more 
ictively to adopt plans for establishing and main- 
taining their identity with the trade, which can 
nly be done through the adoption of trade-mark 
methods in distributing their products. This ques- 
tion has been very fully discussed at several meet- 
ings of our Board of Directors. We hope this 
convention may see its way clear to take some 
action that will facilitate the better protection of 
their interests 

Your attention has been called to the investiga- 
tions that are being made by the Department of 
Commerce at Washington upon the subject of 
nanufacturers’ costs and conditions, and we wish 
to present for your consideration the action of a 
recent conference held in Washington by a num- 
ber of our members on this subject 


Following are the resolutions adopted: 


Resolved. By the National Association of Ho- 
siery and Underwear Manufacturers that the prop- 
osition for the handling of the trade-mark busi- 
ness of the members of this association be handled 
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a 
through one channel for the benefit of all mem- 
bers concerned; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Trade Mark Title Co., ol! 


New York, Baltimore, Washington and Fort 
Wayne, be ‘nstructed by the secretary of the Na 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers that the proposition as presented 
to said association be accepted. 

Whereas, We have listened to a very able ad- 
dress by J. P. Wood on standardization of safe- 
guards of machinery, etc.; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the president appoint a commit- 
tee of three members of this association to work 
in conjunction with a similar committee of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association to devise 
and recommend such safeguards to the members 
yf this association that will lessen accidents and 
preserve human life. 

Whereas, The investigations that have been au- 
thorized by Congress and which are being made 
under the direction of the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington as to the cost of manufac- 
ture in connection with present business condi 
tions, as the basis for determining the defects of 
the Underwood-Simmons Tariff bill in its relation 
o manufacturing interests, would not at this time 
be a true reflection of the actual results of the new 
tariff bill; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that these investigations be 
postponed until at least a year after the Under- 
wood-Simmons bill became a law, for the reason 
that practically all manufacturers are still operat- 
ing on orders taken prior to the passage of the 
new bill, hence the adverse effects cannot be felt 
until old orders have been exhausted. 


The report of the Arbitration Committee 
was as follows: 
REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 


In preparing this little handbook as a guide to 
arbitration the committee has in mind the elim- 
ination of unnecessary formality and “red tape,” 
which on the face of it is one of the p 
bjections to legal proceedings. 

Such brief rules and regulations as are herein 
laid down may for the most part be regarded as 
suggestive and tentative. They are designed to 
simplify proceedings rather than to impose restric- 
tions, and enable arbitrators to satisfy themselves 
before making awards that they have secured all 
available evidence and otherwise conducted their 
proceedings in conformity with the demands of 
equity. 

Arbitration tribunals, composed of business men, 
are not competent to pass upon disputes where 
the litigants demand settlement upon a legal basis 
only. Their proper jurisdiction is limited to cases 
in which both parties seek settlement upon a basis 
of equity rather than upon a basis of law, and pre- 
fer arbitration to legal proceedings as a means to 
that end. 

Independent of the fact that the very purpose 
of arbitration is to avoid the necessity for appeal- 
ing to the courts it seems doubtful if the cause of 
arbitration can be promoted by the enactment of 
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In some States (notably New York 
been passed ostensibly for the purpose of encour 
aging the practice of arbitration and which are 
popularly supposed to invest arbitration findings 
with the force of law court decisions. At first 





glance this appears to be a distinct advantage, but 
when we take into consideration the fact that in 
order to secure this advantage arbitration pro- 
ceedings must be conducted in conformity with 
code provisions prescribed by the | ind that 
the various States do not have unifor laws, its 
merits are not so apparent 

On the contrary, it will be seen to complicate 
the work of arbitrators by ympelling the observ- 


ance of formalities, and militate against the adop- 
tion by trade organization throughout the country 


oi simple and uniform methods of conducting arbi- 
tion vroceedings 

Moreover a careful reading { law of arbi- 
tration of the State New York fails to disclose 
that it really does render the acceptance of arbi 
tration findings mor bligatory, even when the 
proceedings are conducted i: mnformity with it. 
On the contrary, it provides that arbitration find- 
igs must be validated by orders of urt before 
tl ey become legal ybligations 

It paves the way for review by the courts of 
both arbitration proceedings and arbitration find- 
ugs. It provides that motion t 1cate an award 
may be made by either party to the submission 
and makes it mandatory upon the court to issu 
an order to vacate in certain specified cases; as 
for instance, where the arbitrators had “exceeded 
their power” or shown “evident partiality” or “any 
other misbehavior by which t rights of any 
party had been prejudiced.” How vuld a court 
pass upon such averments without investigating 
both the arbitration proceedings and the merits of 
the dispute? 

The net result of the law is to render arbitra- 
tion awards binding and final only when both par- 
ties to the submission choose t iccept them 
When we take into consideratior lso the fact 


that the presence of this law on the statute books 
strips an agreement to arbitrate and abide by the 
results of its character as a contract which might 
be sued out on its own merits, we feel tempted to 
ask if our New York friends ha not been con- 
sulting their lawyers as to the best way to dispense 
with their services 

Undoubtedly, the chief obstacles to the success- 
ful practice of arbitration heretofore encountered 
have been the difficulty of securing satisfactory 
arbitrators and the dissatisfaction with awards 
which may be fairly charged to the generally prac- 
ticed method of selecting them 

The practice has been for each of the parties to 
a dispute to select one arbitrator and the two so 
selected a third, but there is no good reason why 
the parties to a dispute should choose the arbi- 
trators and every reason why they should not 
Why should they desire to do so except in antici- 
pation of favors to come? It is quite certain that 
if they carried their troubles to court they would 
not be permitted to select the trial judges; and 
that for good and sufficient reasons which are just 


‘ teat 


as applicable to the selection of arbitrators as to 


+} 


the selection of judges of the 
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The competence of arbitrators is dependent not 
only upon their integrity, but also upon their spe- 
cial knowledge and training. A dispute between 
a manufacturer ar ad a merchant might very. well be 
decided by a court composed of manufacturers 
and merch ants 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the various trade 
organizations will establish arbitration bureaus 
and cooperate with each other is providing arbi- 
trators, they will experience no difficulty in making 
up competent unbiased tribunals and the business 
man who would be unwilling to submit his case 
tc a tribunal as provided is not looking for 
square deal, but for a fight. 

If arbitration is to supersede litigation to any 
appreciable extent in the business world it must 
be based upon whatever confidence the business 
world has in its own integrity. That a sufficient 
basis of confidence exists will not be doubted save 
by the envious and the pessimistic. 

As already intimated, the rules and regulations 


appended hereto are by no means presented as 
being idBal and complete, but we hope they will 
serve as a practical working basis Until they can 
be revised in the light of a more mature experi 
ence 


The officers, directors and advisory board of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers shall constitute its bureau of arbi- 
tration. They shall have a chairman from their 
own number and the secretary of the association 
shall be the secretary of the bureau. 

It shall be-the duty of the chairman of the 
bureau to appoint all arbitrators, and in so doing 
he shal! be careful to ascertain as far as practi- 
cable that neither close personal friendship nor 
animosity exists between any of his appointees on 
either of the parties t | i He shall not 
be confined in selecting arbitrators to the mem- 
bership of the bureau 

All submissions must be signed by both parties 
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to the dispute and must stipulate that they agre: 
to submit their differences to the Bureau of Arbi 
tration of The Hosiery and Underwear Manufac 


turers Association for adjustment and that they 
will accept the findings of the bureau as final and 
binding and pay the costs incurred as the arbi 
trators may airect,. 


All findings and rds must be typewritten in 








triplicate, signed by the arbitrators individually 
and countersigned on behalf of the bureau by its 
chairman. One ypy shall be forwarded to each 
of the disputants and one placed on file by the 
bureau. 

Arbitrators shall serve without compensation, 
but shall be reimbursed for all necessary personai 
expenses incurred while attending to the tasks 
assigned them (Note—The committee recog- 
nizes that “the laborer is worthy of his hire” but 


hopes that those appointed to arbitrate will be 
willing to sacrifice their time and labor in the 
interests of progress, at least until the value of 
arbitration is more thoroughly demonstrated and 
the practice of it firmly established.) 

At the time of submission each of the parties to 
the dispute shall pay to the bureau a submission 
fee of $20. No further charges shall be made 
excepting for the actual and necessary expenses 


incurred in properly conducting the arbitration 
proceedings Such expenses shall be assessed 
against either or both of the disputants as the 
arbitrators may determine. 

All cases should be heard and disposed of as 
speedily as thorough and careful consideration of 
them will permit. This will generally be to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned and will help 
the cause of arbitration. Many cases may be sat- 
isfactorily adjudicated without the taking of per- 
sonal (oral) testimony. When this is practicable 
it will be to the convenience of all parties con- 
cerned and will save time and money for the dis- 
putants, particularly when they reside at a distance 
from the offices of the association. In such cases 
the arbitrators should require each of the parties 
to submit a written statement of their case and 
claims, together with all documents relating 
thereto—correspondence, orders, invoices, etc. 

When oral testimony is received it should be 
taken by a stenographer, transcribed and placed 
with the other documentary evidence for reference 
when the arbitrators are giving final consideration 
to the case. 

Care should be taken that any averments by 
either of the parties and deemed by the arbitrators 
to affect the merits of the case, should be brought 
to ot notice of the adverse party and an oppor- 
tunity given to the latter to make reply thereto. 
This, of course, is simply stating one of the first 
principles of equity, and it is only noted here 
because first principles are sometimes lost sight of. 

Make clear cut, positive and definite decisions, 
but be sure they are sufficiently comprehensive to 
cover all matters in dispute and make final dispo- 
sition of them. Don’t make a decision in the 
nature of a compromise for the sake of concilia- 
tion, but don’t be afraid to make such a decision 
when the equities of the case demand it. In many 
cases, perhaps in a majority of cases, neither all 
the right nor all the wrong is on one side, and in 
such cases a just decision and award must neces- 
sarily be somewhat in the nature of a com- 
promise. Remember that you are sitting as a 
court of equity, not as a court of law. 


The following letter from Senator Penrose 
was read at the Thursday session: 


SENATOR PENROSE’S LETTER 


Since writing you I regret to find that my sched- 
ule of engagements will render it impossible for 
me to be present at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers during the week beginning Mon- 
day, May 

After traveling a large part of Pennsylvania 
during the past few weeks, I find that industrial 
conditions are steadily growing worse as the 
result of the Underwood Tariff law. Evidently, no 
relief is in sight for the industries of the country 
until the Republican party can be restored to 
power and we can go back to the protective sys- 
tem under which the country reached such a 
height of prosperity. I am glad to be able to 
inform you and your associates that the tide is 
settling strongly in favor of the Republican party 
all over Pennsylvania and throughout the country 
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The people have come to the conclusion that the 
government is in the hands of men incompetent 
to run it and is under the control of a party whose 
policies are bound to lead to disaster. 

I urge all the members of your association and 
all others engaged in industrial enterprises in the 
United States to put forth their best activities and 
energies in support of the tariff issue so that our 
country may be enabled to again start on a period 
of expansion and prosperity. 

I send my hest greeting to all 

Bois Penrose. 


The following papers were also read at 
this meeting: 
MR. TREGOE’S REMARKS 


he distinguishing mark of present-day 
production that while certain elements, 
ly con- 


It is 
industria 

related to quality and style, are critic: 
sidered, yet one element (that is, the governing 
law of distribution) is usually not reckoned with. 
I am unable to tender one thought upon the fea- 
tures of your production and my presentation 
must be of that element that has the same ulti 
mate effect upon the economy of your enterprises 
as air upon human life. This fundamental ele- 
ment which surrounds production as does atmos 
phere the earth, and holds it in an irresistible 
grasp, is purchasing power. 

Business is a development of man’s efforts to 
satisfy his needs, and there are three elements to 
business: The need, the goods that will satisty, 
and, midway between these two, the ability to 
satisfy the need The absence of either the first 
or last element affects unfavorably the continuity 
of the business transaction, but the absence of the 
second entirely destroys it. 

If your production continues irrespective of the 
purchasing power, that is, the ability of the con- 
sumer to safely buy, what happens? The produc- 
tion must be marketed; the marketing of the pro- 
duction in the face of the diminished purchasing 
power means cheapened credit. Cheapened credit 
means bad debt waste, and bad debt waste means 
an ultimate tax upon every citizen of the nation. 

As you have laboratories for physical tests, we 
wonder if a laboratory to test purchasing power 
might not prove economical and profitable to 
gauge production as there is a probable market for 
consumption, and to have production ebb and flow 
as the purchasing power ebbs and flows, and thus 
the two delicately balanced in perfect harmony 
and with the absence of strain and waste 

We can feel proud as a nation of our credit 
system, it has made us unique in the world’s in 
Gustrial history. The business men of no other 
nation repose as much confidence in one another 
as do those of our States. Credit is checked 
from seller to buyer when the two have never met 
and are situated miles distant from one another, 
and we have shown a remarkable power to develop 
all the credit that is needed to sustain safely our 
domestic commerce. 

Notwithstanding the general appreciation of the 
commercial morality. yet in the aggregate our bad 
cebt waste is seriously large each vear, and we 
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can assert without fear of contradiction that the 
avoidable bad debt waste approximates $200,000,- 
coo per annum. Now, we calculate what the sav- 
ing of this amount would mean to the producer 
and the consumer. It must ultimately be paid for, 
and no greater caution can be encouraged in the 
business economy than to recognize the enormity 
of this waste and bend efforts to its decrease and 
eventual elimination 

We are sure the presentation of these brief 
thoughts will inspire in you a deep regard and a 
profound respect for the purchasing power’s dom- 
ination of distribution and that the credit system 
should be defended against injury and abuse by 
the exercise of intelligent methods and high busi- 
ness ideals. We must recognize economy in dis- 
tribution and credit from the relationship between 
distribution and credit, for whenever the credit sys- 
tem is under strain or breaks down and idleness 
follows, it is attended with loss of purchasing 


power, and the whole commer ommonwealth 
is shocked 

In addition to this economy in distribution, there 
must be the expression of commercial honor in 


production and distribution. There should never 
be the trading of principles for dollars, but a rec 
ognition that every act carries its eventual com- 
pensation, that honesty will be recompensed with 
honesty, and unfairness will be recompensed with 
reprobation and loss. There can be no higher 
expression of patriotism than standing unitedly 
for an honest commercial commonwealth. Put- 
ting into good products honest values and not 
misrepresenting them, distributing with a regard 
for the governing law of distribution and not en- 
couraging sales to the injury of the buyer’s finan- 
cial or credit standing; recognizing the mutuality 
of interest and endeavoring to maintain a perfect 
poise and a proper balance between the ability of 
the consumer to satisfy his needs and provision 
for their satisfaction. 

The National Association of Credit Men, which 
I have the honor to represent, is deeply concerned 
in preserving the credit system from unnecessary 
burdens in keeping its ebb and flow according to 
governing laws and to show business men that 
through its defense, and in expressing the highest 
ideals in commercial morality we shall become the 
world’s model in honest and intelligent trading. 





lor other papers read at this meeting 
see page I7T. 


SAFETY FIRST 


The “Safety First’ campaign, inaugurated some 
time ago by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at 
Akron, is already productive of good results. 
Prizes were given men with good ideas for mak- 
ing danger points safe, and the number of acci- 
dents reduced. One of the picturesque features of 
Goodyear factory development is the Goodyear 
fire department, which responds to a perfect fac- 
tory system of calls, with light, modern apparatus, 
and has doubtless saved the company serious fire 


losses on occasions 
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The Philadelphia Knitting Machinery Exhibition. 


The exhibition held in connection with the 
Convention of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, has 
become such a well established affair that 
carly application for space is necessary to 
insure representation. Long before this ex 
hibition opened last month every available 
foot was sold and many were disappointed in 
securing room. It is expected that next 
year’s exhibition will be held elsewhere so 
that both convention and exhibition may 
have the needed room which growth of in- 
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all the exhibits would iar exceed the limits 
of this issue, but we will present and illus- 
‘rate the principal features of each. The pic- 
tures give a good idea of its extent and gen- 
eral character. The photographers were 
obliged to work under great disadvantages 
and it was not always possible to get a loca- 
tion where the best view was to be had. 


The exhibit of Scott & Williams, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., was the largest of its kind in the show, re- 
sembling a fully equipped knitting plant on a 
miniature scale with 16 hosiery knitting machines 
and three shirt machines all in operation and a 


staff of expert help to operate them. It attracted 





Scott & Williams, Inc. 


The expcrience of past years made the 
show go off smoothly. The decorations were 
most attractive and the flags and bunting, 
neat railings and adequate lighting gave a 
very attractive appearance to the hall. The 
attendance was fully up to that of past years 
and on some evenings the aisles were un- 
comfortably crowded. A number of novel- 
ties in the line of machinery were shown 
here for the first time. Manufacturers were 
present from all parts of the country and the 
exhibitors expressed themselves well satis- 


fied with the results. To describe in detail 


great attention from the manufacturers attending 
the exhibition The exhibit consisted of novelties 
in the underwear lines, such as a dogless shirt 
machine, a spring needle shirt machine, and a 
16 needle per inch shirt machine, for the under- 
wear trade. For the hosiery trade the latest mod- 
els in knitters were presented by them in the fol- 
lowing machines: one automatically turning welts 
on ladies’ hose and another making a half hose 
complete without the necessity of transferring rib 
tops, as well as machines for making ladies’ hose 
with anti-run back courses to prevent the running 
of the stitches. These were in various models. 
The booth was usually filled with visitors who 
were busy making inquiries regarding the ma- 
chines on exhibition and good orders were placed. 
lhe following representatives were present: Rob- 
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ert W. Scott and P. M .Reynolds, from the main 
office in Boston; H. Swinglehurst, representing 
the factory; F. W. Smith, manager of the 
delphia office; J. D 


sole slacking device and single pick, enabling 

manufacturers to get 15 to 20 per cent. more speed 
Phila- in making the heel They were also kept 
Morley, manager of the com 


l and toe. 
busy explaining an automatic transferring device, 
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The Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
pany’s office in Utica, N. Y., 
salesmen: P. J. Smith and Wm. 
underwear machinery; Fred 
Page and Wm 


and the following which is simple and effective and does away with 
Swinglehurst, a large amount of hand work. They report 16,500 

Richardson, Albert machines at present in operation, and if orders 
Randolph, hosiery machinery. taken during the show are any sign, expect to 


The Wildman Mfg. Co. 
The Hemphill Mig. Co., Clay St., Pawtucket, make 
R. I., exhibited four of their well known ‘Banner’ 
knitting machines, 


week, showing all 


a large increase on this number before the 
1915 show. The exhibit was in charge of John 
; . 1 anager \f > } Co SS] 
in operation during the whole Lawson, manager of the Hemphill Co., assi 


of their latest improvements, by a corps of demonstrators. 
among which were a high splicing heel and double The Wildman Mf 


fe. Co., Norristown, Pa., in a 
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ert W. Scott and P. M .Reynolds, from the main sole slacking device and single pick, enabling 
office in Boston; H. Swinglehurst, representing manufacturers to get 15 to 20 per cent more speed 
the factory; F. W. Smith, manager of the Phila- in making the heel and toe. They were also kept 
delphia office; J. D. Morley, manager of the com busy explaining an automatic transferring Seciae. 
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The Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


pany’s office in Utica, N. Y., and the following which is simple and effective and does away with 
salesmen; P. J. Smith and Wm. Swinglehurst, a large amount of hand work. They report 16 <00 
underwear machinery; Fred Richardson, Albert machines at present in operation, and if orders 
Page and Wm. Randolph, hosiery machinery. taken during the show are any sign, expect to 


The Wildman Mfg. Co. 


The Hemphill Mig. Co., Clay St., Pawtucket, make a large increase on this number before the 


1915 show. The exhibit was in charge of John 


R. I., exhibited four of their well known “Banner” 
Lawson, manager of the Hemphill Co., assisted 


knitting machines, in operation during the whole 
week, showing all of their latest improvements, 
among which were a high splicing heel and double 


by a corps of demonstrators. 


The Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., in a 





hee 
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large space, exhibited the following latch needle 
ribbed knitting machinery, all of which were the 
latest in their line and on exhibition for the first 
time. One machine consisted of a French welt 
knitter for cuffs and rib tops with clearing course, 
equipped with a new dogless attachment with sta- 
tionary crossbar; also a body machine automatic 
striper; a new machine for making skirts and col- 
laretts, 12 cut 18 inches in diameter; a regular 
Wildman body machine with a new dogless attach- 
ment in which the dial is held in position by the 
needles. Another interesting machine shown by 
the company was a necktie knitter with two feeds 
with an automatic striper to each feed and a jac- 
rd pattern mechanism. Also a new revolving 
body machine, 14 cut 18 inches in diameter, 12 


1 


feeds, with a new style dogless attachment inde- 









dling this material successfully. The No. 50 Con- 
ing Machine, which was shown, was a great con- 
venience to exhibitors as it was kept in constant 
operation, rewinding yarns for exhibition purposes 
in the various booths. This exhibit was in charge 
of F. J. Quinn, the Philadelphia manager. Fred- 
erick H. Bishop, secretary of the company, was 
also in attendance. 


The Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. L., 
through the courtesy of the Philadelphia Drying 
Machine Co., exhibited a small 6-pound sample 
dyeing machine and several packages of dyed 
yarns. These people are prepared to give a prac- 
tical demonstration of their work, the process now 
being used in many of the large cotton and wor- 
sted mills in the country. Geo. C. Urquhart was 





The Universal Winding Cé. 


pendent of the cam ring. The entire exhibit was 
operating, each machine working on various 
grades of fabrics. In addition to expert demon- 
strators operating the machines, the following 
members of the company and its sales departmen: 
were in attendance: Mr. Wildman, president: 
Owen Ballard, purchasing agent; D. C. Bellows 
and Mr. Walkden, representing the sales depart- 
ment; Wm. Allerton and Mr. McGinigal, con- 
struction department; Ernest Tompkins, knitting 
expert and G. L. Ballard, designer. 


The Universal Winding Co., of Boston, report 
that the increased interest in the use of artificial 
silk in the knit goods trade has caused them to 
give special attention to the handling of this ma- 


a; 
* + 
or t 


terial, to secure perfect delivery to knitting ma- 
chines, and to avoid the straining and abraiding 
his very peculiar fiber. It is probably more 


dificult to handle this product than any other 
material in the winding, and the machine exhib- 
ited gave evidence to the fact that the Universal 
Winding Company have succeeded in this as in 
cther lines in reaching close to perfection in han- 


on hand to look after the interest of the company 
at the exhibition. 


The Paramount Metal Form Drying Co., Beaver 
Dam, Wis., while not showing forms in operation, 
occupied a space fitted up for the purpose of en- 
tertaining their friends and prospective customers 
interested in the subject of finishing and drying 
hosiery by their new and up to date methods. The 
members of the company attending the exhibition 
were Henry Pope, president; John C. McFetridge, 
secretary and treasurer and W. D. Butz. 


U. S. Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y., exhibited 
three steam presses, one for pressing hosiery with 
a capacity of 600 dozen ladies’ hose, the operators 
working from both sides. This machine is entirely 
new, and the first time shown to trade. It was 
illustrated and described in the May issue of this 
magazine. The company is making a specialty of 
this hosiery press and has placed a number of 
them in hosiery mills, where they are giving en- 
tire satisfaction. The underwear press has already 
been shown, and the trade is fully acquainted with 
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its merits [he same can also be said of the H. Brinton Co., 213 Race St., Philadelphia, 
sweater press, which is no longer a novelty, being exhibited three of their knitting machines. One 
in actual use in almost all large sweater mills in a 17 inch, 13 cut, 8 feed, plain body machine 





The U. 8. Hoffman Co 








- 
The H. Brinton Co. 
the country. The entire exhibit was a going o1 equipped with friction clutch drive; a 3 1 . 
and under the supervision of E. C. Moore, secre feed selvage welt ribber, two speed attacl 1d 
tary and sales manager; L. J. Rieth, manager o their own two end stop motion. making 220 needle 
S. E. Territory; G. R. Linsby and I. V. Howd, half hose tops; also a 3 3/4, 220 needle revolving 
Syracuse, N. Y. C. H. Lewis, vice-president, paid cylinder hosiery knitter, which is their latest addi- 


a visit to the show one day tion to the family of full automatic hosiery ma- 
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features of existing 
new and novel points. 
charge of the exhibit 
mer U. Ames. 


chines, with all the good 
machines and a number of 
H. S. Horrocks was in 


assisted by Leon Bean and El] 


The Dubied Machinery Co., E. O. Spindler, 350 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., agents for Edward 
Dubied & Co., Coubert, Switzerland, builders of 
flat knitting machines, had an exhibit of Links & 
Links “Pearl Stitch” machine of latest construc- 
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The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, showed their lat- 
est improved machinery in operation, for the dye- 
ing, drying, singeing and finishing of hosiery. 
Many improvements have been made in these 
lines during the past year by the Philadelphia Dry- 
ing Machinery Co. This company makes a spe- 
cialty of equipments for the knit goods trade, and 
had practical men in attendance. It was well 


DU Taek a 


E.O.SPINDIL_ER 


IMPORTERS OF KNIT 


30 


ING MACHINES 
BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


E, O. Spindler’s Exhibit 


tion which attracted a great deal of interest from 
the manuiacturers. They showed a considerable 
line of fancy patterns, which can be produced on 
this machine for infants’ goods, shawls, etc., 
complete garments of the latest European novel- 
ties in the sporting line, articles entirely 
new to the American market. Knit goods manu- 
facturers of the better grade of goods were very 
much interested in these articles as well as the 
machines producing them. The complete line of 
samples made on their machines also created a 
very favorable impression. There were several 
practical demonstrators in attendance, the exhibit 
being in charge of E. O. Spindler. 


also 


goods 


worth the time of the manufacturers who visited 
their exhibit. The dyeing of hosiery by means of 
the “Hurricane” circulating dyeing machines has 
been perfected to such a point that splendid re- 
sults are secured in developed black, sulphur black 
and colors, either on silk, mercerized or cotton 
goods. Many of the large concerns in this coun- 
try are using this machinery. Fireproof drying 
machines of steel construction are furnished in 
various standard sizes, the double-thick steel pan- 
els, with air-cell asbestos insolation, being a great 
step in advance of the old style wooden machines. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company as 
the inventors and original builders of the “Hurri- 
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cane” automatic singeing machines (Hagar small 
type) for singeing hosiery have used every effort 
to perfect it, with the result that it is now a 
standard method of singeing, the work being done 
for practically one-half of the former expense 
Hot and cold plate presses of the hydraulic and 
power screw types are shown. They are built to 
give various pressures, from 25 tons up to several 
hundred tons, depending upon the class of goods 
and finish desired. Heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus, together with fans of various sizes were 
shown in operation, together with a complete line 
of photographs illustrating representative installa 
tions made by the Philadelphia Dry'ng Machinery 
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both yarn and cloth. They also exhibited a line 
of Hosiery Scales which give the exact weight per 
pair of hose from an 1/8 of an ounce to 8 ounces, 
and indicates at the same time the weight per 


dozen pair. All torsion balances eliminate the use 


of knife edges with their consequent friction and 
vear, and having no moving parts, the mechan- 
ism being in one piece, fibers and dust of manu- 


acturing plants do not clog the scales. 


The General Electric Co., while not making a 
special exhibition of their products at the knit 
ed in the various operating 
exhibitions individual and group drive systems, 


goods show, instal 





The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Company They also exhibited a new stocking 
turner, the machine being extremely rapid in its 
movements and easily and positively controlled 
by the operator. This machine is designed along 
original lines and as a result is a practically noise- 
less and extremely quick turner which interested 
many manufacturers who were looking for a labor 
saving device for turning hosiery. W. W. Sibson, 
treasurer, Howard Morsehead and LeRoy Garrett- 
son were in attendance 


The Torsion Balance Company, 92 Reade St., 
New York, exhibited a line of textile scale 
which without calculation give the number of 
cotton, worsted and woolen yarn, also scales for 
giving the number of yards to the pound cotton 
cloth and for woolen cloth the actual weight in 
ounces and drammes for any width of goods. For 
general use their grain scale No. 5020, with a 
graduated beam from 1/10 of a grain to 10 grains 
has attracted considerable attention. This can be 
used for weighing out sample batches of dyes, and 


for ascertaining the exact weight of samples of 





consisting of motors from 1/4 h. p. for small indi- 
vidual drives, up to 10 h. p. for group drives for 


operating the heavier machines. The illumination 


f the hall was made by lamps from the National 
Lamp Works, of the General Electric Co. They 
were represented on the floor of the exhibition 
by C. A. Baer, J}. T. Brady, Jr., Cc. K. West; C. H. 
Williams from the Philadelphia office and S. B. 
Paine and A. R. Jealous of the Boston office 


‘ 
1 
i 


Wolstenholme & Clark, 24th and Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, for the first time occupied 


space in the knit goods show, in which with the 
aid of both the members of the firm and their 
salesmen they demonstrated the value of their 
French spun knitting yarns 

The Grosser Knitting Machine Co f New 


York, showed a similar exhibit to that displayed 
at the Boston Show. It consisted of an operating 


set of up-to-date power machines producing 
shaker coats. There was also displayed a full 


automatic double lock power machine for turning 


ut ribbed garments as fast, it was stated, as they 
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can be made by a circular machine but making 
them in any desired size, all worsted or with 
plaited or cotton back. It was most interesting to 
see the accurate changing of mechanical motions 
required to pr the various stitches and rack 
designs. The pearl stitch and link and links ma 
chine was exhibited as well as their widely known 
“Record” looper. Samples of a great variety of 
goods were exhibited, some of which were 
brought back by Mr. Nydegger from a recent trip 
abroad, showing what was done on the other side 
with the machines for which he is agent. Max 





looper, equipped with a trimmer which this year 
is an improvement over the one shown by them 
in 1913. The company was represented by Mr. 
Flournay,-the president and manager of the com- 
pany, and W. P. Wright, the inventor of the 
machine, 


The Merrow Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn,, exhibited their well known line of Over- 
seam Sewing Machines and parts. So far as 
known, they still enjoy the distinction of being 
the only concern in the world that makes over- 





The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


Nydeg 


ger, Robert Winkler and A. F. Knele, with 
a staff of assistants were present during the week 


] 


The Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., exhibited five machines for 


folding and cutting cloth under the “Shields” 


method. At their first exhibit, four years ago, 


they showed one cloth folder, which met with in 


stant success, and they were pressed by their cus 


tomers to branch out and manufacture other 


1 


machines, with the result that at this exhibition 
they showed a series of machines, which makes a 
complete system for handling the web from the 
machine to the cutting table. H. A. Shields, Len 
W. Feighner and E. A. Clements, Jr., were in 
attendance, and reported a successful week. Mr 
Clements, Jr., was combining business with pleas 
ure, as he was on his wedding tour. 

The Southern Textile Machinery Co., of Pa 
dvcah, Ky., exhibited the Wright looper, the 
1ine shown in operation being a 20 point 


seaming sewing machines their exclusive business. 
Their machines have a world-wide reputation and 
are now used on a great variety of fabrics, al- 
though originally on knit goods exclusively 
Their style 35F machine was shown at the exhibi- 
tion for the first time. This machine makes a shell 
or scallop more closely resembling handwork than 
any of their former efforts. The style 60JD ma- 
chine is provided with differential feed and later- 
ally adjustable cutters. This machine has not 
before been shown to the public, as they have 
not been able to turn them out fast enough to 
supply the demand. Makers of balbriggan under- 
wear and certain grades of ribbed goods appreci- 
ate this clever device for moving the cutters when 
the machine is in operation. The 60S machine for 
hemming tops of stockings has been adopted as 
the standard by many large manufacturers. The 
60UD machine is all right for closing toes of 
hosiery of a certain class. The machine does its 
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work perfectly. 


exhibit 


and 


Mr. 


Edw 


Merr 


present to welcome ol 
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ard H. Allen, of 
delphia Sales Department, was in charge of the Philadelphia, exhibited their singeing 





The Grand Rapids Téxtile Machinery Co. 





ow, of Hartford, 


1 and new friends 












the Phila- Smith, Drum & Co., Coral and Cumberland Sts., 
machine 


The Merrow Machine Co. 


was also with automatic gas controller, a new type of rotary 
washing or dyeing machine, one of their improved 








PR nant 
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are required. Their three gauge, 64 inch single 
bed shaker body machine, adapted to make full 
fashion shaker coats with an adjustable bar to 
raise up as_many‘ needles wanted for each partic- 
ular size garment. Also a 10 gauge, 26 inch fully 
automatic, making bathing suits, jerseys and fancy 
stitched knit goods. This machine is adapted to 
change from rib stitch to cardigan or vice versa, 
to change from 1/2 to full cardigan, and also to 
change the stitch cams tighter or looser, and au- 
tomatically changing three yarn guides. It will 
also change automatically to tubular round for 
making tubular fabrics or jerseys, or putting in a 





The Smith, Drum Co. 





heavy screw presses, with electrically-welded 
: plates for hot pressing, equipped with an indi 
: } cator showing the amount of pressure put on the 
gi s, thus insuri g even finishing for the same 
} ss of g S lhe ilso showed one of their 
B est silk dyeing constructed almost en- 
‘ tirely of special non-corrosive metal. One of their 
6 by 6-inc ir compressors with double cylinders, 
single acting, f 1 with an ic shifting de 
\ is x ted \ ichine for the 
7 Os g ie fi ng threads in stoc} 
sate a é I S ne of their 
t € S 1 s ry I S sob 
5 
i 
i 
4 
smith, H. T. Drum and J. H. Skitt were in attend- 
at to assist in receiving their many old friends 
s S spectiv stomers , 
ie Knitting Machine Co., Brooklyn, 
ited several of their well known knit 
hines, among which was a 7 gauge, 24 
uble lock system fully automatic, so 
> transparent patterns or cotton plating, 
make striped goods and all fancy 
rns, with the latest Ainslie short chain 
whereby three feet of chain, costing 
} ill produce any desired pattern and in 
any lengtl The production of this machine is 
claimed to equal any circular machine when there 
are only two feeds, namely when racked patterns 





dividing thread, together with automatic racking 
device, which will rack from one to three needles 
at any number wanted. This machine is equipped 
with chain and electric stop motion. The ma- 
chines are manufactured by Claes & Flentje, 
Muhlhausen, Germany, combined with the Ainslie 
short chain device, using American chain links, 
which do away with blocks and expensive pattern 
chains. The booth was in charge of S. Broadwin 
and S. Mishcon. 


“Wyandotte,” the bleaching products shown by 
the J. B. Ford Co., of Wyandotte, Mich., again 
attracted much attention. The exhibit consisted 
of hosiery, underwear and other textile fabrics of 
silk, cotton, wool, worsted and other fibers and 
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yarns of all kinds, etc., treated by the various 


Wyandotte products which have become so 
ular throughout the trade. The exhibit this 
as usual, was in charge of F. S. Klebart, 


The J. 


manager for the Textile Soda Dept. J. B. 


pOp- 
year, 
field 





Rey- 


nolds from Wyandotte was also in attendance. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 541 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, 


exhibited their new full automatic yarn changing 
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and plating machines, giving visitors the oppor- 
tunity to verify the claim made for them as to the 
fine quality of the goods produced, as well as their 
smooth and easy working. These machines com- 


B. Ford Co. 


bined durability with convenience; the ready ac- 
cess to all parts liable to need adjustment being a 
feature appreciated by users [he yarn changer 
with which the machine was equipped was notice- 
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é for its simple design, smooth and positive 
action and perfect 
eriority, especially in plated work, handling 


a perfect face to the 


ao cA 


nw 


in pairing. Their method of transferring rib tops 
for half hose was positive, quick and handy for 
the operator, and did not break quill points or 
sinkers, The smooth running and durability of 
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Union Special Machine Co. 


as well as the body 
The length-measuring device for 
improvement, 


high splice and double 
of the stocking. 


ing uniform length and saving much loss of time 


—— 


the machine, the quality of the fabric produced, 
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and the ease with which operators become skilled 
in handling it, makes it most satisfactory. The 


exhibit was in charge of Edward Jackson. 
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The Union Special Machine Co., of Chicago, had 
an extensive exhibit of their machines that was 
unique in the matter of driving their machinery, 
each one being individually driven by electric 
motor. Among their machines were several new 
models never before shown, principal of which was 
a new seaming and trimming machine, class 
12,500 F, making a perfectly flat and ornamental 
seam on ladies’ union suits and vests, etc. An 
other model was of their ornamental figure 8 ma 
chine, used for sewing tubular border to ladies’ 
vests in one operation. Still another shown for 
the first time was their selvedge edge cup feed 


It consists of vertical aluminum boards which are 
carried around through the dry box, an automatic 
finger attachment removing the stockings from 
the boards and piling them up in lots of a dozen 
pairs on a moving table. The machine makes it 
possible for a boarder to turn out just twice as 
many stockings as he could by the older methods 
of doing the same line of work. It may be used 
on all kinds of hosiery. This machine created a 
great deal of attention and from opinions ex- 
pressed will have a large sale among the progres 
sive mills of the country. F. Kershaw, sales man 
ager of the company, with a large corps of assist 
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The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


seaming machine, especially designed for full 
fashion underwear and selvedge edge sweaters 
This exhibit attracted much attention from manu- 
facturers. R. E. Thompson, Jr., manager of the 
Philadelphia office, was in charge of the exhibit, 
assisted by a dozen or more of their different rep 
resentatives, whose names were listed each day 
on a directory board, displayed in the booth. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa., builders of labor and time saving 
machinery for dyeing, bleaching and finishing, ex 
hibited one of their old style dry boxes with a 
capacity of 250 dozen per day. This machine was 
installed in the exhibit simply for comparison be 
tween the old method of drying hosiery and a new 
automatic machine, their latest invention, for 
boarding, drying and stripping hosiery This 
machine practically revolutionizes former methods 





ants, explained in full the operations of tl 
machine. 


H. M. Remington, 113 Chestnut St., Philadel 
phia, sole representative in the United States for 
McConnell & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England, 
exhibited a varied line of fine cotton yarns from 
40s to 300s, including also a line of carded and 
combed yarns from 2/48s to 2/120s and mercer 
ized and gassed yarns on cones from 2/120 to 
2/140. 


J. A. Firsching, of Utica, N. Y., exhibited his 
“1912” cloth cutting, folding and winding ma- 
chine, shrinking, steaming and pressing machine; 
“20th Century” cloth cutting, folding and winding 
machine and the latest rotary cuff-cutting machine, 
a big labor saver, making a saving on stays, fac- 
ings, pants bands, eliminating the unevenness in 
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steaming and pressing 
est machines out, and it 





1 } + ransara hj ~] 1 
enables the manutacturer to prepare his cilota 
properly before cutting. It brings the sizes 
uniform, lays it up properly and improves the 
appearance of the garment [he rotary cuff-cut- 


land, treasurer of the company and J. H. Thomas, 

ym the mill at Chester. Thos. J. Golden, S. W. 
Rowcroft and E. F. Surtzer, representing the 
Philadelphia office in the Lafayette Bldg., 5th and 
Chestnut Sts., and James Holt, in charge of their 
Chicago office, were on hand to receive and make 


it pleasant for any one giving them a call. 


The Jenckes Knitting Machine Co., Paw- 


tucket, R. I, showed in operation fovr of 
their latest improved machines. A well known 





J. A. Firsching’s Exhibit 


ting machine has a rotary crushing cutter and a 
rotary feed. It increases the production and at 
the same time cuts close to the welt and prevents 
cutting it. The machine needs no oil, as it is 
packed in vaseline, and only requires packing 
about once a year. The knives require sharpening 
only once or twice a year. The speed of the machine 
is unlimited; it depends upon how fast the oper- 
ator can handle the work. The maintenance of 
the machine is practically nothing. There is noth- 
ing on it to give out, except grinding the knives 
occasionally. 


The Aberfoyle Mfg. Co:, Chester, Pa., manufac- 
turers of mercerized yarns, occupied a large space 
equipped. in a comfortable and suitable manner 
for entertaining their many friends, for whom they 
provided stationery, telephones, etc. C. L. Gilli- 


“Invincible” knitter, 234 needle 3 = 1/2-inch 
cylinder was making ladies’ straight mer- 
cerized hosiery, also a new machine which 
they call the “Jenckes’ Model E” revolving 
needle cylinder full automatic knitter. This 
machine, which is the latest production of 
their shops, is arranged for plating high spliced 
heel and double sole, contains non-friction needles 
and makes a perfect fabric. It is equipped with 
six yarn fingers, with no intermediate connections, 
operated direct from the ¢am drum at the top 
of the machine. The machine is fitted with ball 
bearings and is but 18 inches wide. Three models 
of this new and admirable machine were shown. 
One operating on 220 needle, 3 3/4 diameter 
on ladies’ plaited silk hose. Also a 240 needle 
3 3/4 diameter knitter on ladies’ hose, garter top. 
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The Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
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Another on cotton half hose 200 needles 3 3/4 
cylinder and a machine 220 needle 3 1/2 cylinder 
on plated half hose. The exhibit was in charge of 





The Standard Machine Co., 340 N. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited their latest “Model 
G” 144 needle 3 3/4 cylinder on half hose for which 


The Standard Machine Co. 


R. J. Morningstar, agent for the company located 
in the Heed Bldg., Philadelphia, R. J. Jenckes and 
J. E. Lent, from the main office in Pawtucket. 
R. S. Beavers, M. C. Miller, also from Pawtucket 
and Edward Newell from the Philadelphia office 


they claim the largest production of any machine 
of its kind in the trade. They also showed their 
150 needle 3 1/2 inch machine on footing, claiming 
the same large production. They completed their 
exhibit with a 220 needle 3 3/4 machine, making 
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ladies’ fine mercerized hosiery. The company 
was represented by Jacob Bauer, general manager, 
R. Rahm, southern representative, and Chas. 


Schoneman, Pennsylvania western, and foreign 
representative. 
John W. Hepworth & Co., Mascher St. and 


Lehigh Ave., exhibited in operation, with a com- 
petent demonstrator to handle the machines, three 
loopers, one his old style machine, another an old 
style single stitch looper equipped with their two 
thread attachment, and one of their latest im- 
proved two thread loopers. Mr. Hepworth ex- 
plained that their idea in putting the attachment 
on the market was to enable manufacturers to 
convert their old single thread machines into two 
thread loopers at a nominal cost. He also claims 
for their new looper that it is one of the few 
machines where the seam lays flat on the points 
after it is looped and also prevents pin holes in 
the looping. 


The Rose Label Machine Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., exhibited their latest improved label stitch- 





The Rose Label Machine Co. 


ing machine with a lady demonstrator. This ma- 
chine is being used extensively in the underwear 
trade, sewing on patches to reenforce buttons and 
button holes. These patches are specially pre- 
pared and boxed in one thousand lots at their 
factory. A large number of orders were taken at 
their space during the week. The exhibit was in 
charge of Arthur Rosenthal and Ralph Bulkeley 
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The Cooper Spring Needle Rib Machine Co., of 
Bennington, Vt., exhibited two machines, one 
body machine, for underwear, and one cuff ma- 
chine, which they claim to be the only successful 
spring needle machine of this type. It makes the 
widely known Cooper underwear. They called at 
tention to several new features, among which were 
new yarn feeding device, a striping device, and 
electric stop motion. Chas. S. Kehoe, the man- 
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The Cooper Spring Needle Machine Co 


ager, was in charge of the exhibit, with Wm. T. 
Barratt and G. H. Rogers. 


The Enterprise Mill Works, Inc., with 
John F. McNeill, representing them in New York 
and Maryland and Jos. W. Leberman, genera! 
manager and treasurer of the company, were in 
charge of their exhibit at the show, at which they 
displayed high grade textile soaps, softeners and 
oils, making a specialty of showing a line of silk 
and cotton hosiery treated by their various 
products. 


The Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. dis- 
played the different types of seamless hosiery 
knitters which they build, consisting of a high 
speed footer, and regular “Acme” knitter with 
double sole attachment. They made a specialty 
of a five-inch machine revolving needle type, and 


Soap 





also showed a machine for changing their old 
style machine to a revolving needle type. The 
company was represented by W. F. Duffy, F. J. 
Maloney, A. E. Stewart and W. Zaching. 
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The Continental Latch Needle Co., 120 Liberty 
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Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 


& Sochne, Ebingen, Germany. E. W. S. Jasper 
New York City, showed the full line of latch was on hand to welcome his old and new custom- 
| spring needles manufactured by Theodor Groz ers. He reports having a most prosperous year 





The Continental Latch Needle Co. 
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the best in the 


looking 


in 1913, in fact, 
pany and they are 
record in 1914. 

A. N. Ames Knitting Machine Co., Franklin, 
N. H., with A. N. Ames, Charles A. 
Neill McFadden on hand to demonstrate and ex- 
plain the merits of their knitting machines, 
ited the Ames “5 in 1” 200 needle machine making 
split foot ladies’ hose; a 200 needle machine with 
changed heel and toe, black leg, white heel anc 
toe, and a 176 needle plain machine making ladies’ 
hose running at a speed of 300 revolutions a min- 
ute knitting the heel and toe at 130 revolutions a 


history 
forward to 


Scholl and 


exhib- 
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iree styles of the well-known lace machines: 
& R, 50-C-H and 31-A-C, the latter type 
-hine being their latest lace machine fitted with 
trimmer; also their 70-C-H three-needle machine 
for flaps and cuffs, 80-2-G for facing festooning in 
one operation, 28-G-C button stay machine and a 
full line of single and double-needle collarette 
machines, the 50-C-H-10 tapered collarette ma- 
chine being the feature of the exhibit. Also their 
new I51 type top and bottom rotary shaft ma- 
chine, which is a double-chain stitch machine hav- 
ing a rotary construction. In addition to the 
above, they also showed a full li f macl 
the manufacture of sweaters 


e 
lines tor 


A. N. Ames Knitting Machine Co. 


minute. This machine is also adapted for putting 
out ribbed children’s and misses’ hose at a largely 
increased production. 


Rochester, 


American Laundry Machine Co., of 
N. Y., exhibited an underwear press called their 
avtomatic press, for which they claim uniformity 


and large production. This machine was equipped 
with two motors, one of which is a timing motor, 
the other a pressure motor. The duration of pres- 
sure can be regulated from 7 to 60 seconds. This 
machine uses dry heat. The garments are spread 
on canvas frames, six of which are furnished with 
each machine. W. W. Miller, who represented 
the company, reported much interest shown in the 
machine. 


W. O’Donnell of Philadelphia, district manager for 
Pennsylvania and the Southern States for the Met- 
ropolitan Sewing Machine Co., assisted by experts 
from the main factory in Nyack, N. Y., showed 


The Karl Schlatter Dye Works, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, exhibited samples of dyed hosiery and cot- 
ton and mercerized yarns, wood silk, natural silk 
and cotton sized, art silk and cotton mixed hosiery. 
Benjamin Firth, their representative, had charge 
of the exhibit. 


Andreykovicz & Dunk, Inc., 58 N. Front St., 
Philadelphia, showed a full line of colors, includ- 
ing the latest and most fashionable shades, for 
silk and cotton hosiery, also sulphur and devel- 
oped blacks, also their various grades of soaps, 
softeners, etc. 


The Pigeon Machine Co., Norristown, Pa., who 
exhibited their new Spring Needle Knitting Ma- 
chine at the 1913 exhibition for the first time, 
again showed their machines in a practically new 
dress. One was a footer, simple and speedy in 
construction. At the last exhibition, the machine 
shown was for string work only; this year it was 
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production is also brought back to that of medium 
Che exhibit also contained a 1-3 3/4-inch 





of 


use 


25 


and with a speed of 


per cent. 
the quality of the stitch is claimed to be improved 


spring 


350 revolutions per min 


ute, in comparison with 280 used last year, a speed ton and 


needle 
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The Pigeon Machine Co. 


diameter, 220 needle machine, making plated cot- 
silk hosiery and a machine of the same 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
diameter 240 needles for making fine gauge rough 


work, both operating ladies’ hosiery. 
the machine, in 


Pigeon Machine, 
thread 


while the rate of Albert Pigeon, the inventor of 
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addition to John Ferguson, manager of the com- 


pany and Robert Wrightson were in attendance. 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St., New York, exhibited a full line of 


peroxide bleached goods which included pearl but- 
tons, shirting and cotton towelings. Their towel 
ings attracted a great deal of attention inasmuch 
; as they were successfully worked in a metal keir, 
’ with peroxide and those containing vat dyed bor- 


ders, which have been intensified during the proc Dyeing Machine, which companies are owned an 
ess, and the towels gained 15 per cent. in weight operated by them, exhibited samples of their dis 
ver the lime bleached goods, and had all the high tinctive type of duck baskets, with both wo 
qualities of the peroxide bleach at a cost not ex shoes and steel runners. The baskets were made 
eeding that of the lime method. Other lines of ifter their regular construction of brown strips 
interest to the novelty trade was the bleaching, duck of their manufacture. In atte wn 1t the 
~ 6a o> 
MORRIS & 
| 
| 
Uniform Dyeing Machine Co. Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. Morris & Co., Inc 
laces and embroidery thread, also artificial silks exhibit were J. H. Thompson, general manage i 
; Nl tileaot : : 1 r 7 ] 
j ill bleached at a low cost without an expensiv: the company and W. J. McElmoyl, manag 
equipment of machinery. Peroxide still holds its the Duck Basket Dept 
interest with the manufacturers of woolen, wo1 \ a alelll Teal t] ® 
° n Stee! Daliing press With pies I 
sted, merino, cotton, silk and their mixes. R. A ; ; hae ee aad ; 
' : 1 es ot waste sucn aS 18 a mu ed n 
' 3 Carter was in charge of the exhibit, assisted by eee 7 : aa * 
; 7 mills, was shown by the Bicking Paper Press 
J. T. McCarty and both were kept very busy giv , ; med a4 , 
i 5 ce a 7 111 N. 2nd St., Philadelphiz Chis press wa 
| 3 ing technical information. ; : 
ntirely of stee omplying witl t quit 
[The Uniform Dyeing Machine Co., owned and ments the insurance laws [he press h 
el yperated by the Hussong Dyeing Machine Com- baling capacity up to 200 pounds ‘cording 
pany, exhibited complete machines for both the quality of material and is constructed so that bu 
Uniform and Hussong, but of very much reduced lap could be used for wrapping the material being 
sizes, 3oth machines were constructed with baled A feature demonstrated by the 
transparencies that afforded an opportunity to was the position of the follower when clos -<¢ 
; study the fluid in nape n. The ; - rm, whi : or filling, side chains being used for raising t 
f otor re as loade ysiery, ar ' | | 
was motor driven, was loaded with hosiery, an ollower to a perpendicular position at the r 
ittracted the attention of all those interested in seh 7 i se 
: | ’ coil . of the press, leaving the top open and convenie 
7 hosiery dyeing [The Hussong machine exhibited ; hue wenakiio rye 
. ale tor depos ng t waste in e machine and 1en 
; was that shown at the textile exhibit in Boston, fr depo em a . ‘oll F id 
4 . } it as ful rcing he tollower over al ow 
4 during the week of April 27th. It was loaded it was full forcing the Sea on ot th 
5 a . ae 1. = recs - s of ; “rT < at the 
: with a batch of yarn and equipped with a hoist of ward into the pre by mean 1 crank a é 
3 suitable size that tended to illustrate its complete ip, the whole operation being very simple. 
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With John M. Zurn, president of the company, 
assisted by John L. Wilson and H. B. McKinley, 
The O. F. Zurn Co., Philadelphia, exhibited their 
various lines of softeners, oils, etc., for use in tex- 


i 








tile mills. Among the specialties to which they 
especially called attention were Lusterine soften- 
ers, for hosiery, Jap-a-No Silk oil, Glyco-devel- 
oper, for f colors, and Crown scroop 
finish for scrooping purposes 


Eastman Machine Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
, 


showed a complete line of cutting machines. 
Their specialty was a machine with full ball and 
roller beartmgs fitted for alternating and direct 
current, also a round wheel cutter with both cur- 
rents. This company is manufacturing cutting 
machines for all classes of the cutting up trades 
using cloth of any description. They offer to give 
free demonstration of their machine at any time 





The O. F. Zurn Co. 


T. J. Porter & Sons, 119 S. 4th St., Philadel 
rters and dealers in yarns, with Wm 


Porter, J. A. Stuart Porter and Meredith F. Porter 
n hand to greet the knitters, exhibited the fine 
yarns of Robert Marsland & Co., Ltd., 
England; the linen splicing yarns of 
yson & Co., Ltd., Belfast, Ireland, 








1! dsay, 


fine worsted underwear, the fine French spun wor- 
no yarns of William Holland & Sons, 
Manchester, England. This firm is also famous 
for its cashmere hosiery yarns. For sweater man- 





sted and meri 


ulacturers t 


Alloa, Scotland, the original spinners of Scotch 


¢ 


heather mixtures and fancy effects in both wool 


and worsted. 


hey exhibited for the first time in this 
country the yarns of John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd., 


or any place to those in the trade who are inter- 
ested. The Eastman Co. has been manufacturing 
cutting machines for the past 18 years, and in that 
time have placed hundreds of Eastman machines in 
mills throughout the country, with the result that 
these mills have been able to reduce their cutting 
cost from 30 to 40 per cent., as it is claimed that 
an operator with an Eastman cutter can cut up as 
much in one hour as can be cut in five hours by 
any other method, and far more accurately. Fred 
Hellge was in charge of the exhibit 

Scholler Bros. Co., 3301 Amber St., Philadel- 
phia, exhibited their entire line of soaps, soften- 
ers and specialties for dyers, bleachers and _ finish- 
ers. F. C. and H. H. Scholler were both in 
attendance during the week. 

The Berlin Aniline Hosiery Works, 213 Water 
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St., New York, showed in fine cases of glass, Blacks,” a trade name which has become exceed 
hosiery of cotton, mercerized, silk, both artificial ingly popular. They also showed a line of sulphur 


The Berlin Aniline Works 


and natural, dyed in a beautiful array of colors blacks as well as Zambesi blacks on hosiery rang- 
The company made a special feature of blacks, ing from a medium grade to the highest and first 
describing their product as the “Berlin Fast quality of mercerized cotton and silk goods. 
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, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, exhib- 


ited the latest types of testing apparatus and other 


new machinery, including a new type 
ven with electric heating appliance 


arrangement was provided which gave to all 
threads being tested the same tension in order to 





Alfred Suter’s Exhibit 


conditioning 
and pre-dry- 


secure accurate tests. Yarn scales, roving scales, 
reels and the automatic strength and elasticity 





Harding & Fancourt 


a new twist tester with mag- 


ing at the spinning twist. 


An 


testers for yarns and cloth, a new pick counter 
with three lenses magnifying 6.20 and 41 times, a 
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new reed cleaning and polishing machine were 
shown. Many visitors availed themselves of th« 
opportunity of testing yarn. The ring traveler 
setter, for which Mr. Suter is agent, attracted 
much attention from spinners. There was a full 
set of catalogs of all the other machines which 
Mr. Suter imports on hand. Besides Mr. Suter, 
Gordon M. Stanton and Fred Mostertz were in 
attendance. 


Harding & Fancourt, Inc., 576 S. Delaware 
Ave., Philadelphia, showed a varied and large line 
of soaps, oils and softeners, which are so well 
known to the knitting trade. A new and up to 
date laboratory has recently been installed by them 
at their plant, to which both Mr. Harding and 
Mr. Fancourt, who took personal charge of their 
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Che exhibit of the C. E. Hardenbrook Company 
consisted of a few of the large number of high- 
grade special sewing machines, which they handle 
in representing the Frederick Osann Company, of 
New York and Boston, such as the Union Button 
Sewing Machine. This machine sews buttons with 
a flexible stitch, made in different types for all 


classes of textile work, for fine, medium or heavy 
materials. While the “Union” Button Sewer uses 
only a single thread, and has no knives and no 
bobbins, it is claimed that buttons sewed with this 
machine cannot come off. In consideration of the 
fact that there are a considerable number of manu- 
facturers who make extra heavy sweaters, a new 
and special type of “Union” Button Sewer has 
been designed for handling heavy work. The 





The Acme Staple Co. 


exhibit, conducted old as well as new customers 
iiterested in lowering the cost of finishing their 
product for the purpose of giving them expert 
adder 
advice. 


The Acme Staple Co., Ltd., 112 N. oth St., Cam- 
den, N. J., exhibited the “Acme” Staple Binder, a 
machine which has become exceedingly popular in 
the knitting trade not only on account of its price, 
which is within the means of anyone, but from the 
fact that it does its work in the most rapid and 
efficient manner.. The machines use a very fine 
wire staple of soft material, which can be easily 
removed without puncturing or tearing the fabric. 
The company also showed their other and various 
lines of staple binders for office as well as mill 
work. Mr. Bernheiser assisted in showing the 
running of the machine as well as explaining its 
value to those present. 


C, E. Hardenbrook Co 


Jones High-speed Lock-stitch Machine was also 
shown. This machine is made in two types, H. S, 
5 Short Arm and H. S. 6 Long Arm. It is used 
for sewing facings on underwear, and all othe 
plain-stitch operations. C. E. Hardenbrook in 
person directed their exhibit 


The Walter R. Ziegler, Riverside, N. J., exhibit 
consisted of various bands, labels, box tops, etc., 
i fact all grades of printing for knitting mills, 
showing what can be done in the way of printing 
in a plant containing an equipment of the most 
modern and up to date machinery. 


The Lynwood Mfg. Co., Hancock and West- 
moreland Sts., showed a line of the different 
products manufactured in their plant consisting of 


hosiery stamps, spring brand needles and finishing 
room supplies 
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The Manufacturers Supplies Co., Juniper and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, in addition to showing 
the Standard Brand of latch needles manufactured 
by the Excelsior Needle Co. of Torrington, Conn., 
for which they are the Philadelphia representa- 
tives, also showed other and various lines of sup- 
plies for knitting mills for which they are distrib- 
utors in this locality. 


W. T. Lane & Brother, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
exhibited their general line of canvas mill baskets 
and trucks. The exhibit was in charge of A. H. 
Lane and Mr. Curley. This concern has studied 
the peculiar requirements of hosiery and under 
wear manufacturers and whenever the need of a 
particular kind of basket or truck is apparent they 
meet it, with the result that the demand for their 


and sole floating thread cutting machine, a device 
which is now being used in many hosiery mills. 


A line of hosiery samples and yarns dyed in 
various shades, making a specialty of Hagars In- 
tense Blacks, a color which is still making a repu- 
tation for their plant, was shown by the Nicetown 
Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. A. Straus & Co., 193-905 Greene St., New 
York, with Jack Frank, one of their representa- 
tives in charge, exhibited a line of high grade 
Japan, Tussah and artificial silks and combination 
yarns and mercerized cotton yarns. 


H. A. James & Co., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, showed a line of yarns suitable for knitting 
purposes from Southern and New England mills 





W.T. Lane & Bro. 


specialties keeps them busy all the year round 
They make their own duck and turn out a first- 
class product. 


Jones & Hardy, Inc., of Hudson, N. Y., dealers 
in mill supplies, exhibited a few specialties for use, 
particularly in hosiery and underwear mills, con- 
sisting of the famous Excelsior and New Process 
press boards, also another small article of merit, 
a patented ring and spring, for which this con- 
cern has the exclusive agency, made up with tie 
rope. These are used for tying up dozens of 
goods in mills where the coupon is to be used. 
Also two grades of stainless oil, which are well 
worth consideration among those who desire to 
reduce the “seconds,” due to oil stains, to a mini- 
mum. Other specialties were exhibited, the dis- 
play being one worthy of attention. 


The Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., exhibited the Weinerth high spliced heel 


in counts ranging from 30s to 60s in single and 
ply combed and carded yarns. 


Geo. C. Decker, 15 S. 3rd St., Philadelphia, rep- 
resenting the Bradley Stencil Machine Company, 
exhibited their new Model 1/2 inch, 3/4 inch and 
1 1/2 inch letter Long and Round styles of stencil 
cutting machines which have been named by 
many concerns using them as the “Shipping Clerks 
Typewriter.” They also showed improved stencil 
filing cabinets, guaranteed non-breakable fountain 
stencil brushes and waterproof stenciling and 
marking inks in all colors. 


The Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., through their Philadelphia representatives, 
Lacy & Hursh, 40 N. 7th St., exhibited one of 
their latest improved belt lacing machines for the 
lacing of belts in an economical and rapid man- 
ner, also the metal lacings in cases which are 
supplied with each machine. 
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Albert Ivins Croll, Mariner & Merchant Bldg., 
Philadelphia, selling agent for Sharp Mfg. Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., exhibited the various grades 
of cotton yarn spun by this concern from 10s to 
120s in combed peelers, Egyptians and Sea Islands, 
making a specialty of splicing yarn on small cones 
both plain and mercerized for double sole and 
high splicing. 


The Wholefoot Hosiery Stamp Co., 1310 N. 
Lawrence St., Philadelphia, gave a practical dem- 
onstration of their Wholefoot Hosiery Stamp 
which is used for stamping the whole foot of a 
stocking by hand with one impression, an opera- 
tion now performed by the use of three separate 
stamps 


See ee 
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The G. M. Parks Co, 


The G. M. Parks Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., ex- 
hibited their well known Turbo Humidifier, both 
in standard lines of construction and the so-called 
cluster tank. This latter device was developed for 
humidifying small spaces, the nature of the appa- 
ratus being such that it is assembled and tested 
in their shops and shipped in that shape, which 
makes it possible for any ordinary mechanic to 
erect. This eliminates the cost of transportation 
of men and tools, and makes it possible to equip 
small jobs more reasonably. F. W. Parks, presi- 
dent of the company, B. S. Cottrell and C. W. 
Scott were in attendance. This was their first 
exhibit at the knit goods show and the growing 
interest in humidity by knitting manufacturers 
kept them busy explaining the advantages of 


humidified rooms. 
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The Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
York, through Trowbridge Marston, demon- 
strated to the knitters the value of using their 
methods of stamping fabrics, especially a very 
attractive gold stamp for hosiery. They called 
attention to the great facility with which their 


stamps were applied, the labor cost being not 
more than one-third that of other processes. 
Frank H. Marston was over from New York 
several days. 

‘ 





The Kaumagraph Co. 


F. A. Brown and L. F. 
the selling force of Thomas Wolstenholme Sons 
& Co., Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., 
Philadelphia, were again in charge of the com- 
pany’s exhibit. This year as in former years 
showed the various lines of domestic French and 
Bradford Worsted Yarns, for which the 
company has made a name among the knitters of 
high grade worsted Their booth was 
tastefully furnished 


The Beckert Needle & Supply Co. fitted up 
their space for the reception of their friends and 
customers, many of whom called on Manager C. 
Walter Jones. Mr. Jones was the host for a large 
party of manufacturers who attended the ball 
game one afternoon as his guests. 


Schaeffer, in charge of 


Spun 


fabrics. 


The Sauquoit Spinning Co., Capron, N. Y., with 
W. H. Merriman from the main office in charge 
and S. C. Hoffman, their Philadelphia representa- 
tive assisting him, exhibited the various grades of 
cotton yarns which they have been selling to the 
hosiery and underwear trades for several years. 


Richard A. Blythe, Mariner & Merchant Bldg., 
Philadelphia, showed samples of combed cotton 
yarns spun by the Crown Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., and knitting silk manufactured by the Le- 
high Valley Silk Mills of South Bethlehem, Pa., 


for both of whom he is selling in this territory. 
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Chas. Beck Co., 609 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, abling it to penetrate the finest fabric without in- 


exhibited the Brehmer pointed staple stitching ma jury, making a flat stitch well clinched on the 





The Chas. Beck Co. 


chine which has become very popular in hosiery under side of the hosiery, and showing an output 
mills for attaching bands, labels and rider tickets of from 250 to 500 pairs of hosiery per day. 





The Chas. Bond Co 
te their product. With a competent demonstrator The Charles Bond Co., 520 Arch St., Philade! 
on hand the machine was shown in operation mak- phia, mill supplies of all kinds, exhibited various 5 
ing its own staples, cut to fine needle points. en lines of supplies for knitting and textile mills. Their ' 
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exhibits as a rule always contain something of a dis- 
tinct and unique nature, and of particular interest 
to those manufacturers who desire to increase the 


efficiency as well as making their plants up to 


date. This year they feature their popular Ster! 


ing belting, the Wahlstrom automatic drill chuck, 


the Grundy flexible insulated coupling and the 
S. K. F. ball bearing line shaft hangers. Other 
products handled by the company are so numerous 
that it is impossible to give a full list of what they 
can supply and many visitors to their booth 
secured from them catalogues for use at future 
times for the purpose of sending them orders 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co., 15 S. 6th St., Philadel- 
phia, again as in previous years showed the New 
Jersey wire stitcher, which they claimed is the 
simplest machine on the market for attaching 
rider tickets to hosiery The machine, using 
round wire, as fine as No. 30, was easily adjusted 
to attach tickets to any thickness of fabric fron 
the thinnest to the heaviest, the tickets being 
attached to either the outside or inside of the 
stockings as desired, the staples having sharpened 
points, an insurance against tearing the goods 





J.L. Shoemaker & Co. 


1 


Edwin A. Newton, 310 N. 4th St., one of the 
large dealers in second hand knitting machinery, 
exhibited various articles in the way of appliance 
handled by him consisting of scales, cyl 
dials, etc., and other articles for use in knittine 
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Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc., 2nd and Glenwood 
\ve., exhibited a 42-inch motor-driven extractor, 
a feature of the machine and one new to the trade 
being a safety cover, which is required by factory 
regulations in some of the states. The machine 
was self balanced and heavily built for safety and 
long service, had a S. & U. self oiling step box 
The company, which has been building extractors 





Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 


since 1850, with thousands in operation, have re- 
cently bought out an under driven electric ex 
tractor with a vertical motor, direct connected 
through a flexible coupling, with the top of the 
basket entirely open, especially adapted for piece 
goods. They also build extractors for both drives 
equipped with vertical or horizontal engines of 
their own manufacture 


The Ideal Stencil Cutting Machine for use in 
shipping rooms was shown by the Ideal Stencil 
Machine Co., Belleville, Ill. The machine was 
noted for the fine manner in which it cut paper 
stencils to be used in conjunction with an inked 
brush, leaving a neat, plain, legible marking, a 
method now in use by up to date concerns who 
are interested in saving both time and expense in 
their shipping rooms, 


Perfectly made stamps and inks are a necessary 
idjunct to the merchandising of hosiery, no 
matter what the quality, and for this purpose the 
Wells Stamp Co., 2642 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, 
showed not only their high grade stamps, but 
lso inks, and to those interested in Gold stamp- 

g, a new and improved Gold Ink 
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The exhibit of the Emerson Apparatus Co., « 
Boston, consisted of a four basket textile condi 
tioning oven (equipped to test one sample at 

time) and the Emerson fuel calorimeter for deter- 
mining the heat value of fuels. The large oven is 
designed for determining the moisture content of 


relatively large samples textile materials, such 














yarns, worsted tops, cloth, wool, jute, etc. Thx 
small oven is arranged to operate in similar mat 
ner to the larger oven, except that the tempera 
ture control is maintained by an adjustable rheo 
stat in place of the automatic thermostat regula- 
tion, and its interior dimensions permit of only 
ne sample-holding basket. The Emerson fuel 
rimeter determines the value of coal in terms 
f the heat units it contains, and enables the pur 
haser to bi s coal at so many heat units per 


iidl 





The Emerson Apparatus Co 





Peech S & P ps (¢ Camde1 NJ. 
showed a line of mercerized yarns in various 
counts suital for the knitting trade, mercerized 

their own plant and under their own observa- 
tion, insuring work of the highest character. The 
exhibit was 11 1arge of both Mr. Peech and Mr. 
Phillips, assisted by their traveling representative, 
Geo. C. Turne: 

I B. Gorma charge of the 
exhibit for the Nonotuck 1027 Arch St. 


veing well known to 
entertaining his 


as well as new customers, and showing 





Philadelphia. Mr. Gormar 





the 
old 
their various lines of spun and natural silk, dyed 
undyed 








Wm. F. Corbett, 34th and Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, representative of the German-Ameri- 


can Needle C reported a very successful week 
Mr. Corbett carries and exhtbited a complete stock 


of needles for all domestic as well as all foreign 
the sweater, underwear and hosiery 
sp needles for hosiery machines. 





The exhibit of the Tolhurst Machine Works, 
Troy, N. Y., consisted of a 40-inch motor-driven 
extractor of their well known over driven type, 
the exhibit being an operating one. This is only 
one of the different styles of extractors built by 
this firm, and they claim that for textile mill work 
in general the old, reliable design, with the gyrat- 
ing step bearing is the best when satisfaction is 
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The Tolhurst Machine Co. 


desired. F. A. Tolhurst and E. W. Vincent were 
in charge of the exhibit and were always glad, 
when opportunity offered, to start up the machine, 
explaining its merits and showing the marvellous 
ease and smoothness with which it handled an 
unbalanced load. 

The S. A. Salvage Company, cotton, silk and 
worsted yarns, located at 463 Broome St., New 
York, showed samples of the product of Aykroyd 
& Grandage, Ltd., Bradford, England, consisting 
of mercerized and dyed yarns in counts up to 
2/300s. They also showed yarns from such con- 
cerns represented by them as S. Bourne & Co., 
Ltd., Gorton & Halliday, J. T. Brocklehurst 
& Sons, Ltd., and fine French spun worsted 
yarns, from the Forstmann & Huffmann Co., of 
Passaic, N. J. As a souvenir of the occasion the 

mpany presented the visitors to the exhibition 
with a little handbook containing yarn tables, etc., 
and request any one not receiving a copy: to com- 
municate with them and they will be glad to for- 
ward a copy to any one desiring same. 


The Beattie Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., exhibited 
two of their well known Nonpareil two thread 
lcopers, and reported a great deal of attention 
and interest was displayed by visitors. The ma- 
chines were both in operation, and their advan- 
tages explained by Wm. Beattie and W. Jos. 
Harrison 
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[The New York Revolving Potable Elevator 
Company, of Jersey City, exhibited the very latest 
in revolvators, portable elevators or tiering ma- 
chines. They have spent much time in improving 
and perfecting the tiering machine, both hand 
power and motor-driven, making a particular 
study of the warehousing. storing and shipping 
roubles that the textile industry has to contend 
with, and are therefore well equipped to meet and 
overcome many difficulties with their patented 
revolving portable elevator. Raymond D. Fisher 
and Frederick A. Bossack were in attendance dui 


ng exhibition hours 








Lhe lextile World Record’s booth served a a 


reception room for their friends and customers 
and headquarters for the staff. Lord & Nagle 
Co.’s various textile publications, directories and 


books were on sale. Frank L. Nagle, president of 
h in charge, assisted by William J 
yhia manager, and H. T. Ross 








The various textile publications represented at 
the exhibition consisted of the following journals: 
The Textile Manufacturers Journal, New York; 
Daily Trade Record, N. Y. City; American Cottor 
& Wool Reporter, Boston, Mass.; “Cotton,” At 
lanta, Ga.; Posselts Textile Journal, Philadelphia, 
and Textile American, Boston, Mass All had 
representatives on the floor for the purpose of 
reporting the convention and exhibition and enter- 
taining their friends. 





The Multi Signal Co., of Boston, Mass., exhib- 
ited their s ulling persons throughout 
the mills or factories. This system they claim to 


ye cheaper and qui | 


te 
J 





than the telephone switch 
board, as the signal rings in every department of 


, |] ¢ | f 
ne works at Once instead OI calling up eacn sta- 





tion separately. A special fire alarm attachment is 
included in every Multi call, so that every person 


in the place may be almost instantly notified when 


fire breaks out and where it is The exhibit was 


used to good effect calling different persons 
wanted during the show, and was in charg 
W. M. Waite, vice-president of the company 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
CLUB 





The May meeting of the Southern New England 
Textile Club s held hi imous P im 
Club House near Providence, R. I., on Saturday, 
May 16th, and was on the best attended and 
most enjoyable of their many gatherings. The 


privileges of the Club House as a meeting place 
1 through the courtesy of Herbert W 
Rice, of the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., and 
here were many expressions of pleasure at the 
self-satisfying qualities of both the place and its 
furnishings 

\n elaborate lunch and most substantial dinner 
were the attractions of the day for the inner man 
and were such as only Pomham can produce. 
Some idea of the popularity of this association 
may be obtained from the fact that 230 members 
and guests were present President Henry C. 
Dexter, who recently returned from a trip abroad, 
presided and conducted the brief business session 


in his usual able manner \ nominating commit- 
tee, compose d of Messrs. A. W Dimick, Albert H, 
Golf and Clarence R. Howe, was appointed to 


present a list of officers to be elected at the next 
meeting to serve for the ensuing year. 


This club has grown continuously in popularity 






ever since its organization and a waiting list has 
ilw iVs been one f its big assets, but an amend- 
ment to the b iws has been presented reby 
the membership might be increased to 250 
manufacturers and 150 of allied interests is 1S 

step in the right direction. It will be acted upon 

the next meeting in June 

\rrangements have been made for the next 
meeting to be held at the Pomham Club also. and 
there is every indication of a big attendance 





The Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., will in 





tall new electrical drive equipment consisting of 
sixty-one small motor nd sixteen | motors 
ranging from 3 h. p. to 50 h. p., swit etc., all 
of which have been purchased from the General 
Electric Company 


Napier & Herrick, selling agents for knit un- 
derwear and sweater coats, at 347 Broadway, New 
York, have added another office to their already 
commodious salesrooms and report doing a very 
satisfactory business on ladies’ brushed tango 


vests and that duplicate orders are coming in con- 
tinuously 
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COLORS IN FANCY WOOL GOODS 
BY RUTLEDGE 

Next in importance to the fabric in fhe 
manufacture of fancy woolen goods is the 
arrangement of colors in their construction. 
The study of this is interesting and the solv- 
ing of its problems well rewarded. The ob- 
ject is to find how the contrasts of light and 
shade can best be utilized to secure good 
1esults in bright, clear colors. There are 
two divisions of shade known in the trade “is 
solids and mixtures, each having its own 
place, and it is in this respect that the undez- 
standing is often uncertain and the ideas 
confused. The question is often asked, 
“Why should these shades be made in solids 
instead of mixtures or vice. versa?” The 
main object in getting up a line of sample 
shades is to have the contrast between the 
dark and light ones as sharp and well defined 
as possible, so that in making patterns for 
stvles such as half of color and half of light, 
they will show up effectively. For this pur- 
pose the dark colors in the solid divisions 
should be used, such as drabs, browns, blues 
and black. Their characteritics are full and 
heavy, but makes the brightness of the light 
colors more striking by the contrast. 

The light shades should be in the mixture 
division for the following reasons: Most de- 
signers know of the uplifting effect which 
white has upon any ground color for deco- 
rative purposes. Since the system of dyeing 
yarn in the skein for woolen goods has been 
discarded, the solid light colors are out of 
place in the woolen group, and necessarily 
belong to worsted. Another apparent defect 
caused by using solid light colors is that in 
the working processes the floating particles 
of substance not only adhere to them and 
show up faulty, but this cause is also within 
the material itself, composed of specks of 
dead wool and animal matter, which in most 
cases the light dyes do not cover up and 
which can only be removed from the cloth 
by picking out with fhe hand. These objec- 
tionable features can be entirely eliminated 
by adding a small percentage of white to the 
ight colors, say from 2 1/2 to 10 per cent. 
Have the solid colors made a little deeper 
and brighter so that the exact shade re- 
quired can be matched up by the addition of 


the white. When darker toned solid colors 
are wanted and where white is-not. suitable, 
small percentage of the same color, but a 
little lighter, should be used and the exact 
shade of worsted thus matched. up as in the 
other case. Care must be taken to have the 
quality of the wool for mixing such that it 
will card out clear, and of a staple fine 
enough not to work out in the filling and 
show mixy in the finished cloth. By this 
system it will be found that not only are the 
colors improved in appearance, but the need 
for speck dyeing which is so unsatisfactory 
on fancy goods will be much lessened. 


A NAME FOR ARTIFICIAL SILK 
Lockport, N. Y., Apr. 24, 1914. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Having read in the April issue the para- 
graph headed: “Wanted a Name for Arti- 
ficial Silk,” I would suggest that it be 
named “Klis.” This word is formed by a 
reversal of the letters in silk. The pronun- 
ciation could also be a reversal of the sound 
of the original word. With a little publicity 
the idea would catch very quickly, and as it 
is a reversal in both spelling and pronuncia- 
tion it would be easy to remember. The 
artificial silk manufacturers would thus 
lave a substitute which is different, yet is 
like the idea to be implied. 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. Emerson, Supt., 
Niagara Textile Co. 

[Mr. Emerson’s suggestion has been sub- 
mitted to the British Silk Association for 
consideration.—Ed. | 


Rockford College, 
Rockford, III. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
[ would suggest the name “Lustrose” for 
artificial siik. Rose A. Baird. 


Piqua, O. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

In looking over a recent issue of the Tex- 
tile World Record I came across an item 
headed: “Wanted, a Name.” I suggest the 
name “Bluff Silk” for the product known as 
artificial silk. 

(Mrs.) Gertrude O. Bulson. 
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EUROPEAN METHODS OF CARBONIZING 
RAW STOCK AND PIECES 


BY ROBERT DANTZER 


Translated from the French by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record 


(Continued from May.) 


Carbonizing Wool with Mineral Salts 
There are a certain number of mineral 
salts which carbonize the vegetable sub- 
stances, but do not affect the wool fibers or 
the shade which they may have been dyed. 
The use of chloride of alluminum for this 


Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 





shown that wool can be carbonized with 
chloride of zinc and acid phosphate of lime, 
but these materials are rarely employed for 
this purpose. 


Carbonizing Rags 


After sorting and grading, the rags are 
carbonized in order to destroy the cotton 
threads that may be present. Liquid acids 
and gaseous acids are used for this purpose, 
the Schirp machine being extensively used 


for the gas process 





FIG. 9. A CONTINUOUS MERCERIZING MACHINE 


process was patented in 1877 by Jolly of 
Elbeuf. The experiments by Chevreul, 
Pommier, Salvetat, Barral, Lecerf and oth- 
ers showed that this process did not affect 
the pliahility or strength of the wool fiber 
and moreover that it had no influence on 
the color of the wool or subsequent fulling 
process. The wool is immersed in a chloride 
of aluminum solution at 6° to 7° Be., ex- 
tracted, dried, and then heated at a tempera- 
ture of 260° F. for about one hour. The 
carbonized vegetable material should be re- 
moved immediately by passing the wool 
through the crushing and dusting machine, 
because the crushing of the vegetable sub- 
stances is rendered more difficult when the 
material has absorbed a normal degree of 
moisture from the air. Experiments have 


Carbonizing Cloth 


Wool cloths are carbonized by the same 
processes used for raw stock. The sulphuric 
acid process is generally preferred although 
hydrochloric acid is frequently used. The 
work involves the following processes: 

1. Soaking the cloth in an acid bath at 
- to 5° Be. 

2. Removing the excess liquor with a 
hydro-extractor or by squeeze rolls. 

3. Drying at 210° F. in a hot air dryer. 
Sometimes the process is facilitated by dry- 
ing on steam cylinders at 280° to 300° F., 
but it is necessary to run them very rapidly. 

4. Rinsing in water which is sometimes 
made slightly alkaline in order to neutralize 
anv acid that may remain in the goods 


~ 
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order to make sure of neutralizing the 

the goods are rinsed and immersed 
several times in solutions of various salts, 
such as alum, tin, sulphate of zine or chlo- 


ime. This additional treatment is, 

ywever, of little value, and often 
difficulty in the subsequent dyeing of the 
coods. 


>> 


ride ol 


causes 


Carbonizing with liquid acids involves a 
number of difficulties: 

Experience has shown that sulphuric 
acid is retained by the wool notwithstand- 
ing repeated rinsing. As a result the color 
is often changed by the acid notwithstanding 
a previous treatment in alkaline baths. 
acid in the goods fre- 
and 


2. The presence ol 


quently retards the fulling process 


FIG. 10. 
causes chafing of the material For this 
reason it is not advisable to carbonize wool 

From what has been 
that with 
from being a _ perfect 
has enabled manu- 


goods belore fulling. 


evidence carbonizing 


said it is 
liquid acids is far 
process; nevertheless it 
facturers to use wools that otherwise would 


be unfit for manufacturing into goods. 


The Use of Gaseous Acids 


Among the different methods used are 
those of Rottier and Sirtain. The Rottier 
process consists in exposing the cloth to 
hydrochloric acid gas without previous 
dampening and then passing the material 
over a frame heated by gas, which gives the 
temperature necessary for carbonizing the 
materials Instead of 
gas frame the cloth may 


vegetable present. 


passing over the 
be placed in an oven or run over drying cyl- 
inders heated to the temperature required 
for carbonizing 

The Sirtain process consists in passing the 


cloth through a chamber filled with hvdro- 


chloric acid gas, then through a hot air 
chamber to carbonize thé vegetable materi- 
als. The cloth is then exposed to ammonia 
vapor in a third chamber, which neutralizes 
the acid remaining in the wool. The crush- 
ing of the burs and vegetable substances in- 
volves the same difficulties as are encoun- 
tered when liquid acids are used. 


Carbonizing with Mineral Salts 


This process is similar to the preceding: 
1. Immersion in the solution of mineral 
salts. 2. Hydro-extracted. 3. Dried and 
carbonized. 4. Rinsed. While acids cause 
the vegetable materials to become black and 
then brown, the mineral salts hardly change 
the shade of these materials. The hardest 
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particles of the vegetable materials are the 
first to be crushed. As most of these salts 
begin to decompose at 210° F., the carbon- 
izing process is carried on at a temperature 
not higher than 195° F., which serves also 
to prevent the wool from becoming yellow. 
This process of carbonizing does not cause 
any difficulty in fulling. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that if the goods are al- 
lowed to regain the natural amount of mois- 
ture after coming from the carbonizing 
liquor it will be impossible to crush the 
vegetable substances, as the salts crystallize 
in the interior of the burs, straw, etc. After 
carbonizing and before rinsing, the cloth is 
run dry for an hour or two in a sort of full- 
ing mill in order to remove the vegetable 
dust. 

The salts most in favor for this process 
are: 

1. Chloride of aluminum; a_ colorless 
liquid standing at 20° Be. It is used at 6° 
to 7° Be. This is the most important of 
the four salts. 


A CONTINUOUS CARBONIZING MACHINE 
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2. Chloride of zinc. A yellowish, syrup) 
liquid standing at 40° to 50° Be. and used 
at 8° to g° Be. Solutions of this salt cause 
difficulty by reason of the formation of oxide 
of zine, which is removed by the addition of 

small quantity of hydrochloric acid. 

3. Chloride of magnesium. A crystallized 
salt, very hygroscopic, standing at 7° to 10 
He. Its use cannot be strongly recom- 
mended. 

4. Acid phosphate of lime. This is found 
in two forms, in grayish white lumps and in 
syrupy liquid. It is used at 6° to & Be 
and is least valuable of the four salts for 

this work. 
Continuous Carbonizing Machines 


Fig. 9 shows a continuous mercerizing 
machine in which the cloth is carbonized by 





diated heat. The piece passes through the 
solution in the tank, A, where it is immersed 
everal times by means of rollers as shown. 
it then passes between the heavy press rolls, 
}, which remove the excess of acid liquor. 
Phe cloth is then carried to the chamber, C 
where it is passed successively over rolls at 
the top and bottom of the machine. After 
oming from the carbonizing machine the 
cloth is passed between press rolls to crush 
the vegetable material, which is then re 
moved by rinsing. Drying cylinders ari 
sometimes used instead of the machine with 
the carbonizing chamber, C. 

Fig. 10 shows a continuous carbonizing 
machine in which both the hot chamber and 
the drying cylinders are used. The cloth 
passes through the acid solutions in the 
tanks, A and A’, and between the press roll 


ers. B and PB’. after which it is carried 








through the drying chamber, C, as shown. 
The vegetable material is next , carbonized 
on the steam cylinders, D, after which the 
cloth passes through the crushing rollers, E, 
and then through rinsing baths in the two 
tanks, F, the first of which contains a solu- 
tion of soda. 


A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES 


By G. H. OELSNER, Director of the Weaving Schoo! at 
Werdau. 


This Series began in July, 1911 
Translated and Revised by Samuel S. Dale 

A recess riser must be inserted next to each 
cord sinker adjoining the recess, as shown 
at Fig. 1504. 

Corded stripes can be woven without 
recess threads by making each pick float 
alternately on the back and interlace with 


1505 
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FIG. 1508 


the warp of the raised cord. In one stripe it 
floats on the back and in the next stripe it 
is woven on the face; for the next pick the 
order is reversed. Very pronounced corded 
patterns can be obtained in this way, as 
shown by the cross section, Fig. 1505, for 
which the weave is shown at Fig. 1506. 
ach stripe is made with 8 threads woven 
plain on alternate picks. 

lig. 1507 shows a similar pattern with a 
2 up 2 down twill substituted for the plain 
weave. The twill is reversed at each stripe. 
ig. 1508 shows a corded pattern, each stripe 
composed of 4 threads, a 2 up 2 down twill 
alternating with a plain weave. 

Stuffing threads are introduced when a 
very full round cord is wanted. In Fig. 1509 
the cord is made with 6 ends woven plain 
and 4 stuffing ends. The latter are indicated 


(Copyright, 1914, by Samu Ss. I 
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by dotted squares and marked with a line at 
the top of the draft. The recess is formed 
by 2 threads. 


tern is the same as lig. 1509. A similar pat- 
tern is shown at Fig. 1511, in which a wide 
4-leaf-basket cord alternates with a narrow 


FIG. 1509 FIG. 1510 FIG. 1511 
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FIG, 1518 


The durability of a corded cloth is in- 
creased by interlacing the stuffing threads 
with the picks floating on the back. In Fig 
1510 the stuffing threads and floating picks 
are woven plain. In other respects the pat- 
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FIG. 1519 


twill cord, the two being separated by 2 re- 


cess threads. The back of the cord is woven 


plain. 
Stitching the stuffing thread to the back 
or floating picks makes the cord less pro- 
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nounced and results in two textures, one 
above the other. 

Cerded patterns with stuffing threads can 
ye made without recess threads, as shown 
n Figs. 1506, 1507 and 1508, if desired. 

CROSS CORDS 

These are usually made by letting every 
second or third warp thread float on the back 
for a number of picks while the other warp 
hreads are woven with a plain twill or sim- 
ar weave. All the warp threads floating on 
the back. are raised above the next one or 
vo picks, thus producing a cross cord. This 
ffect is made still more pronounced if the 






The raised parts of filling cords are made 
fuller and higher by introducing stuffing 
picks between back and face, as shown at 
Fig. 1515. 

The durability of the cloth is increased by 
interlacing the back warp with the stuffing 
picks. An example is shown at Fig. 1516, 
in which the back warp and stuffing picks 
are woven plain. The face warp is woven 
with a 2 up 2 down twill for 6 picks, followed 
by one recess pick. 

A very pronounced filling cord can be 
obtained on thick fabrics by using both 
stitched and unstitched stuffing picks. as 





FIG 


ack warp threads are woven from a sep- 
rate beam under a great tension than that 
n-the face threads. 

In Fig. 1512, threads 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., float 
n the back for 6 picks, and then rise above 
2 recess picks. The other threads are woven 
plain for the first 6 picks. The face warp 
an be interlaced with the recess picks, as 
shown by the crosses, if desired. 

In Fig. 1513 6 picks are woven plain 
ilternate with 1 recess pick. Every third 
varp thread floats back of the cord. 

The recess is made finer by dispensing 
vith recess threads and letting each warp 
thread alternately float back of the cord and 


interlace the filling, as shown at Fig. 1514. 





1520 


shown at Fig. 1517; in other respects this 
weave is the same as at Fig. 1516 
DIAGONAL CORDS 

In these effects the back or floating picks 
do not all float under the same face threads 
and intersect the same recess threads, but 
are arranged in twill order as shown at Fig. 
1519. 

The raised effects obtained with corded 
weaves can be arranged to produce figured 
patterns, two examples being given at Figs. 
1518 and 1520; in which risers are white 
squares; sinkers, black squares. The oval 
design in Fig. 1520 is offset one-half and 
inclined in the opposite direction in every 
other stripe 
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WAREHOUSES FOR RAW COTTON AND 
COTTON GOODS 


By Our Regular English Correspondent 

\ll schemes for the warehousing of cotton 
upon a large scale in the Southern States 
meet with incredulity in England. There 
have been so many similar plans in the past 
and so little has resulted from them that 
scepticism over the prospect of carrying new 
ones to success is widespread. The spirit of 


disbelief is sl 


ared alike by those who think 
that the provision of larger storage facilities 
vould, upon the whole, work out to the gen- 
eral good of all parties; and by those others 
who see nothing in such schemes but at- 
tempts to subvert the established order of 
trading and to do violence to their own pri- 


li? 


vate interests. Among a body so large as 
that connected with the buying and selling, 
financing and manufacturing of American 
cotton in England every shade of opinion 
be found, but incredulity is the dom- 


There is not the slightest reason to think 
hat the Liverpool merchants who import 
raw cotton view with any particular favor 
the intrusion of a new complication into the 
trade. On the other hand it cannot be said 
that they think a large warehousing scheme 


kely to succeed far enough to make an im 


portant difference to them. They have a 
faith in the ultimate efficacy of the laws of 
supply and demand, which encourages them 
o think lightly of the chances of Trust dom- 
tation. Importers and spinners do not 


necessarily think alike upon questions of the 
inarketing 


does not inevitably disfavor storage. The 


of raw material and the spinner 


fear that prices may be raised by the holding 
back of cotton is accompanied in his mind 
by the knowledge that cotton does not al- 
ways become dearer for keeping. The re- 
marks of the Manchester Guardian upon the 
Tompkins scheme outlined in the April Tex- 


tile World Record are indicative at least of 


an open mind: 

\uthoritative classification at the beginning 
seems to tend to simplification in trading, and we 
an believe that Lancashire spinners will watch 
the development of the scheme with interest and 
certainly without animosity 





There are at least some bankers, heavily 
interested in the finance of imported cotton, 
who cordially approve of the building, of 
Southern warehouses. One of the most 
eminent, whose opinion has been obtained 
for the purposes of this article, believes that 
warehousing would help to smooth out fluc- 
tuations of price and to distribute the busi- 
ness more equally over the year. The de- 
sirabilitv of spreading the transactions ove: 
more months has been forced on him b 
such events as those of last season when th 
bulk of the transactions were carried throug! 
in two months, for the reason that growers 
saw an immediately satisfactory price. It 
may be added that the banker is in favor o! 
more warehouses also for other produce thar 
cotton and in other countries than the 
United States. Arrangements that would 
give the foreign grower more facilities for 
taising money upon his goods ,at home ar: 
not displeasing to English bankers at large 
The risk that the process might be carried 
too far is minimized in two ways. Ware 
housing costs money and cannot be in 
definitely prolonged; and both warehous 
rent and interest charges are certain): 
higher in America than in England, so that 
the produce would still tend to come here. 

Those who maintain that warehousing 
would be a good thing in its way are careful! 
to add that it is far from a panacea. It is 
not believed that American storage facilities 
are the things which need improving most 
The culture is the thing and cotton men in 
Liverpool agree that what is most wanted 
is improvement in farming. They urge that 
to farm an acre of unfertilized land yielding 
a poor crop costs almost as much as the 
farming of an acre of well fertilized soil and 
they look to the time when Texas will have 
discovered what is already known to Georgia 
and the older-settled States. They point out 
that in well farmed land an adverse season 
inakes comparatively little difference to th: 
‘intrinsic quality of the crop, whereas in un- 
tilled soil the quality as well as the quan- 
tity are absolutely at the mercy of the 


a 


weather. Iarming methods are regarded a 


~ 


the real root of the matter and warehous: 


reform is viewed as a possible means of het- 
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tering the condition of the grower, thus stim- 
ulating him to adopt scientific ways and of 
easing the tension upon credit by protract- 
ing the marketing of the crop. 


COTTON STORAGE IN ENGLAND 


It is not clear that English practice sheds 
any new light upon the proposal to issue 
‘ertificates stating fully and accurately every 
factor relating to the bale of cotton de- 
posited in the store. A statement may 
uevertheless be given of what the English 
practice is. In readiness for the beginning 
of the season the importing merchants send 
out their men to the cotton States to buy on 
their behaif. The seller is paid and the cot- 
ton is shipped, and at the same time a bill is 
drawn for the amount. The bill may be 
drawn by the American branch-house upon 
its own Liverpool head-office. By far the 
greatest part of the bills are drawn upon 
Liverpool or Manchester banks and are 
sent with documents attached, against pay- 
ment of the bill. The bill of lading is de- 
tached from the bill on its presentation for 
acceptance and the amount has to be paid 
when the cotton arrives; or otherwise the 
importer has to obtain facilities for ware- 
housing the bales in the name of the ac- 
-eptors of his draft. The cotton is very fre- 
quently warehoused and this act calls into 
being the warehouse receipt. 

In England, warehouse receipts are of two 
kinds. There are simple acknowledgments, 
beginning with the words: “We hold at your 
disposal”: (such and such bales shipped by 
such a steamer). There are also warrants 
which begin “Warrant for—bales.” The 
simple receipt is not an evidence of title upon 
which one can borrow and largely for that 
reason it is preferred by bankers. The war- 
rant occupies a different status and war- 
rants can only be issued legally by those who 
have obtained special powers from Parlia- 
ment. The warrant is a stamped document 
and is technically a “fully negotiable” instru- 
ment. The bona fide holder of a duly au- 
thorized warrant is immune from any defects 
of title. Supposing, for example, that A lost 
a cotton warrant and that B found it and 
sold it to C. than A could not claim upon C 
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for its value, unless he could show that C’s 
purchase was not made in good faith. War- 
rants are thus dangerous things to lose and 
substantially no use whatever is made of 
them by the bankers who advance money 
upon cotton. From the banker’s point of 
view the ordinary warehouse receipt is safer 
and it is manifestly more convenient. 

The banker retains the warehouse receipt 
stating that so many bales of cotton, shipped 
by such a steamer are at his disposal in a 
certain warehouse under the care of the 
warehouse keeper of the company. Against 
this receipt he issues delivery orders to the 
warehous keeper liberating the whole or a 
part of the consignment against payment 
made to him by the importer. One receipt 
may cover one or two thousand bales and 
were a warrant used it would be necessa: 
to have an endorsement of every deliver 
vith obvious difficulties and dangers in tl 
handling of the paper. In practice, the 
banker would probably have to leave tl! 
warrant with the public warehouse-keep 
and to issue delivery orders against it as 
now does against the simple and innocuous 
receipt. The circumstances being under 
stood, the preference for a non-negotiabl: 


piece of paper is readily comprehended. 
HEDGING THE RISK 


Of course the transactions in respect of 
the actual cotton bought form only one side 
of the deal. In buying cotton on the plan- 
tations the importer is taking a serious risk 
of a fall in the market before the cotton can 
arrive in Liverpool. He is buying by the 
thousand bales and if he is doing a legiti- 
mate business he is bound to provide himself 
with security against mishaps. According] 
vhen buying real cotton he sells upon th: 
Liverpool Exchange an equivalent quantity 
of futures cotton due in the same months as 
those in which his shipment is due to arrive 
Week bv week he and the buyer of the 
iutures adjust in cash the difference in value 
shown by the weekly settlement prices 
doing so through the Clearing House of the 
Liverpool Cotton Association. As his bales 


come to hand he buys back the equivalent 


1 


quantitv of his futures contract If, in the 
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meantime, cotton has fallen in value he is a 
loser on his shipment because his bales have 
to be sold for less than he gave; but he is a 
gainer upon his future contract because he is 
able to buy back for less than the price at 
which he sold. In a properly managed 
“hedge” the loss and the gain exactly coun- 
teract each other and enable the importer to 
carry on in all conditions of the market. The 
details of this operation are not actually a 
digression from the subject of warehouses, 
because it is upon the understanding that 
their customers are covering their risks that 
bankers consent to advance funds upon a se- 
curity which may be worth materially less 
than the invoice value at the time of the ar- 
1 


rival of the bales. 
LIVERPOOL WAREHOUSES 


Ihe warehouses in which cotton is stored 
in Liverpool are for the most part old-fash- 
ioned buildings constructed in accordance 
with the requirements of the fire insurance 
offices. They are brick-built and range up to 
eight stories in height. The blocks are 
divided into somewhat narrow partitions 
running from ground to roof, with as few 
windows or inlets as possible. They stand in 
streets back from the river and the bales are 
brought from the quays on lorries. Each 
compartment has an iron delivery door and 
the bales are hoisted by a simple rope sling 
The premises are owned or occupied by 
Srms and companies that undertake the stor- 
age of all ciasses of goods and most of them 
have accommodation in many _ separate 
buildings. The largest warehouse company 
in Liverpool controls some 450 different 
warehouses and sheds. Transport and ware- 
housing are the chief, almost the only, indus- 

The port handles 800,000 tons of raw 
cotton yeariy and has sometimes as many as 
1,500,000 bales of cotton in storage. 

WAREHOUSING COTTON GOODS ABROAD 


It has been suggested that the natural 
corollarv to more raw cotton warehouses in 
the South is the provision of a chain of ware- 
houses abroad for the storage of American 


manufactured cotton goods. There are, 
however. certain essential differences to bear 








in mind. Cotton is a raw material which 
naturally ripens at approximately one time. 
Enough for twelve months or more comes 
into being and demands to be taken care of 
at once. Goods are manufactured all round 
the year and the stock maintained in any one 
consuming locality bears some sort of rela- 
tion to the immediate needs. Notoriously, 
the Southern States are without warehouses 
or sheds enough to protect the ginned cot- 
ton from the weather—to say nothing of the 
facilitation of loans. 

There is no evidence, apart from occa- 
sional exceptions in countries like Persia, 
that the chief importing countries are with- 
out enough public warehouses for the pro- 
tection of manufactured cotton goods. The 
outlying and barbarous places which are de- 
void of accommodation are not the ones with 
which a large business is likely, or where the 
erection of warehouses presents a very fa- 
vorable outlet for capital. The two proposi- 
tions are thus upon different footings and it 
seems probable that there is some misappre- 
hension as to the use and purposes of ware- 
iouses for the cotton and other manufac- 
tures that are imported into Asiatic coun- 
tries. The warehouse plays a necessary, but 
only a minor part. The great bulk of the 
English business in manufactured cottons for 
the Eastern markets is done upon indent. 
Somebody, acting as importer, buys the 
goods upon sample and ordinarily by use of 
the cable. The importer in the East is usu- 
ally a European, but not necessarily an Eng- 
lish, house, and the importer buys ordinarily 
to cover a sale made normally to a native 
house. The order is seldom given to the 
inill direct, but goes to an exporter or ship- 
per who may incidentally be a convertor, who 
sees the woven goods through their finish- 
ing stages. In the course of time the goods 
are packed and shipped by the exporter. 
When the shipping documents have been de- 
livered, a bill is drawn upon the indentor for 
the value of the invoice. This bill with the 
cocuments attached is passed to the export- 
er’s bank and is forwarded abroad to the 
agents of the bank, who present the bill to 
the payer for acceptance. The goods are 
usually landed and put into warehouses by 
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the bank and the acceptor takes delivery by 
piecemeal, paying cash for the packages as 
he gets them; or he may retire the bill under 
discount and take possession immediately in- 
stead of waiting until maturity. 

The documents that are attached to the 
bill include the invoice, the bill of lading, the 
marine insurance policy and a letter of hy- 
pothecation. The letter is in some such 
terms as these: 

We have negotiated through your London office 
a bill drawn by us on 100 Bisiesic nes O0EO9 
collateral security, have delivered with the said 
bill shipping documents for the following goods: 


Invoice for ...... packages amounting to 
reas Policy of insurance (all risks) for 
Tee ined payable at ...... Bill of lading for 
...+.. packages marked ...... per steamer ... 
the Freight on which, amounting to £...... is 


paid by us 

These documents to be given up on payment 
of the bill. 

In case of dishonor we authorize the sale of 
these goods according to your discretion, such 
sale being for our account, at our sale risk or 
subject to the usual charges for commission and 
all incidental expenses. 

Delivery against payment is the normal 
course, but delivery against acceptance is not 
unknown although it is not encouraged. In 
exceptional cases goods are sent out on con- 
signment for sale at the shipper’s risk. For 
the sufficient reason that this almost invari- 
ably ends in a loss the general consignment 
business is small. An exception may be 
noted in the case of Shanghai. About half 
the cottons sold in that port are sold at the 
weekly auctions which are held by four firms, 
The sales have been carried on for about 
forty vears, through bad times and good, 
without intermission except during the 
height of the worst political and financial 
disturbances. The goods are knocked down 
without reserve and although there must 
have been heavy temporary losses the auc- 
tion merchants have unquestionably made 
large fortunes out of the trade. The goods 
have to be bought nine months or more be- 
forehand and the merchant faces the risks of 
falls in silver as well as of falls in raw cotton. 
The practice of unloading weekly quantities 
upon an already overloaded market provokes 
bitter cries from the smaller indentors, but it 
keeps interest in trade alive and it perpetu- 
ates the sale of goods sold under particular 
marks or chops. In Shanghai the ware- 
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housed stock of cotton piece goods from all 
countries sometimes exceeds one year’s con- 
sumption and it would be of course impos- 
sible for traders to carry such quantities 
without the assistance of banks and public 
warehouses. 

In India, Malaysia, Japan and China there 
are warehouses or go-downs in every trad- 
ing port, owned by the banks, dock com- 
panies or private individuals, in which goods 
are stored in the charge of the bank until re- 
quired. Cottons are the chief article of trade 
and accordingly they predominate in quan- 
tity. Every kind of perishable goods is put 
into go-downs and this without respect of 
their origin. Political divisions matter very 
little to importers who can only make a sat- 
isfactory turnover by dealing in any and 
every kind of article that the market wil 
take, 

German merchants who want to deal in 
cottons have to deal in Lancashire goods just 
as English merchants who want to trade in 
cheap hardware have to offer German 
makes. In point of fact, the German houses 
in the China trade sell immense quantities of 
Manchester goods and it is probable that the 
Germans in Japan import more British wool- 
ens than do the English houses in Japan. It 
is not want of warehousing or financial fa- 
cilities that keeps back Continental cottons 
in the East. The question is altogether one 
of price and style, a fact which may be illus- 
trated by a letter recently sent to a Man- 
chester newspaper by a Manchester sales- 
man from Hongkong: 

I would like to draw the attention of manufac- 
turers of the undermentioned goods to the fact 
that these good paying lines are gradually being 
deviated to the Continent through the high rates 
asked by them during the past few years. I know 
many mills still keep going on the styles enu- 
merated, but that is because our Continenta 
friends have not yet got a sufficient number of 
looms running: ; 


1 


Plain poplins .. Se ‘ .. Italy 
Khaki drills nae 7 .. Italy 
Blankets .. ; Italy, Belgium and Germany 
Vestings hia Wien oss ; oan chee 





Herri Fo cc eer .Holland 

Trouserings . Austria, Belgium, Germany, Italy 

Umbrella the. Italy, Bohemia 
Prints in narrow widths in China are now d 

bv the Russians to such an extent and with such 

a wonderful organization that ere lo1 Manch 

11 the ‘ + | } 1 
ter will have to take ba 
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double 
“overshot.” 


Another type of shuttle web is 
known as the This was intro- 
duced about 25 years ago and was designed 


as a substitute for the more expensive kind 
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FIG. 


of silk jacquard webs, which at that time 
were very popular and which it has now 
almost entirely supplanted. 


FIG. 84 


Before the introduction of the overshot 
method, it was customary to use a slow run- 
ning “rise and fall” lathe when making a 


silk figure, putting in one peck of silk filling 


ae 
pore 
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to every two body picks; so that the quan- 
tity of web produced was only about one- 
half what’ is now. possible. The greatest 
economy brought about was in the silk used 
for the figure, which at that time passed 
irom edge to edge of the goods at every pick 
made, being buried underneath the face 
when the figure did not appear. In the 


Weavine Line 


ee 


82 


overshot method, it is bound in the weave 
at the edge or border of the figure, none 


being buried out of sight. In the overshot 


FIG. 85 


the ground shuttle runs all the time and the 
figure shuttle runs with every alternating 
pick. In the overshot weaving, the main 
body of the goads is made similar in every 
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respect to the single shuttle web, and it may 
nbrace all the variety of weaves as plain, 
twill and fancy, that are common to single 
shuttle weaving. Arrangements are made, 
however, for the production of an auxiliary 
shed, by a movement which strains certain 
threads above the main shed, while these are 
ypen, to pass the extra shuttle under them 
and thus bind in the figure filling. The 
lower part of the lathe has straight shuttles, 
the same in every respect as a single shuttle, 
while the upper bank must be tipped down- 
wards so as to conform to the formation of 
the auxiliary 
through. 


shed it is designed to pass 
This will be better seen in Fig 
$2, which shed, A, 
straight from the back roll, B, to the breast- 
piece, C, and with the straight shuttles, D. 
passing through it, 
E, with the pitched 
through this 
The common method of operation is to 


shows the main lined 


also the auxiliary shed, 


shuttle, F, passing 


use all or part of the binder threads for fig- 
ire purposes. The binder warp is usually 


weighted very light and so the individual 
threads will easily stand all necessary strain 


Nu- 


time 


required to make the auxiliary shed. 
merous from time to 
een employed in carrying out this opera- 


methods have 
“Over- 
is now generally used. This 
horizontal 


tion, but the Crompton & Knowles 
shot dobby” 
machine is 
lraw knives, operating any or all of the 30 


provided with two 
iooks on alternating picks, and is so ar- 
ranged that the connected warp thread may 
be lifted on either or both picks to the 
eight of the body shed, or to the additional 
height of the auxiliary shed. Fig. 8 shows 
the draft for a simple overshot web, Fig. 84, 
made on which are operated 
from one knife of such a machine drawing 
in unison with the binder harness, while the 
ther knife is operating 14 hooks with a 
warp stitch figure, working in unison with 


hooks, 


eleven 


the rubber harness on the heavy pick 

It will be noticed that in the overshot 
design, both sides of the figure do not work 
in unison, but follow one pick after the 
ther. This is so arranged, in order that 
the binder may come up at the right pick 
to bind the silk down on the goods and so 
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avoid any irregular or ragge 
at the border of the figure. In making the 
silk overshot design, care must be taken not 


to have the floats too long, or it will give 


d appearance 


the goods a rough, coarse appearance 
Should the design call for a long span over 
a number of cords, it will be necessary to 
bind them at intervals, and at each succeed- 
ing pick to break the order of the binding 
The stitch figure 


shown at the sides of the overshot figure 


as may seem advisable. 


tter tty 
t+$++++ tots 


Oversnor Figune.// Hoons 
Sritcw ’ /4 


FIG 53 


must be pegged on the dobby chain so as 
to operate on the other knife, which works 
on the heavy, or rubber pick. Fig. 85 is 
another effective combination of a silk warp 
figure, having a heavy thread of gimp trail- 
ing through it. 


This thread is worked by 


the overshot shuttle. draft is 
at Fig. 86. 

Another type of overshot is known as 
matelasse. In this the silk filling extends 
from side to side of the web, as in the old 
form of jacquard and is bound down at dif- 


ferent points and in different forms 


The shown 


terns. 

















Fig. 87 shows a web in which the silk 
overshot is made by the operation of the 
gut working on the heavy pick and not by 
the binder and on the light pick. This is 
necessary because of the intersecting cords 
of face, which hide the silk at different points 
and which can be operated only when they 
are all up together, which is on the heavy 
left. The draft is shown at Fig. 88. These 
face threads must first be put in on the 
regular harness, as shown at A, Fig. 82, 
and then each individual thread is passed 
through a slip leash, which is operated from 
the dobby. This slip leash allows for the 
free working of these face threads in the 
main harness, but can also raise them to 
the height of the additional shed, so that the 
silk shuttle may pass under them. 

Lappet weaving is a form of overshot 
occasionally used, which allows for the in- 
troduction of several colors side by side, but 
this method has never been very popular on 
account of its limitation of design, which is 
confined almost exclusively to straight lines 
and zigzag effects. Instead of the silk being 
put in by the shuttle, it is really stitched in. 
A sliding bar is used on the lathe, placed 
above the goods, into which is fixed a series 
of needles at regular intervals. The silk or 
other material to be used for figure pur- 
poses is threaded through these needles. 
This figuring material is run from grooved 
spools, which are so weighted that they 
feed easily through the needles at every for- 
ward movement of the lathe. The needles 
dip in the shed and the silk is caught under 
the passing shuttle and so stitched in the 
goods with the regular ground filling. At 
the end of the lathe is fixed a ratchet driven 
chain, into which may be screwed metal pegs 
of different lengths, arranged to make a 
given design. This chain, with pegs of vari- 
able length govern the travel of the sliding 
bar, into which the needles are fixed and so 
stitch in the different threads backward and 
forward across the goods. 

George III of England secured a few me- 
rinos by way of a present, and eight of them, 
bought and carried to Australia by Captain 
John Macarthur, are the forefathers of the 
vast Australian flocks of the dav. 
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ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Regular Correspondent 
The change that has been made in the 
consular classification of goods exported to 
America does not facilitate matters for man- 
ufacturers who wish to see at a glance what 
the movement has been in the line in which 
they are directly interested. The form 
the returns has been recast to correspond 
with the tariff items and as exact comparison 
with the earlier records is thus precluded 
the British tabulation is temporarily the 
more instructive. An abstract from British 
export returns for the first four months 
the year follows: 
Four months to April 


1913 1914 
Cotton yarn .............lb. $2,255,000 $2,221,20 
Cotton piece good (all 
kinds) vessberceoscese¥G. 15,50REOO Weeon 200 
Worsted yarn ...........Ib. 18,300 562,70 
Woolen tissues pains 785,800 2,745,600 
Worsted tissues and 
stuffs wseeeeee Vd. 3,061,800 12,094,60« 
arhete = 5 has. io ree, 44,100 164,60: 
Spun silk yarn .....).«... Ib, 229,137 269,102 
All-silk broadstuffs ..... yd. 02,203 97 Of 
Mixed silk broadstuffs ..yd 162,109 523,508 
SORE EIR SOON veka ID 110,800 886, 50% 
Jute manufactures .......yd. 30,588,700 24,073,80« 
OO ee |: 903,900 993.70€ 
Linen manufactures .....yd. 47,034,500 46,659,30 
Apparel (not water- 
proofed) + value £40,583 £70,062 


The British returns, it may be explained, 
are constructed upon a plan that has beet 
arrived at by agreement between the Cham 
bers of Commerce and the Government. The 
classes are subdivided from time to time in 
response to changes in the nature of trade 
and, as occasion demands, new countries of 
origin or of destination are shown separately 
in the lists. While not exhaustive of all the 
textiles shipped to America the abstract in- 
cludes the main part of them. It will be 
seen that there are decreases under the heads 
of cotton yarn, jute goods and linen goods 
and increases in all other lines. The extra & 
million yards of cotton goods is made up of 
5 extra millions of dyed cottons and towards 
3 millions of bleached, with an extra half 
million of printed; a fall in the quantity of 
unbleached accounts for the apparent dis- 
crepancy. As yet, tops destined for America 
have no separate place in the official tables 
The worsted varn represents some $356,000 
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the woolen cloth some $2,245,000 and the 
worsteds and stuffs roundly $3,945,000. The 
iverage value of the worsted line being only 
some 32 cents a yard, it follows that linings 
and dress goods form a heavy proportion of 
the total. It 
makers of fine fancy worsteds are not at all 
lisappointed with their sales. The woolens 
of an average 76 cents a yard are a trifle 
above the 72 cents which is the average for 
all markets. The jute spinning trade has 
een flat enough to make the large improve- 
ment in American takings acceptable to 
Dundee. Belfast expected much greater 
things from the tariff revision than those 
that have yet appeared in the returns. The 
nature of the apparel in point is not more 
particularly described than in the list above. 
It does not include any rubber coats or rain- 
ats and may he largely made up of suits 

private order. Wholesale clothiers fron 
this country have investigated the American 


can be added, however, that 


market with a view to selling direct to the 
stores in large cities, but no definite news of 
the result has been received. 

* * 

The suggestion is offered by a reader that 
vith little trouble the manufacturers of arti- 
popularize their product 
He makes them a pres 
(‘‘silk,”” inverted), a 
It can 


icial silk might 
inder a new name 
ent of the word ‘“Klis”’ 
name that has the merit of brevity. 
be allowed offhand that the term is a great 
leal better than anv of the three lately sub- 
nitted by a learned gentleman to the Silk 
Association of Great Britain. 
Ithough it is the good Greek name for vege- 


“Blastesis,” 
tation, is hardly the name to give consumers 

better idea of the goods. ‘“Phytosericon,” 
or plant silk, might have been more apt had 


chemists not provided the five syllabled 


the 
“Justracellulose” already. The third attempt, 
“sericine,” is not especially handy in itself 
and it is a great deal too closely related to 
“sericin,” the scientific name for natural silk 

‘ay r s) 
gum. “Klis 
void of all preexisting associations—has at 


a combination of letters de- 


least two of the qualifications of a good trade 
mark. But where is the evidence that arti- 
ficial silk makers want any other name than 
the one they already use; or that they would 
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care to combine to give a common name to 
their product? Probably each would rather 
make a name for his own. 

The yarn is 
principal business is spinning and it is woven 
chiefly by manufacturers of mixed goods and 
delivered by them to wholesalers. Neithe1 
the weaving manufacturers nor the mer- 
chants have time to use the long word “arti- 
heial’ and almost invariably they talk of 
“art silk yarn” or “art silk stripes,” 
cio the members of the old-established silk 
The habit of contraction is ineradi- 
It is seen in “gent’s” hose, in “spun” 


made by companies whose 


and so 


trade. 
cable. 
or spun silk waste, in “organ” for organzin, 


in “screws” for corkscrew twills and in 
for gabardines. Custom is stronger 
than law and nobody’s Act of Parliament 
make man mouth the full art-i-fici-al 
when three letters of the name suffice. Be- 
tween manufacturer and merchant the con- 
tracted word is incapable of misleading, but 
the courts have put down the use of ambig- 
uous names for this commodity as between 


“gabs” 


can 


retailer and consumer. 
cutions brought against drapers have made 
them cautious. They still produce mercer- 
ized cotton and artificial silk 


The series of prose- 


scarves when 
one asks for silk goods, but their labels are 
1on-committal and the shop-assistants dis- 
silk that is and 


looking goods that are but 


“real” 


not real 


tinguish between 


silky 
cheap. 


The results ascertained by the professors 
who have investigated the means of testing 
woolen and union fabrics for indigo have 
been laid before the British Government for 
the information of those. of its departments 
which buy blue cloth. The 
nave been already given, were inconclusive 
except in respect of the use of pyridine as 
an agent for the extraction of indigo fron 
fabric. 


results, which 


the The goods made for the uni- 
formed services are dyed in part by the 
cloth manufacturers and also by commission 
dyers, who have been very much beater 
down in price. There is thus an incentive 
to the use of any cheaper dyewares which, 
with made to 


by mixture indigo, can be 


stand the official test and the action of the 
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lextile Institute amounts to assistance in 
discovering with what dyestuffs uniform 
‘loth has been dyed. Of course when cloth 
is not sold as indigo dyers have a right to 
ise such color as they like. 

Dislike of dictation as to what they shall 
or shall not use in attaining a given result is 
ngrained in British manufacturers. In- 
stances are known of the refusal of orders 
for varn by men who declined to be bound to 
ise only specified materials and who stoutly 
maintained their right to use any and every 
means at their discretion, subject only to 
producing a good match to the sample. 
Merchants who have endeavored to specify 
every particular as to material, counts, picks 
and so forth have been very impolitely told 
to make their cloths themselves. The the- 
ory is that it is for the supplier to manage 
his business and for the customer to manage 
his own. Brusqueness is the outcome of at- 
tempted iuterferences beyond such as are 
usual and recognized in the trade. In mak- 
ing goods to a contract strength the manu- 
facturer admits his obligation to provide 
cloth that will stand the test, but not to irri- 
tating restrictions midway. 

In manvfacturing woolens for foreign 
armies restrictions on the use of waste, skin 
wool and other alternatives to fleece are 
‘iten laid down and they may sometimes be 
complied with. It is not, however, the uni- 
versal experience that those who most read- 
ily agree to restrictions turn out the articles 
that behave best under test. Striking excep- 
tions to the contrary could be quoted. The 
materials used to make a particular woolen 
army cloth of course vary with the price and 
‘ther requirements. Such orders as were 
placed in England in 1905-06 for Japan set 
up a great demand for strong crossbred 
wool, which in some cases doubtless did 
‘arry a proportion of waste. Orders like 
that for 1,100,000 yards of khaki and gray 
mixture cloth, received from Turkey by one 
Dewsbury and one Colne Valley mill, will be 
filled probably by using New Zealand greasy 
locks and pieces, with or without a propor- 
tion of stocking or shorter waste. 

* * * 

An obscure trade union in Bradford has 

become responsible for some of the most 
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offensive imaginable imputations upon the 
character oi the weaving overlookers of that 
city; and-for an absurd outcry against mill 
morals. The union, which has a small mem- 
bership of Bradford weavers, in the first 
place offended the local Overlookers’ Society 
by bringing general charges of harshness ot 
conduct against the local overseers. As at 
the same time every mill was in want of 
weavers and any competent weaver could 
get a dozen jobs, the accusation amounted 
to an improbability at the very least, even 
were the high character of the men un- 
known. While this sore rested unhealed the 
union had the impulse to beseech the Society 
to cooperate with itself in putting down 
lewd talk and obscene suggestion in the 
mill. The overseers preferred their own 
method of preserving order, but their neg- 
lect to take up this gratuitous offer of help 
has been carefully turned into a reproach 
upon them. <A week's “purity campaign” 
tell due and preachers from all parts of the 
country joined in a hue and cry against both 
mills and men, and in course of it displayed 
an ignorance of industrial conditions almost 
more grotesque than can be believed. For 
example, nobody who has been in a weaving 
shed is likely to draw parallels between it 
and a university smoke-room, as did one 
reverend authority. There is, however, th¢ 
risk that some of the mud that has been 
thrown will stick. Proof that the mill is 
one degree worse than any other single plac¢ 
attended by human beings does not seem 
even to have been attempted. The truth is 
that the moral atmosphere of the mills never 
Gid offer «ny serious ground for objection 
and the opinion of all who are acquainted 
with the facts is that there is less room to 
find fault than there ever was. 


Over a quarter of a million persons in 
Germany. over 200,000 in France, about 
163,000 in the United States, 150,000 in 
Russia, 80,000 in Italy, 53,000 in Austria, 
35.000 or so in Belgium, 8.000 in Holland. 
3,000 in India, and about 3,000 more em- 
ploved in the woolen mills of Victoria and 
New Zealand, give basis enough for estimat- 
ing that the world’s total does not fall far 
short of 1,500,000 workers. 
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Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 


matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD ReEcoRD. Questions should be stated as 


wiefly and 


concisely as possible. Inquiries er to textile eee eye machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 


markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any leg 


timate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 


accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence o goed faith. 
t 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inves 


ost may be 


PARTI-COLORED YARN 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We enclose sample of yarn dyed one section of 
green, one of brown, and the remaining section 
left the native white. There are other combina- 
tions such as red, green and white, etc. Can you 
give us the best process for getting two colors 
on one skein with sharp lines where they join? 

Humphrey (2234). 


The small sample submitted gives every 
indication of having been printed on a drum. 
There are several kinds of machines adapted 


SIDE VIEW OF MACHINE FOR PRINTING 


to the printing of woolen yarns, and which 
can be operated so as to print the yarn with 
one color or with several colors, and in such 


a manner that the termination of each 
printed color will be sharp and distinct with- 
out bleeding into the adjacent color or un- 


printed white yarn. 


gation, a charge covering the 


made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


Two common types of machines are em- 
ployed: the modernized Whytock yarn print- 
ing warp drum such as is used for tapestry 
carpet yarns, with other less important warp 
printing machines; the machines especially 
constructed for printing skeins, the latter be- 
ing what this correspondent evidently has in 
mind. 

The skeins are stretched over a sliding 
trame that carries two adjustable rollers, the 


YARN 


rollers so arranged so as to revolve, ena- 
bling the printer to bring another portion of 
the skein between the color roller. In a 
color box containing the printing paste, is 
placed so as to revolve freely a lap roller to 
lift the color and press it against the 
threads, pressure being imparted by a corre- 
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sponding roller mounted over the bottom lap 
roller. By pushing the sliding frame away 
from the workman and aided by the power 
of the crank, good yarn prints are to be 
obtained. 

If two or more colors are to be printed at 
one time, the color box is divided into com- 
partments, into each of which is placed its 
corresponding lap roller. 

The accompanying sketches will make the 
above description clear. 


E 


FRONT VIEW OF MACHINE FOR PRINTING YARN 


Printing pastes for such colors as are 
shown on the sample of yarn are made up 
with: 

2 to 20 parts of an acid dyestuff such 
as Azo Rubine A, Brilliant 
Cochineal 2 R, Cyanole Green 
B, Orange G G, Azo Wool 
Violet 7 R, or combinations 0: 
the above. 

30 to 40 parts hot water. 
20 parts gum arabic I : 1 and 
20 parts dextrine. 

Cook thoroughly, cool, and, when cold, 
stir in: 

1™%4 parts oxalic acid, dissolved in 
15 parts hot water. 
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The above quantities are by weight. 

Before printing, the yarn should be well 
scoured, rinsed and dried. After printing, 
the color must be fixed by steaming in a 
steam chest for 1/2 to 1 hour without pres- 
sure, afterwards well washed and dried. 
Wash only in cold water. The use of warm 
water tends to cause a slight bleeding of 
even the best printed and steamed colors. 
After cold water washing and drying, such 
colors may be treated with warm water 
without any fear. Berwick. 


WEIGHT LOST IN MERCERIZING 
Ediior Textile World Record: 


The percentage loss named by me in 
the April issue is based on experience. 
| formerly had combed and supercombed 
Egyptian and Sea Island hanks mercer- 
ized and dyed regularly by English com- 
mission processors, who more often than not 
returned 9 lb. 12 oz. or over to the ten-pound 
bundle. I happen also to have the authority 
of commission processors who have been 
mercerizing warps since 1900, in whose ex- 
perience the loss does not ordinarily exceed 
2 1/2 per cent. They have no trouble with 
their customers about the weight returned, 
the principal interest being to secure full 
length. 

The General Processing Co. do not state 
in what part of the mercerizing process their 
loss is incurred. Presumably it is in that 
part in which wax, oil and other matters are 
removed by the alkali. If so it will be mod- 
erately apparent that the loss varies with the 
amount of pectic matter present, an amount 
which is inconstant. 

Since the question of “the precision of 
some writers” has been raised, it is permis- 
sible to point out the flaws in Mr. Cabrey’s 
own statement. The normal (i. e. permis- 
sible) moisture in plain cotton yarn is not 8 
per cent. but 7.83 per cent. (= 8 1/2 per cent. 
regain from absolute dryness). The conten- 
tion that mercerized yarn contains in an air- 
dried condition more moisture than plain 
yarn, does not rest upon the authority of 
“Wessex.” Dr. Knecht puts the excess 
roundly at § per cent. Eber Midgley of the 
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Bradford echnical College has reported the 
result of his experiments upon the compara- 
tive absorbency of cotton before and after 
mercerizing. Samples were dried first to ab- 
solute dryness in a conditioning oven, they 
were then exposed to the air for 24 hours 
and weighed and this was the result of the 
test: 

Absolute Dry Weight Regained Weight 
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Mr. Midgley noted that “as the standard 
of moisture allowed in ordinary cotton is 8.5 
per cent., it is evident a further allowance 
becomes necessary in the use of mercerized 
yarn. An allowance of 11 per cent. for mois- 
ture in mercerized cotton yarn is recognized 
in many quarters for commercial transac- 
tions.” 

It will be a simple matter for McCabrey 
to get samples of his mercerized yarn condi- 
tioned at a public testing-house, by which 
time he will have a better warrant for falling 
foul of a general reply to a general question, 
the general accuracy of which he has not 
shaken. Wessex. 


A “NEW” SILK FIBER 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I have come across a wild plant in New York 
State which I believe if cultivated would be far 
ahead of kapok, not only because it grows and 
produces fruit in a few months, but also because I 
have found the fiber to be of great strength and 
does not lose its luster. This plant grows to a 
height of about 2 feet. Its main stem is about 1/4 
inch in diameter and it has long glossy leaves. 
The plant grows during the summer months in 
the North, and all the year round in the South. 
The fruit is about 3 inches long with a width of 
about 1 inch diameter at the center. This fruit 
contains any number of silky fibers which are 
about 1 1/2 inches in length. These fibers possess 
great consistency and are very lustrous. At the 
base of the fibers are the seeds of the plant, which 
besides being an agent for the reproduction of the 
plant, contain a great percentage of oil, which no 
doubt would be an important factor either for soap 
making or machine lubrication. Have you any 
idea what this plant is? 

Brownville (2265). 


The description of the “silk plant” can 
refer to but one species, the common milk 
weed, Asclepias Syriaca, which not oniy 


grows from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
but is as common in many portions of South 


America. It also thrives in parts of Europe. 
Probably no wild fiber plant in the United 
States has been the subject of so many in- 
quiries by the uninformed who see in its 
utilization a possible source of wealth. As 
your correspondent says, the silky hairs from 
the seed pods of the plant are quite strong, 
an inch or more in length, and very lustrous. 
However, they are too smooth to be spun, or 
to be utilized in any way save as an uphol- 
stery fiber, for stuffing pillows, etc., and as 
there are so many other kinds of similar 
fibers that are better adapted to the purpose, 
it may be said to have little or no com- 
mercial value. On the other hand the bark, 
or bast, from the stalk, when properly pre- 
pared, yields a superior fiber, that from 
another species of Asclepias, growing in the 
Middle West (A. incarnata), being almost as 
strong as flax 

The silky hairs from the seed pods of 
Asclepias have been manufactured in an ex- 
perimental way, but such products should be 
regarded as more curious than practical. In 
such “manufactures” the hairs must be 
mixed with a large percentage of wool or 
other fibers, as they could not be spun alone. 
Asclepias down has little in common with 
Kapok, and could never be employed even as 
a substitute for that fiber save in a limited 
way. 

At least a score of plants yielding the so- 
called “silk-cottons” are recognized in the 
world’s flora, Kapok (Ceiba pentandra) 
heading the list, and produced in tropical 
America, Asia and Africa; an allied species 
is found in Brazil; five or more species of 
Bombax, Central and South America, and 
one species in India; two species of Choricia, 
South America; a Cochlospermum from 
India; the two species of Asclepias referred 
to above and a third species found in Vene- 
zuela, and in India, with several other unim- 
portant species which need not be named. 
All of these yield seed hairs which may be 
used for stuffing material. The seed-pods of 
the species of Bombax are large woody cap- 
sules with divisions, or cells, in which the 
seeds and attached hairs (or fiber) are found. 
The seed hairs of thistle-down are attached 
in a similar manner. 

Chas. Richards Dodge. 
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BLEACHING KNIT GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

[ have read with interest “Mohegan’s” 
reply to the question regarding the bleach- 
ing of knit goods, and agree with him that 
the harsh feel is due to too much alkali in 
the boil or in the finishing soap. I have had 
the same experience and have found that an 
open kier is better for yarn and knit goods. 
I often wonder why varn, knit goods and 


CAlorine and Sour Pipe 


| 
| Sour Jonk | Chlorine Tank | 
} 


False Bottom 


in it to fit on top. The caustic and soda ash 
are put below the false bottom first, then the 
varn, knit-goods or lace is well packed down 
so that there will be no chance of the liquor 
running down unevenly. The tray is then 
put and the vomit pipe is brought to the 
center of the tray. Put in four feet of water 
and turn on the steam. This will cause a 
steady stream of boiling liquor to go down 
through the goods. When the goods are 


nm 


-Woter Pipe 
Vomit Pipe 


Fecever 





KIER FOR BOILING, BLEACHING AND SCOURING LACE, YARN AND KNIT GOODS 


lace bleachers have not adopted the method 
of bleaching that is used in Nottingham. I 
have been in America a number of years and 
have seen all of the different methods of 
boiling and bleaching, yarn, knit goods and 
laces, and have not seen anything to come 
up to the English method. It is an inex- 
pensive bleach and nothing is wasted. 

The bleaching plant consists of a four 
square box open at the top and made of 
pine planks, 3 inches thick. It must not be 
made too large, 6 feet square is a good size. 
This box or kier is fitted up with a vomit 
pipe on the outside and a pipe to swing over 
the center of the kier at the top. It has a 
false bottom the same as other kiers, but 


made of wood. It also has a tray with holes 


boiled enough the liquor is run off and the 
goods washed in the kier. 

The bleaching is done in the kier without 
removing the goods. To do this we had a 
tank below the floor to hold the bleaching 
liquor and a pump to lift the liquor and 
throw it on top of the tray, the same as in 
the boiling. The liquor runs back into the 
tank. When the goods are white, wash off 
with water, allowing this liquor to run into 
the liquor tank to save the chlorine. Then 
put the outlet pipe into the sewer and let the 
water run until every trace of chlorine has 
disappeared. The sour bath is next ar- 
ranged in the same way. When well washed 
off the yarn is taken out and given two turns 
in soap suds to take off the loose lint. To 
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soften and blue the yarn, we put the knit 
goods or lace in a washing machine. We 
had no harsh goods. Hector. 


ESTIMATING COST OF RIBBON 
Editor Textile World Record: 


We are enclosing herewith a sample of ribbon 
that we make and regarding which we wish to ask 
a few questions. 

In the making of this ribbon, we are using the 
following material. at the stated prices, to pro- 
duce the finished ribbon. What had the total cost 
ought to be, adding 60 per cent. of the labor, as 
you find it, as overhead burden. For warp, we 
used 52 ends of organzine, bleached and dyed in 
the skein, with an average yardage of 200,000 yards 
to the pound, at a cost of $6.88 per pound, net 
For filling we use three thread tram, dyed in the 
skein, and having an average yardage of 72,000 
yards per pound, at a cost of $4.16 per pound, net, 
in the skein. Width of ribbon, 5 1/4 lignes, full 
104 picks to the inch. 

After taking the ribbon from the loom we in 
spect it and cut out any unusual imperfections, and 
without finishing put it on wood centers, which 
cost us $2.50 per thousand—eight yards on a 
center, allowing 8 yards and 3 inches to each coil, 
for full measurement. These coils to be labeled 
en both sides—boxes costing 3 cents each. What 
had ought to be the cost of 1,000 coils, or pieces 
of this goods, put up in boxes as described. 

We are figuring on going into the manufacture 
of this ribbon, called, we believe, seam binding 
Could you give us pointers as to just what kind 

f material is used by the manufacturers in gen- 
eral in making this ribbon? 

We would appreciate a cost estimate showing in 
detail the cost of producing these goods, with the 
prices that we have submitted, as we are paying 
for material, that enters into. the ribbon 

Canisteo (2312). 


We published in our December, 1912, 
issue an illustrated explanation of the 
method of estimating the cost of ribbon, 
issued about that time by the Silk Associa- 
tion of America. We advise “Canisteo” to 
estimate the cost of the ribbon by this sys- 
tem, basing it on the fixed charges in his 
own establishment. An estimate by one not 
familiar with the costs in his mill would be 
of very little value to him farther than to 
explain the method of cost finding. This, 
however, is clearly explained in the state- 
ment issued by the Silk Association, which 
was published for the purpose of standard- 
izing the methods of estimating the cost of 
ribbon throughout the country. 


SIZING AND SLASHING HARD TWISTED YARN 


Editor Textile |Vorld Record: 

We would like some information in regard to 
the sizing and slashing of 30s, 40s and 50s yarn, 
ard twist, and the way the yarn should be run 
n the slasher, the ends numbering 1100 to 1200 
in the warp. We tried to run the colors with the 
vhite, but they get tangled up and would not 
pass the lease rods. We put the section beam in 
the creel as follows: 1 beam of white and one of 
color. two beams of each. The ends are so curled 
together that they break in big bunches We 
lave been using a divider close to the size box, 
but they still curl up. Warper (2270). 


The sizing of ply and hard twisted yarns 
requires closer attention to details than does 
the sizing of ordinary warp yarn. It is ad- 
visable to take a half lease on the section 
beams before doffing from the warper. The 
half lease band is placed in the yarn a few 
vards from the end. Place the section 


SLASHER CREEL “ 


FIG, I 


beams on the high stands in the slasher creel 


so that the yarn can run from each beam 
without coming into close contact with the 


varn on the other beams, as shown at Fi 


ig 


c 
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1. The ordinary method is shown at 
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2. Put in the lease strings as when sizing 
ordinary yarn. MHali the trouble results 
from the tension. Most slasher tenders will 
apply only enough tension to keep the yarn 
from running slack, but in the case under 
consideration, it is necessary to apply ten- 
sion to each beam to keep the yarn perfect 
tight at all times, as this is where it first 
commences to curl or roll up. 

Yarn like the sample, which I find to be 
about 2/gos, does not require a heavy size. 
only enough to lay the fiber. Heavy size 
has a tendency to cause the yarn to curl or 
roll up, especially when sizing a light sheet 
Run the set over in the usual manner, lay- 
ing the varn in the comb, putting in the 
lease or dividing rods, and then running the 
yarn on the loom beam until the half lease 
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bands put in on the warper come up to the 
front. Place another lot of rods, thus divid- 
ing the yrrn from each beam, the rods in 
the half leases being placed toward the front 
of the machine, the ordinary lease rods be- 
ing placed further back. It is necessary to 
have the yarn kept tight when running on 
the loom beam so that with half lease rods 


Drying foom. 


FIG. I. 





splitting up the yarn from each section 
beam, there is not much possibility of the 
yarn curling up. Following are the three 
most important points to consider when 
handling these yarns: Let each section 
beam run independently; apply tension to 
each section beam; do not size too heavy. 
Reaburn 
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EQUIPPING A MILL FOR BLEACHING COTTON 
YARN 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give me an estimate of how much it 
would cost to equip a mill for the dyeing of sul- 
phur colors, and bleaching cotton skein yarn-for 
knitting mills. I would also like to know about 
the buying, selling and profits obtained from a 
mill of a capacity of 3,000 pounds a week 

3leacher (2198 





Fig. 1 shows a plan for the lay out of the 


plant required. The machines and equip- 


ment required for a plant to produce 3,000 


lbs. per week are as follows: A kier large 


enough to hold from 500 to 600 pounds of 


yarn. If the bleaching is done by a patent 
machine this kier could be done away with 
and four machines installed instead. 
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sides the kier, a vat for the chlorine bath is 
required and a vat for the acid bath, as 
shown in Fig. 1. If “Bleacher” does not 
want to do the washing off in the acid and 
chlorine vats, a vat is required for washing 
off the yarn which could be placed in be- 
tween the acid and chemic bath vats, mak- 
ing the ageing stage narrower or otherwise 
placing the vats a little further apart. I ad- 
vise a separate vat for washing off the goods 
after the chlorine and acid baths as this 
would leave the liquor in these baths after 
each immersion. With the addition of a lit- 
tle stronger liquor, the baths would be ready 
for use without having to run off the vats for 
the washing process. There are some ma- 
chines on the market now that can be loaded 
up with the yarn and the process of bleach- 
ing finished before unloading. There are, 
however, some disadvantages in the bleach- 
ing of the yarn in one process. The action 
of the machine displaces the yarn in the 
skein, thus causing loss of time in winding 
and breakages. There is a certain amount 
of waste in the drugs used, against the 
amount of drugs used in the vat or open 
hand = system. I am = assuming that 
“Bleacher” wants to use the kier and vat 
system and the caustic bleach. He can load 
up the kier with 500 pounds of yarn allow- 
ing I to 2 per cent. of caustic with 1/2 or I 
per cent. of soda ash and boil off for 5 to 7 
hours. When boiled, wash off in the kier, 
and if not too much trouble extract all the 
surplus liquor before giving the chemic bath. 
as the liquor will penetrate into the heart of 
the yarn and produce a better white, the 
soda ash taking the edge off the caustic and 
leaving the goods soft to the feel. After 
extracting give the chemic bath and let the 
yarn age until clear and white, then wash off 
and give the acid bath to neutralize the ac- 
tion of the chemic. When this is done wash 
off and extract. The yarn is then ready for 
dyeing or drying, as the case may be. In 
the drying room the yarn is hung on rods. 
In order to dry it quickly I insert a brass 
rod so that the fan can be run to better ad- 
vantage without disturbing the yarn in the 
skein. When the yarn is wound off there is 
no trouble with twisted yarns. Delco. 
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FINISHING CLOTH TO MATCH A SAMPLE 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Please give me your opinion as to the posei- 
bility of getting the same nap on the larger piece 
of cloth as is on the small piece, both of which I 
enclose. Kaneola (2316). 

It is impossible to finish the larger sample 
so that it will match the other one, becau 
the construction and material are 
different. 

a cotton warp, the filling consisting of a 
stock that gives a long, lustrous nap when 
napped. The larger sample, on the other 
hand, is a fairly well balanced fabric made 
with a woolen warp yarn for both and filling. 
The larger sample is woven with a straight 
twill, while the smaller sample is woven 
with a broken twill, Many manufacturers 
make the mistake of expecting finishers and 
finishing machines to accomplish the impos- 
sible. If the finish on the smaller sample is 
to be matched it will be necessary to con- 


struct the fabric in the same way and with 
the same kind of stock. 


CORRECTION 
A clerical error occurred in “Brownsville’s 
(2257)” question regarding reddish shade on 
developed black. ‘Nitrate of soda” should 
have read “nitrite of soda”’. 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY IN 
EUROPE 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please inform me how many worsted and carded 
woolen spindles are installed in foreign countries. 
Stega (2300). 
Our French correspondent to whom this 
question was referred sends us the following 
statistics of woolen and worsted machines 
which have been issued by the French cus- 
toms authorities: 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED SPINNING SPINDLES 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(These figures do not include twisting 


Carded 

Woolen 

684,619 
2,687,577 
2,100,000 


274,210 


Worsted 
1,997,196 


- 2,937,900 
. 2,263,364 


288.875 


France 
England 
Germany 
3elgium : 
Austria Hungary ... 
Russia 

taly 

Spain 

Japan 
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COST OF FINISHING KNITTED LEGGINGS 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I would like to know the cost of finishing the 
tted leggings illustrated on page 111 of the 
February s, finishing them completely 
irom the top, also many dozen 
machine can turn out in a day. 
Putnam (2307) 


how 


rhe prices paid for finishing leggings 1s 
. 7 ene 
as follows: 
io cents per dozen for 
15 cents per dozen for seaming. 
per dozen crocheting 
10 cents per dozen for turning hem. 
10 cents per dozen for making cords and tassels 
iping foot is included in the operation of eri 


cheting 


cutting. 


5 cent the bottom 


‘tal so cents a dozen 
\ 6-feed, 


revolutions per 


8-inch machine, running at 60 
minute should produce from 
ten to twelve dozen leggings a day 

Delmar. 


BLEACHING HEAVY PLUSH BY THE SULPHUR 
PROCESS 
Editor Textile World Record: 
We are enclosing samj 
would like to bleach by 
sample showing the result we 


in Will you rive us some 
bject? 


I that 
the suipnur process, 
| wish to 
information on 
Bontoc (2322). 


yle of heavy plush 


sample bleached plush does not ap- 


to hav bleached with the sulphur 


“oce In fact I do not think it would be 


lvisable to use sulphur on such heavy 


for the material would be carbonized 


bleach done its work. The 


ge 
had 
submitted is also 


ulphur 


C¥i- 
Ma- 
- 


bleached with sulphur almost 


the sample 
s not s bleached 

low tinge and it is difficult to 
white and clear even 

for bleaching material 
is the peroxide 


1 


reasons 


bleach. 
| 


In the first 


OO« rd 


~ 


‘oO cet 
have bottomed 


the go 1 


vhite they 
therwise 


look poor and seem 


more like shoddy than a good heavy plush 


with some body in it. In the second place, 
it being a plush fabric it is not wise to handle 
knock it about, as it is 


it too much or sure 


to beat out a lot of the material. Third. the 


' ’ . 


goods are so avy that the process of 
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bleaching will 
and there is 
bleaching: 


naturally take much longer 
more risk of tendering in the 
From this it will be seen that the 
process has to be proceded with carefully 
and the bleaching cannot be done 
quickly or the outside would be burned and 
the heart of the goods would be grey. 

With the peroxide the liquor 
could be used at the right strength, the 
goods would be bleached uniform and thor- 
oughly bottomed and would be a good uni- 
form color. On the other hand, if a sulphur 
process is used the goods would have to be 
in the process so long that the risk of car- 
bonizing the material is very great. 

Delco. 


too 


process 


WOOL SCOURING TESTS AT THE BRADFORD 
CONDITIONING HOUSE 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I have been iniormed that the Bradiord Condi- 
tioning House tests large quantities of grease 
wool for shrinkage and conditioning. My in- 
formant states that measured by value the 
amount is very large and that the conditioning 
house has found it necessary to build additional 
storehouses in order to handle the grease woo! 
and other materials that are delivered to the es- 
tablishment daily for testing. Can you give me 
definite information in regard to these matters? 

Botany (2159) 


Our French correspondent to whom this 
question was referred replies as follows: 

In order to give definite information in 
ad- 
dressed letters to a number of well informed 
persons and their replies are all to the effect 
that the conditioning of grease wool is not 


reply to the question by “Botany” | 


ordinarily practiced in France, Germany or 
Belgium. Following is an extract from a 
reply received from a leading wool merchant 
“Grease wool is 


France. 


at Rheims: never condi- 
tioned in It would be impossible 
to do this as it is necessary, first, to was! 
the wool which would defeat the object of 
conditioning. For 7 or 8 years the Maza- 
washed on the back, 
which yield from 70 to 75 per cent. in scour- 
We know from 
experience that such tests, which are made 
to settle disputes between individuals, have 
only a relative value as far as accuracy is 
concerned.” Gaul. 


met wools sheep's 


ing, have been conditioned. 





Knitting D 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


Since our last writing, we have had a 
period of warm weather that has stimulated 
the underwear business insofar as light 
weights for immediate delivery are con- 
cerned, 

Retailers report quite an active demand 
for women’s straight ribbed 
prices and a falling off in the call for shaped 
vests. There is also an indication that 
ribbed tights are taking the place of the or- 
dinary French band pant to quite some ex- 
tent, the reason for it being given that con- 
sumers object to the silesia or muslin bands 
and are taking the garments made with con- 
cealed tape in their stead. 

Straight ribbed vests are being used prin- 


vests at all 


cipally in the plain trims with small portion 
of those made with fancy yokes and a few 
with fancy lace edgings around the neck and 
arm sizes. 

Women’s combination suits cut on the so- 
called three piece pattern are selling well, 
both in tuck and 1x1 stitches. We are in- 
formed that some of the large manufacturers 
of ladies’ summer weight shaped goods have 
adopted the Hirsch cut for next season. 

It is noticed in the sale of combination 
suits generally this season that the call for 
those made with the tight fitting knee has 
increased to such an extent that there are 
now about as many sold as of the lace 
trimmed ones. There has been a limited de- 
mand: for a ladies’ combination suit, closed, 
similar to the Marcella muslin drawers and 
combinations. These are made with the ex- 
tra wide lace trimmed legs. These garments 
require 60 inches of lace on each leg. 

Another comparatively new thing in pop- 
ular priced underwear is the cotton bloomer 
made with elastic bands at the waist and 
knees to retail at 50 cents. These are also 
made in lisle thread to retail at 75 cents and 
$1.00, and are being shown in a wide variety 
of colors, the same as the silk lines that are 
retailed at $2.50 to $5.00 each. There are 


epartment 


also some very attractive lines of mercerized 
hloomers being shown in knee and ankle 
lengths to retail at $1.25 to $1.50. One of 
the newer styles in silk bloomers is made in 
ankle length with 12 inch ruffle 
around the bottom, giving it the appearance 
of a skirt. 


pleated 


Business on men’s goods for summer has 
developed largely combination suits. 
Some of the values in garments at 
$1.00 are quite remarkable. It is possible 
today to buy an excellent quality of combed 
yarn suit made on spring needle machinery 
for $1.00. Retailers find it to be 


into 
these 


such good 
value as to cut into the business on 
ind mercerized lines that retail at $1 


$2.00. 


lisles 
5! » to 


Trade on nainsook combination suits con- 
tinues active. The only change noted is 
more of a demand for those made with short 
sleeves. 
irls are 
cutting 

Suits for girls 
with low neck, 
sleeveless and with both tight knee and lace 
trimmed. Some excellent lisle 
thread suits are being shown at 50 cents a 


Combination suits for boys and g 
being sold very freely and are rapidly 
into the two piece business. 
are being taken mostly 


values in 
garment. 


pally for ecru ribbed cotton suits made with 
short sleeves and knee length. T 


For boys the demand is princi- 


There is, 
however, a good, active demand for boy’s 
mesh and nainsook suits to retail at 5o cents 
to $1.00. 

Flat balbriggan suits for men and boys 
antici- 
pated that this branch of the business will 
increase another season. Several manufac- 
turers have indicated their intention to add 
fiat union suits to their line. The essential 
feature in the making of these goods is to 
have them full size, as there is not the elas- 
ticity to these suits as there is to those made 
of ribbed iabric 


have sold in a limited way and it is 


recently 


january 


A number of jobbers interviewed 
report that their total business sinc 
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first on light weights is ahead of last year, 
notwithstanding the cold weather that hung 
on so long. While it is believed that stocks 
in the hands of jobbers are heavy, there is 
an optimistic feeling that with a warm June 
and July it will be possible to clean up as 
well as usual. It will not be necessary, how- 
ever, for jebbers to call upon the manufac- 
turers to any very great extent for dupli- 
cates. 

From the iniormation that we can obtain 
on the fall business, retailers have so far 
bought only about 50 per cent. of what they 
usually have ordered at this time. There 
seems to be an intention on their part of de- 
laying further buying until nearer the time 
that the goods will be wanted. This is hav- 
ing a bad effect on the jobbers and manu- 
facturers, as neither will speculate largely on 
stocks of merchandise. If a normal demand 
develops when the season comes on, there is 
quite likely to be a scarcity of desirable 
lines of underwear. 

In going over the fall orders thus far 
taken, it is noticeable that very little busi- 
ness has as yet been done on men’s fleeced 
shirts and drawers to retail at 50 cents and 
under. There have been a few fleece lined 
combination suits sold, but the business on 
two piece fleeces is very small. 

There has been a fair business placed on 
men’s cotton ribbed shirts and drawers to 
retail at 50 cents a garment. These have 
been taken mostly in ecru color and in 8 and 
II pound weights. 

Men’s ribbed combination suits are selling 
well in the various weights of cottons and 
worsteds, but more particularly in cottons 
that get to the retailer at $8.00 to $8.50 per 
dozen and in the worsteds at $15.00 to 
$16.50. 

Orders on women’s goods run largely to 
combination suits. It is quite noticeable that 
a large proportion of those orders call for 
suits made with low neck, elbow length 
sleeves. Jobbers tell us it is necessary to 
carry nearly every line of both vests and 
combination suits made in this way. 


HOSIERY 


General conditions in the hosiery end of 
the business have not changed much since 
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our last issue. The orders coming to the 
jobbers from retailers are very limited and 
as a majority of jobbers have heavy stocks 
on hand, there is very little new business 
coming into the manufacturer’s hands. The 
advent of warm weather has had the effect 
of livening up retail departments to some 
extent, but apparently not enough to affect 
the primary market. In some quarters man- 
ufacturers liave gone so far as to curtail their 
production until such time as there is more 
activity shown. 

The weakness in the conditions has not 
brought to light any material concessions in 
prices and indeed it is a question if a lower- 
ing of prices would have the effect of im- 
proving the same. 

Retailers who cater to the better class of 
trade advise us that it is distinctively a sea- 
son of colors. Such shades as rose, tango, 
green, grey and purple are among the most 
active in demand. Tans are slow and in some 
quarters white is not quite so popular as 
was anticipated, although as the season ad- 
vances both will undoubtedly be in better 
favor. 

The recent advance in price of silk which 
has placed the figure on this commodity 
above the $4.00 mark has disturbed some 
manufacturers of silk goods. If there are 
further advances to the old quotation of 
$5.00 to $6.00 per pound, it would no doubt 
have the effect of stimulating business in the 
mercerized lines, as well as the lisle thread 
and wood fiber to take the place of the lower 
priced silks that are now so popular. 

Among the more extreme novelties being 
shown in hosiery are those made with two 
rows of eyelets down the front through 
which are drawn ribbon or tape of contrast- 
ing colors to represent a row of lacing. 

There are also many novelties being 
shown in the way of boots embroidered with 
animal designs, such as rabbits, frogs, lizards 
and butterflies. One extreme recently 
shown from Paris is a stocking made of 
purple silk printed with gold tinted roses. 


SWEATERS AND FANCY KNIT GOODS 


Business on men’s and women’s sweater 
coats has fallen so far behind last season as 
to be almost out of comparison. Many mills 
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probably have only 20 or 25 per cent. of the 
business on their books that they had in 
1913.. Many sweater manufacturers have 
shut down entirely and some are running on 
short time and with a small portion of their 
force. On the other hand, a very good bus- 
iness has been placed on knit skirts, squares, 
Newports and hoods. We learn that re- 
cently some very good duplicate orders have 
been given on these various lines from job- 
bers who pay special attention to their knit 
goods department. 

Baby’s knit sacks, leggings and caps made 
on links and links machinery have sold well 


nd a very satisfactory business has also 
been placed on infants’ sweaters. In this 
connection we might say, although sweater 
coats for women and men are not in good 
demand, there seems to be always a staple 
business on children’s coats, particularly on 
worsted plaited goods at $7.50 to $9.00 and 
on wool lines at $9.00 to $15.00. These are 
being taken almost entirely with shawl col- 
lars and in the plain stitches. Some few 
orders are being placed for men’s coats with 
V neck in navy, maroon and grey at $18.00 
to $30.00. There are also a few orders com- 
ing in for men’s rope stitch coats with shawl 
collars at $24.00 to $40.00. 

Whatever business is being shown on wo- 
men’s coats is on lines of a fancy nature, that 
is to say, brushed coats in fancy mixtures, as 
well as light weight worsteds in heather mix- 
tures. These are being taken principally in 
V neck and for spring and summer delivery, 
the idea of retailers being that a fair size 
business can be done on this class of mer- 
chandise for outing garments. 


FLAT BED KNITTING 











FIG. 


FIG. 2 
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A fairly good trade is being done on the 
artificial silk coats at $42.00 to $80.00 per 
dozen. These are being shown in a wide 
range of high colors and in two toned com- 
binations. Sashes are used with many of 
these and not a few turbans have been sold 
to make up the sets. 


FLAT BED KNITTING 


BY TRENTON 


We recently set up a new flat frame 
alongside of a lot of old ones. This frame is 
of the front and back needle bar style, but 


has not many improvements over the style 
made thirty years ago. The old frames had 
given more or less trouble on account of 
holes near the selvage. In most cases the 
holes were caused by the cam bar not filling 
out a complete movement of the cams. The 
old cam movement arrangement was a most 
deceiving affair. It could be tightened fast 
to lip springs at the end of a course and 
could not be moved, but after running a few 
minutes would get loose and a screw driver 
blade could push the bar back. Among the 
improvements on this new frame was a new 
form of lip spring with screws set in slotted 
holes to allow for sudden pressure on the 
stitch cams. The first glance at this slotted 
spring gave me a new idea and when tried 
out it proved successful. 

Fig. I gives a good idea of the old stvle 
arrangement; Fig. 2 shows the improve- 
ment. This improvement is most useful in 
connection with worn gears. Naturally the 
gears wear, leaving a play at the end of the 
course. To overcome this plav in connec- 
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tion to the cam motion another part was 
used in place of the usual piece that had to 


be nicely fitted to the cam bar. This was 
used to prevent a difference in the’ cam 
throw on account of loose mesh gears or 
wear of other parts, giving the appearance of 
uneven stitches. A quarter inch hole was 
drilled through the front of the cam bar 
posts, Fig. 3, and tapped for a set screw. A 
rod long enough to give a full throw was in- 
serted through this hole. The frame 
turned to allow a full cam throw, Fig. 4. 
The rod was set against it and made tight. 
This also will be found a simple and effec- 
tive way to set and adjust the cams. Instead 
of working an hour or so filing the slide 
piece to fit, the frame will set itself when the 


was 


set screw is loose. 

We replaced the old take-up wire with a 
fine steel wire; a longer reach top piece re- 
placed the old one. This gives a better take- 
up, will hold the yarn steady and all the 
trouble with slack ends around the selvage 
will This is especially effective on 
fine worsted yarn when the feed holes in the 
yarn guide are cut or worn. 


cease. 






ecient kcal. 
f 
es ee = Suis : | 


Where a strip is made the slack selvage is 
more marked, because the take-up spring 
has more time to slacken or rather pull the 
strain out of the yarn, allowing no tension 
when started on the next course. This 
causes trouble all around as a looper cannot 
even the stitches, leaving the looped seam 
\nother cause for the 


This 


ragged and uneven 


holes is the presser bar. becomes 


rough and uneven with sharp edges on top. 
There is no way of fixing this bar and the 
pest way is to throw it in the scrap heap. A 
few years ago we got a new frame, but the 
striper on one section would not work. A 
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man sent from the shop to set the frame up 
was on the job three weeks, but the machine 
still made holes and he gave the job up. 
When he left I looked it over, but could see 
nothing wrong. Some time later I had oc- 
casion to take out the presser bar. It did 





FIG. 3 


uot look straight or true and was too sharp, 
so I put in another. When I got ready to 
start the frame some days later I had forgot- 
ten about putting in the new bar, in fact | 
had torgotten had done and 
good work coming 


what I was 


much surprised to see 








down. As an experiment I traded the bars 
back and the holes began to appear so [ 
Knew the fault lay with the bar, which was 
too sharp. 

Another difficulty is in 
stitches even. One stitch cam might be 
softer than another. The wear on the soft 
one will make a short stitch. The cam screw 
heads wear allowing a play that will shorten 
the stitch. To overcome this wearing away 
the cams should be tested for hardness. If 
hardened screws are used about half the 
knitter’s troubles will be overcome. A stitch 
cam will do better work if the two needles 


keeping the 
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are held down instead of releasing instantly 
when the stitch is formed. This gives a 
higher loop, so desirable in this class of 
goods. Some of the German frames hold at 
least four needles before releasing slightly, 
then hold a few more while the opposit set of 
needles is forming the stitch, Fig. 5. 

The brushes that open the latches on this 
frame are of the firm, stiff bristle style and 
naturally the cams and bars that hold the 
needles in place must be fitted so that a 
needle will not have a slack motion and get 
to one side of the brushes, causing drop 
stitches. 

In plating on this frame care must be 
taken to have more tension on the face 
thread than on the other thread. Poor plat- 
ing is very often due to the yarn carriers. A 
worn or cut carrier can cause more trouble 
in this respect than anything I know of. A 
cut carrier will cause more tension than the 
regular tension itself, throwing either end 
back or front in addition to cutting off the 
thread frequently. A hard, smooth running 
surface at all times is the only safe way on 
expensive silk, even if the cost of carriers is 
doubled. 


KNITTING ACCORDION STOCKINGS 
The accordion 
accompanying 


stocking shown in the 
illustration is knit by a 
method that has recently been patented in 
this country and described by the inventor 
as follows: The invention relates to a stock- 
ing knit with two different yarns so as to 
produce normally separated one-yarn wales 
which are closable together accordion-like 
by the stretching of the knitted tabric. Ac- 
cordion stockings of the full fashioned type 
have been knit heretofore on straight knit- 
ting machines, but this invention provides a 
seamless continuously knitted product with 
material and at much reduced 
I indicates a seamless stocking of the 
construction. 


less cost. 
Fig. 
new Fig. 2 shows the inter- 
looping of the yarns both for an accordion 
effect leg or foot portion and for a continu- 
Fig. 3 


is another view indicating the accordion-like 


ously knitted connecting heel or toe. 


closing together of the wales which result 


from lengthwise stretching of the fabric 
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Figs. 4 and 5 illustrate 
special features of circular knitting machin 
construction which 


shown at Fig. 2. 
make practicable th: 
production of the improved stocking. 
This stocking is of the seamless type, th 
and foot, b, 


ice, a; 


being knit in circular 


courses, while the heel, c, and toe, d, are 
produced by the well known narrowing and 
widening operation in which only half of the 
circular series of needles, consecutively ar- 
ranged, are used with the movement of the 
cam cylinder changed from rotary to recip- 
rocating. In the new construction the circu- 
larly knit leg and foot portions are made up 


A 
\}/ 
= = 
2 


COS 
On 

si a | 

SKOVON 


a f) 


FIG. 2 


inter 
effec 
referred to, while the heel and toe portions 

different f 
1ese portions, and the accordion action of 


different 
iow yped as 


of two yarns, e and f, s 


to produce the accordion 


are knit as usual; the texture o 


th 
the leg and foot portions are shown in Figs. 


2 and 3 respectively. \s shown in the up- 


per courses of Fig. 2, each circularly knitted 


course is made up of long single loops, 1—1, 
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of the heavier yarn, e, alternating with two 
shorter loops, 2 and 3, of the yarns, e and f, 
respectively. The intervening loops, 2 and 
3, are jointly equal in length to the longer 
loops, I, and the loops, 3, of the lighter 
yarn, f, as indicated, are being connected by 
drop-stitch portions, 4, of the yarn, which 
floats across the rear of the longer loops, 








I—I, so that said one-yarn loops, 1—1 of 
successively knitted courses form parallel 
wales, which are normally separated by the 
intervening lines of connected shorter loops, 
2—3, 2—3. When these circular courses 
reach the heel or toe, the knitting is changed 
to the ordinary looping as indicated at the 
lower part-of Fig. 2, the regular loops, 5, 
5, 5, being formed of one or both of the 
threads, e—f, or of different yarn spliced 


thereto as usual. 





The accordion action of the leg and foot 
knitting above described, is indicated in Fig. 
3, where the fabric is represented as 
stretched longitudinally; thus lengthening 
the loops, 1—1, by adding the material of 
the shorter loops, 2, of the same yarn, e, and 
correspondingly lengthening the shorter 
loops, 3, by adding thereto the material of 
the floating drop stitches, 4, of the same 
yarn, f, while at the same time closing to- 
gether laterally the wales formed by the 
loops, I—I, so as to conceal the lighter 
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yarn, F, and thus vary the appearance of the 
fabric. 

The production of this stocking involves 
changes in the ordinary knitting operation 
and mechanism, which is shown at Figs. 4 and 
5. The main feature is that one of the two 
yarns which make up the circularly knitted 
courses of the leg and foot portions must be 











knit upon all the needles and the other upon 
alternate needles only, while the continuous 
yarn forming the heel and toe portions must 
be knitted upon certain consecutive needles 
as in the ordinary widening and narrowing 
operation. In order to produce this differ- 
ent looping of the two yarns forming the leg 
and foot portions, alternate needles, 10—10, 
of the circular series, see Fig. 5, must be 
operated differently from the intervening 
needles, 11—11. To accomplish this, they 
are provided with hubs of greater length 
than the hubs of the intervening needles, so 
that the rotary cam cylinder of the machine 
may engage and operate these two groups 
of needles as required for producing the 
texture shown at Fig. 2. 

The heel and toe are knit in the ordinary 
manner upon a consecutively arranged half 
of the needles. While a separate grouping 
of alternately arranged needles ot the series 
is required in knitting the leg and foot por- 
tions of the stocking, the ordinary grouping 
of consecutively arranged needles of the 
same series is also required in order to pro- 
duce the heel and toe portions. Fig. 4 
shows a special arrangement of cam cylinder 
by which the proper working of required 
needles for successive portions of the stock- 
ing may be effected in a continuous opera- 


tion 





The total estimated number of looms in 
the United Kingdom and Ireland is about 
40,000. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Etc. 


DYEING OF COTTON CORDUROYS 


BY BETA-NAPHTHOL 

This class of fabrics retains its popularity 
for many purposes, not only for certain 
kinds of men’s wear subject to hard usage 
and in spite of the introduction of heavy 
khaki dyed duck, but also for women’s dress 
material. Cotton corduroy is commonly 
prepared for dyeing by singeing either over 
plate or gas apparatus. The more modern 
mills being equipped with the latter type of 
appliance, as they always turn out a neater 
job. The old fashioned furnace fired affair 
with a copper plate was as erratic in its 
heating action as the ambition of the boys 
usually in charge of it permitted; at times 
being bright red and at other times barely 
hot enough to scorch. Proper singeing tem- 
perature is that at which the fly is at once 
completely consumed. 

The usual bowking process as applied to 
plain cotton goods is not usual for cotton 
corduroys, but the pieces are thoroughly 
wetted out with turkey red oil in a boiling 
bath containing from 10 to 12 pounds of 
soda ash and 5 pounds Turkey red oil to 
each 500 gallons of the wetting out bath. 
This wetting out has a tendency to loosen 
up and remove considerable of the dressing 
on the warps, but for the better class of such 
fabrics the diastafor treatment is preferable. 
The strength of the diastafor bath varies 
with circumstances, but for a 500 gallon bath 
from 5 to 10 pounds is a fair average. The 
goods are run through this bath at about 
100° F., then rolled on clubs and allowed to 
stand preferably over night. For such goods 
as have a iace the laying in plaits or folds is 
undesirable, especially when several hours 
intervene between the removal from the 
diastafor bath until they are washed. 

This bath causes a fermentation, which, 
when sufficient time is allowed, completely 
changes the starch or color used in the warp 
dressing and which treatment is easily re- 
movable by an ordinary good washing. Gen- 
erally after this treatment the corduroy is 


In some cases, however, 
fabric has to be bleached in order to 
permit particularly light shades or even 
whites to 


ready for dyeing. 
the 


be obtained. 

Corduroy bleaching is not particularly 
casy. Formerly it was the general custom 
to bleach altogether with chloride of lime 
solution, but owing to the fact that sulphate 
of lime is likely to remain in the pile, bleach- 
ers are gradually giving their attention 
the use of soda hypochlorite, produced 
either electrically or by the use of bleaching 
powder and soda ash. This bleaching proc- 
ess has been so frequently described that it 
is not necessary to repeat it again, but it is 
desirable to draw direct attention to the gen- 
cral good results that are obtained from its 
use. Asa rule a good bleaching strength is 
1 1/4° Tw. Sufficient time should be given 
to permit the bleach liquor to penetrate, not 
only the pile of the fabric, but the back as 
well. If the goods were wetted out before 
hand and a perfect bleach through the cloth 
is not obtained, the fault is due to the fact 
that the time in the bleach bath was not sui- 
ficient to give the result desired. 

After the cloth is remov: 
through squeeze rollers, washed and soured, 
treferably with acetic acid, although the use 
of muriatic acid is quite permissible. Fol- 
lowing the singeing a thorough wash should 
be given, then the treatment with anti-chlor, 
followed by a thorough final wash and a blu 
ing tor which purpose alizarine cyanole vio- 


bleaching 


let R gives good results, of which 2 
per 500 gallons of tinting liquor is 
ally strong enough. 


1/2 « 
gen 
Some bleachers use th: 
old tinting liquor for the wash water after 
the souring, saving the last traces of bluing 
which helps the results along. 

Cotton corduroys are generally dyed in 
the jig or a large rectangular kettle over a 
winch. For special shades where the output 
is not to be very great a hand winch is prob- 
ubly the more economical, as it enables the 
dyer to control his shades better, especially 
when dyeing with direct or sulphur colors 
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] ] ] +} cao -L- ‘ 1 far 
On the other hand, the jig works well fo 


utput and enables the dyer to use advan- 


tageously othe cl of dyes besides 


mentioned, since the vat colors have 


th > 
L1iOSC€ 


been gaining popularity. For this class of 


iabric the jig method of dyeing applies more 


advantageously as the rate of oxidation is 


1 


very much reduced and the penetration of 
] 7 
the goods with the reduced dye liquor 


soaked into the t tends to produce a finer 
fabric. 
For the 


general run of cotton corduroys, 


the diamine colors serve a very wide pur 
pose and particularly when after-treated with 
salts; bluestone and 
The sulphur color 


croup likewise supplies many dyes for this 


metallic generally 


~hrome immedial or 
purpose, producing so-called mode shades 
and which are likewise subjected to an after 
treatment. 
ping is not as common as formerly, the 


rhe use of 


basic colors for top 


reasons being that the basic colors are not 


fast to light, do 
ight, 


ular and consequently if garments are made 


not resist rubbing in partic- 


t such cloth the characteristic bloom of the 
w goods rapidly disappears. 
Since the introduction of 


wwever, dyers have been successful in pro- 


the vat colors, 
iucing a wide range of shades meeting every 
commercial requirement By whatever 
method cotton corduroys are dyed, it is im- 
perative that they should be finished in such 

way as to bring out the evenness and bril- 
liancy of the colors. After dyeing, the cloth 
is thoroughly washed, 
whizzed on 
‘are must be taken to preserve the character 

the pile, and then dried. From the dry 
room the face of the cloth is brushed, that 
the pile may lay 


following which it is 


a horizontal whizzer, as ever) 


y in one direction, when it is 
ready for the shears. After shearing, the 
goods are given a cross-brushing, the brush- 
ers being arranged so that the pile is brushed 
ut in the direction of the cloth, then alter- 

selvage to the and 
finally a brushing in the 
cloth. By the 


from one other 


. + 7 
ately 


back again and 


direction of the this means, 


loose pile is completely removed, the pile 
and the 


off-setting color on 


being given a thorough cleaning 


possibilities of the clot] 
lighter goods reduced to a minimum. 
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Dealers in cotton corduroy can call to 
mind frequently instances where complaints 
have been made to them regarding loose 
color in pieces of such cloth bought from 
them, when after careful examination it has 
een found that the loose color was not color 
at all due to imperfect dyeing, but rather to 
extremely particles of 
fiber that had not been all brushed out of 
the pile. 


short dyed cotton 
This only emphasizes the neces- 
sity of thorough brushing at every point 
where it is possible to remove loose par- 
It lias been well stated that the mak- 
ing of a piece of corduroy or velvet is in the 
finishing room rather than elsewhere. Good 
weaving may make the fabric; attention in 
dyeing may give the color; but it is in the 
finishing room where the fabric is really 
made to please 


ticles. 


the eye of the purchaser 
Following the shearing and brushing the 
lustering deserves some attention. The lus- 
tering machine for cotton corduroy is some- 
times called a waxing machine. | It is. on 
this piece of apparatus that a certain small 
1mount of hard wax is applied to the face of 
friction and 
which gives the peculiar sheen to the cords 


the goods and brushed in by 


Every finisher has his own wax mixture 
to apply. The most all waxing 
compositions for corduroys is beeswax for- 
tified with from Io to 35 per cent. of Japan 
wax. In summer time the 
harder than in winter time. 


basis of 


wax should be 
In fact, unless 
the finishing room is warm in winter time it 
is necessary to add low melting waxes such 
as paraffin to cause it to harden more easil\ 
These wax cakes are molded either in two 
forms, on blocks of about 1 1/2 inches wide 
and sometimes wider than the finished piece 
of goods, which permits them to be clamped 
in hollow boxes, cast on the end with a re- 
volving iron or cast in molds on round bars 
which permits them to be held in the ma- 
chine similar to a roller, so that it does not 
revolve, the purpose being to allow the cloth 
to work over the wax coating. 

French waxing machines seem to lead. 
Those most commonly used are constructed 
\fter the 
cloth is waxed it is given a thorough brush- 
stiff 


on the revolving arm principally 


ing with rapidly revolving bristled 
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brushes set spirally, the corduroy being laid 
over the machine with some tension, which 
causes some friction which is necessary to 
generate heat, causing the wax to soften and 
become more evenly distributed through the 
action of te brushes. This is the last oper- 
ation and the corduroy should be handled as 
little as possible afterwards. 

In dyeing cotton cords in the jig, and par- 
ticularly for fancy shades, the use of soluble 
oil in-the dye bath is always an advantage. 
For cheap lines of work where extensive 
preparatory treatment cannot be afforded, 
the wetting out process may be omitted, the 
soluble oi] being added directly to the dye 
bath, serving to take the place of any pre- 
liminary operation other than singeing. 
Dyeing these goods on the jig requires that 
the dyestuff should be first dissolved in boil- 
ing water and then added in two portions, at 
the end of the first run and at the end of the 
second run. The soluble oil can be added to 
the bath before any dyestuff is added, in a 
measure preparing the cloth to take the dye. 
After dyeing in the jig, the spent liquor can, 
as a rule, be run off, it being seldom found 
economical to save the dye bath for second 
and succeeding lots. The dirt removed from 
the piece during the dyeing tends only to 
flatten the shade of the succeeding lots. 

Cotton corduroys have been dyed on a 
padding machine, light shades being more 
successfully produced this way than heavier 
shades and for cheap goods where the out- 
put is large. For the better grades of goods, 
those in which the back is more tightly 
woven, it is found possible to dye on the jig 
closely related to the cotton cords making 
the cotton velvets. The general operation is 
practically the same and what applies to the 
finishing of one generally applies to the fin- 
ishing of the other. 


. 


In 1764 James Hargreaves, of Stanhill, 
near Blackburn, invented his spinning jenny, 
which was driven by a fly-wheel, and held a 
number of spindles slightly inclined from the 


perpendicular, a movable frame receding 
from the spindles during the extension of the 
threads and approaching them in its winding 
on. 


DECATIZING WOOL GOODS 


DECATIZING WOOL GOODS 


BY F. SADLER 


From the Dyer and Calico Printer 


The object of wet and dry decatizing is to 
obtain luster, smoothness and softness of 
handle, and considerable care is required in 
the operation, in addition to having the 
goods also properly prepared beforehand. 
This latter of course applies only to raised 
or face goods where the nap must be even, 
straight and well laid. Plain goods, such as 
worsteds and tweeds, require no prepara- 
tion, but only care in the winding and blow- 
ing. With face cloth it is most important 
to have the nap uniform in length, and not 
ragged with uneven patches in between, as 
these faults cannot be remedied afterwards 
on account of the nap being then fixed. 

Successful raising plays a great part in 
the get-up of a faced cloth, and those to 
receive a high luster should first be raised 
with a normal amount of water, the amount 
to be increased with the sharpness of the 
teazles. Following after wet decatizing, the 
goods are usually given a round or two over 
the gig to straighten, and are then roll 
boiled for 4 or § hours, allowed to cool on 
the roll, and then pulled off and dried. The 
high luster from the raising is fixed and in- 
tensified by the hot steam and pressure, and 
the degree of luster is also dependent upon 
the sharpness of the blowing. Plenty of hot, 
dry steam is the first essential. Low pres- 
sure steam condenses before all the moisture 
is blown out, which is highly detrimental to 
the finish. 

Careful shearing is also part of the secret 
of success, and this must be done by degrees 
so that the nap is kept perfectly uniform. 
As the pieces come from the tentering ma- 
chine they are given a round or two over a 
beating gig just to lift and straighten the 
nap. The brushing and cutting must be 
made to correspond; if brushed too keenly 
the cloth will come up rough. Before deca- 
tizing, the nap should be examined, and if 
any roughness or unevenness is found the 
best way is to wet it out again and return to 
the gig. Heavy cutting in the first stages 
will tend to make the nap rough, as sharp 
brushing will be necessary in the final cut- 
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ting process to lift up the short fibers within 
reach of the blades. If the nap is cut too 
short, no amount of decatizing will bring a 
good luster. The best quality cloths are 
always given two or three gentle blowings, 
with wet brushings, and careful cutting in 
between. 

Before the final decatizing takes place the 
goods are given what is termed “curf” 
pressing, which lays the fibers perfectly 
smooth in which state the steam blowing 
fixes them. The degree of luster put on by 
the pressing, depends upon the class of ma- 
terial under treatment, those requiring a 
high gloss must be pressed with a heavy 
pressure and considerable heat, and should 
be allowed to cool before being thrown out 
of the papers. For the lower grades roller 
presses are generally used, but for the best 
work there is nothing to equal the slow 
process of pressing with papers. A final 
pressing is of course given after the cloth 
has passed through all the blowing, raising 
and cutting operations. This last pressing 
is followed by a gentle steaming on the 
brush to bring the luster down to the re- 
quired extent. A dull or matt finish is some- 
times asked for; this is rather difficult to 
produce, and to keep the face smooth and 
soft at the same time. To effect this the 
raising must be done from the first with as 
little moisture as possible. This unfortu- 
nately causes a thick, lofty nap which is diffi- 
cult to lay straight. 

In hydro extracting, the centrifugal swing 
has a tendency to roughen up the nap, and 
the use of a suction machine similar to that 
shown in the diagram is much better than 
the common method. If a suction plant is 
used, the goods must travel over the slot 
with the face side uppermost, in order that 
the nap may be sucked down close to the 
fabric. A traverse given with the face side 
down would result in the nap being dis- 
turbed and drawn away from the material. 
The same applies to drying with currents of 
heated air, which must not pass through the 
cloth from the back, but always from the 
nap side. In traversing any machine, cut- 
ting, steaming, brushing, or pressing, the 
material should be entered tail end up. 








That is the way the fibers of the nap lay, 
from the root which is fixed in the body of 
the fabric, to the free end which slants 
towards the head of the peace. 

The nature of the wool composing the 
cioth makes a big difference in the ease or 
difficulty of obtaining a lustrous face, some 
wools being naturally dull and difficult to 
impart luster to, while others take it on very 
easily. With the first class of wool, the rais- 
ing should be given very wet, and the press- 
ing sharp. By raising wet less flocks are 
made, and the nap is flatter and more even. 
With a certain class of material, wet raising 
is indispensable, as this is the only method 
of getting to the bottom. It is a common 
complaint that wet decatizing tenders the 
goods, and when carried to excess this is 
undoubtedly the case, as repeated applica- 
tion of hot water and steam always results 
in loss of strength. 

Wet decatizing, with steam or boiling 
water, requires much more skill in its man- 
agement than dry blowing. The material 
must be blown fairly dry, or water which is 
left in will be liable to mark the cloth. Dry 
blowing, on the other hand, has no water to 
contend with, providing all condensed steam 
is blown out of the pipes before the actual 
steaming commences. With dry steam, 
however, at say a pressure of 60 to 8o lbs., 
the tendering is likely to be as great as with 
the wet process. With proper care in the 
winding on of the cloth there should be no 
shrinkage, and tight winding is absolutely 
essential to obtain anything like a bright, 
lustrous face. Many low cheviots and 
tweeds are now decatized dry, as this greatly 
improves the handle of the cloth by taking 
away much of the harshness common to the 
coarse wools. With the case of fine goods; 
wet decatizing alone is not sufficient to pro- 
duce that soft, mellow feel which the cloth 
should have, but by giving the first process 
wet, and following this up by dry blowing 
after pressing, the finish and handle will be 
much improved. 

The tendering of cloth by wet blowing is 
sometimes put down to decatizing when the 
fabric has been weakened by raising. It is 
well known that prolonged raising takes the 
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strength out of a cloth in proportion to its 
duration. In the wet process, care must be 
taken to suit the steam pressure to the 
goods under treatment and to see that the 
steam escapes freely and uniformly from all 
parts of the roll, as if kept back in any por- 
tion, this area is bound to be different from 
the rest. 

Rewinding with a second blowing is fre- 
quently done when the fabric is dense and 
hard to penetrate, the second winding being 
of course done with the outer end of the 
cioth next to the cylinder. This is very 
beneficial when the goods are extra long. 
With material, hot steam acts very 
much like a mordant, hence the dark ends 
which sometimes occur in dyed pieces, due 
to either excessive blowing of one end, or 
tc the presence of water along with the 
steam. In spite of ingenious machines for 
blowing and sucking steam and hot water 
through rolled cloth, the older and simpler 
machines are still used, and in many cases 


oO > 
grey 


are found safer than the modern appliances. 
It is a well-known fact that the forcible 


blowing or sucking of hot water through a 


tightly rolled piece’ cannot improve its 
strength in any way, and very severe blow- 
ing invariably renders the cloth thinner in 
handle and more papery. 

Unevenness of dye is sometimes put down 
to faulty blowing, but this cannot very well 
occur unless such a thing happens as the 
priming of the boiler, whereby water is car- 
ried over the steam. The chief danger then 
consists.of the water carrying a boiler com- 
position with it. Wet decatizing is always 
more effective than the dry method, and par- 
ticularly so with grey goods which are to be 
dyed afterwards, as the steam heats up the 
contained water to the boiling point, and 
drives it through the material carrying all 
soluble impurities with it. On the other 
hand dry decatizing a greasy cloth would do 
more harm than good, as the steam alone 
would not sweep out the impurities, and its 
action upon saponifiable oils would be to 
drive off the glycerine and leave behind the 
fatty acid. Stains from grease are 
often multiplied by wet decatizing, but this 
means that the steam and hot water drive 


very 
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the grease irom the first spot 
fabric. Resin stains are 
about the worst to deal with; these gener- 
ally originate from new timber used in the 


construction of the machines, or 


ugh suc- 


cessive layers of 


from roof 
timbers during very hot weather. 

A cloth containing mixtures of various 
wool yarns which have different affinities for 
dyes, is greatly improved by a vigorous wet 
decatizing, as this brings them down into 
something like uniformity, and they dye up 
much better. Dry blowing has a tendency 
to harden the cloth and to fix any greas 
there may happen to be in it, so that a pro- 
longed boiling is often required in dyeing, 
before a level color is obtained. Cloths con- 
taining fancy yarns of different colors can- 
not be safely subjected to wet decatizing on 
account of the colors running, and dyed 
goods of a self color always bleed a little if 
a topping dye has been applied. 

It is important to extract mechanically as 
much water as possible from woolen goods 
before drying them, as this saves time and 
heat. For thick woolens such as serges and 
meltons, the squeezer is the quickest and 
most effective, but its crushing action is 
very drastic and it will crease anything but 
the most elastic of woolens. Next to this 
comes the centrifugal swing, which certainly 
does not crease the cloth but disturbs the 
nap of a faced woolen and swallows up time 
in the loading and unloading. To 
properly the load must be equally distrib- 
uted around the interior of the cage. Suc- 
tion hydro-extractors are the easiest to 
work, and the goods passing over at open 
width neither crease nor disturb the nap, 
but their chief fault is the slowness of out- 
put which cannot very remedied. 
The essential parts of a suction dryer are— 
an exhausting pump, a means of removing 
the water as it is sucked out, a slotted plate 
over which the cloth is drawn at full width, 
and means for regulating the speed at which 
the goods traverse the plate. The action of 
the aspirator does not affect the lay of the 
tiap, and it also extracts the water uniformly 
and not, as in the centrifugal, chiefly from 
the exterior of the cloth as it lies in the cage. 
This last feature is a good one, and of great 


work 


well be 


‘ 












so uni 


r oO i « 
arvin Ol FOK is 


nly extracted can be done at a lower 
temperature he drying room. In all 
“ses ywwever, the goods must pass over 


of the fabric 
hese machines 


ite with the back 
| 


th the metal 


are equal to centrifugals as regards the 
amount of water they remove, and the best 

them where 
idea of 


the speed these machines work may be put 


are superior to the swing 


faced cloths require handling. An 


down at about six yards per minute, with 
the vacuum gauge standing about thirteen 
inches, and the results at this speed are 
ecual to that of 
With loose made goods a slower speed with 


any centrifugal machine. 
an increased vacuum may be necessary, on 
account of the air carried in their interstices. 

In the use of air pumps, means have to be 
and in the 
machines, the ex- 
to do this, so that the 
kept running continuously. 
cloth 


und for cooling the exhausters, 


latest types of 


suction 
tracted water is made 
machine can be 
effective, the 


To rendér the suction 


should adhere closely to the slotted plate 
‘ver its entire width. If air is drawn in 


of the water will re- 


mos 


tT 
main in the cloth This intimate contact is 
having a couple of free re- 


best ensured by 
ving ‘rollers over the plate, and as the 
fabric must and the 


piate, it is an easy matter to adjust these so 


pass between these 
that the cloth is closely pressed down on to 
the slot. 

Where carbonizing is required the great- 
est care taken with the goods, 
*herwise it will be a continual source of 
and uneven dyeings. Fol- 

cloth should be 
well rinsed and hydro-extracted, and the car- 
bonizing should then be done as speedily as 


should be 
stained, cloudy, 
wing 


after scouring, the 


possible, while the goods must be kept from 
exposure to light during the time they carry 
the acid. The effect of direct sunlight upon 
soured cloth is to give the exposed parts a 
greater affinity for dye than the others, so 
that on dyeing, these portions take on a 


deeper shade. Equally important is it that 
uncarbonized cloth should not come into 
contact with dyed material, particularly 


those dyed with cotton colors, as dyes of 
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this kind bleeding on to uncarbonized ma- 
terial frequently become fixed by carboniz- 
i:g into permanent stains. 

After being carbonized, the cloth should 
be neutralized before it is entered into the 
milling machine. this precau- 
means that acid is left in which 
combines with the alkali after the milling 
soap, leaving a free fatty acid. A small 
margin is always left for further shrinkage 
of the width after milling, particularly if the 
material is difficult to penetrate by dyes, and 
destined for a prolonged boil. 


Disregard of 
tion often 


Goods for 
indigo do not shrink to any appreciable ex- 
tent in the vat, but the subsequent boiling 
in the dye vessel may cause some loss in 
width, as few blues are now dyed without 
topping. Decatized grey cloths do not take 
up blue in the vat so readily as those which 
have not been blown, and as vat dyeing does 
not disturb the nap so much as dyeing at the 
boil, the cloth is usually dved first. 


FORMULA FOR SIZING 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Referring to “Chemistry and Practice of Siz- 
ing” by Bean and Scarisbrick, on the bottom of 
page 296, a formula is given for pure sizing and 
caustic soda is one of the ingredients. On the 
top of page 297, the author states that salicylic 
acid may be employed as an antiseptic in sizing 
when used in the manner described on page 257. 
On referring to page 257, under the head of ‘The 
Use of Salicylic Acid in Sizing,” we find in this 
section that salicylic acid loses its antiseptic prop- 
erties if free caustic alkali (such as caustic soda) 
is an ingredient of the sizing. 

We are at the present time using a sizing mix- 
ture containing sago starch, glycerine, caustic 
soda, linseed oil soap and tallow. We have some 
trouble with mildew and are desirous of using an 
antiseptic of some kind to overcome this. So far 
we have been umable to find anything in the 
“Chemistry and Practice of Sizing” which we con- 
sider safe to use in sizing under our conditions, 
and would ask you to kindly recommend a remedy 
for this difficulty. ; Arnprior (2313) 


[ cannot quite understand how the goods 
will mildew unless they are made up while 
in a damp state or else packed away in a 
damp place. A good sizing for any cotton 
goods requiring a full and soft feel can be 
made with 


30 Ibs. cornstarch, 
3 Ibs. tallow, 






































DYE RECIPES 


to make 100 gals. 


think “Arnprior”’ 


an antiseptic in the sizing. I have 


needs carboli : 
frequently and it gives very sati 
results. One pint to 100 gallons 
‘nough to create any odor and yet 
strong enough to resist decomposition 


Montr 


Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’? Supplement, which ts 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RecorpD. The Supple 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and ft is the 
aim to show shaves which are of especial interest to the dyer 
and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers 
Supplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva 
tion, Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplemcnt $1.00 per year. 


ey 


Recipe No. 62 


GREY ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


rey on 100 lbs. worsted dress | P 


lye bath with 


46 ozs. Amaz 
(American 
New Y 
OZS. 227 gr 
2 244 grs 
15 lbs. Glauber’s 
2 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol 


nter at 120°. Br 
10ur. 


The above colors 
all around 


GREEN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


Green on 100 lbs. worsted dress goods. P 


dye bath with 


1 lb. 8% ozs. Amazo Blue. 
(American Dyewood Co., 80 Maide1 
New York, N. Y.) 
12 ozs. 419 grs. Amazo Fast Yellow 
I oz. 137 grs. Amazo Brill. Red 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 


lbs. Oil of Vitriol 


Enter at 120° F. Bri 


Boil 1 hour. 


The above colors are recommended 
all classes of wool on account of thei 


properties 


Recipe N 1 


GREEN ON WORSTED YARN 
Green Y Y¥ 
the dye bath witl 
2 lbs. Acid Green Y Y 
(Innis Speiden & | 
York, N. Y 
Glauber’ 


wlphur 


OS 


Amido Red B L. 
bwerke Hoechst C 
fork, N. Y.) 
*s Salt 
Acid. 
1 boil for 
remarkable 


Wet out the yarn and et 


id bring slowly (in about 


Boil 45 minutes and add 


1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 


1 boil another 30 mimutes 


Fast Wool Brown B L 


stness to light. 


No 07 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 
Fast Chrome Blue X A on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
epare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Fast Chrome Blue X A 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St 
New York, N. Y.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid 
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Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil, boil for 
1/2 hour, then add 
2 Ibs. Formic Acid, 
and continue boiling until dye bath is practically 
exhausted. Finally aftertreat in the same bath, 
adding 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
and boiling 1/2 hour 
Fast Chrome X A is recommended for all classes 
of wool dyeing where fastness to light and fulling 
are required. It may also be used on a chrome 


bottom and as a chromate color. 


Recipe No. 68 
BLACK ON COTTON YARN 


For 100 lbs. cotton yarn, prepare the starting 
bath with 
6 lbs. Sulphur Black S B C. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
6 lbs. Sodium Sulphite Conc. 
5 Ibs. Soda Ash 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


Dve for one hour at the boil. 


Recipe No. 69 
BLACK ON COTTON YARN 
For 100 lbs. cotton yarn, bottom as in No. 68, 
then top with 
1 lb. Topogene R H B. 
4 Ibs. Acetic Acid 
1 lb. Bichromate of Potash. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
Start cold, raise to 100° F. in half an hour, then 


wash off and dry. 


Recipe No. 70 
RED ON WORSTED YARN 


Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Brilliant Milling Red B. 
Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
4 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter yarn at 120° F., raise to a boil and dye at 


a boil for one hour, adding 





has continued 3/4 of an hour. 


after the 
Brilliant Milling Red B will be found to possess 
high coloring power and excellent fastness to full- 


ng. 
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Recipe No. 71 
VIOLET ON WORSTED YARN 
Metachrome Violet 2 R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Metachrome Violet 2 R. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
thoroughly dissolved in hot water with 
14 lb. Ammonia, 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salts, 
and finally 
3 lbs. Metachrome Mordant 
Enter at 100° F., work ten minutes without 
steam, raise to a boil in 3/4 hour, and continue 
boiling for 2 hours. The heating must be regular 
and slow order to insure level dyeings. 
Metachrome Violet 2 R possesses greater fast- 
ness to light than the ordinary acid violets, and 


its fastness is good in nearly every other respect 


Recipe No. 72 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 
Triazol Blue B X B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Triazol Blue B X B, 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salts, 
and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Triazol Blue B X B possesses good coloring 
power, and is excellent for machine dyeing. In 
general it possesses the characteristic properties 


of the direct cotton colors 


Recipe No. 7. 
BROWN ON WORSTED YARN 
Palatine Chromate Brown W N RT X on 10 


lbs. worsted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


2 
4 





2 lbs. 6 oz. Palatine Chromate Brown W N 
Rie. 
(Badische Co., 86 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Calcined). 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
Enter the yarn in a lukewarm bath to which tl 
(previously dissolved) dyestuff has been added to 
gether with the other ingredients. 
Raise slowly to a boil and then exhaust th: 
bath by adding gradually about 
8 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 9° T 
Very dark shades require a further addition of 
1 lb. of sulphuric acid. 
Palatine Chromate Brown W N R T X pos- 


sesses very good fastness in nearly every respect 
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New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. 


It is not a list of patents 


but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


@tc., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenev er possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 


department. 


who control the machines and processes. 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Warp Drawing Machines. |he American 
Warp Drawing Machine Co., of Boston, has 
leveloped and recently placed on the market 

semi-automatic warp drawing machine for 
steel or wire harness up to 24 shafts with any 

umber of beams or colors. They are also 
ringing out a new automatic lease picking 
achine for picking lease in a warp that has 


Pa) 


been beamed and they have a lease striking 
ttachment for striking a lease in each warp 


s it is run off the slasher. 


Butterworth & 
Philadelphia, are bringing out a 


Sewing Machine. H. VW. 

Sons Co., 
w mill sewing machine which was exhib- 
‘d at th 


asting the ends of piece goods together. It 


Textile Show. It does away with 


sews a flat seam with three stitches at one 


ime and t off each end 3/16 of an inch 


rom the stitching. It is especially valuable 


g 
which are printed or 


use on evoods 
‘hreiner calendered. 
Waste Spinning Machinery. The Whitin 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 
eveloped and are introducing new lines of 


\lachine have 
vaste carding and spinning machines which 
ere shown at the recent Textile Exhibition 


n Boston. The machines in the coiler sys- 
tem art 
irame, a 


‘rame. 


a revolving top, flat card, slubbing 
1g spinning frame and a twisting 
lhe machines in the condenser sys- 


«m include a 48 inch full roller card with 
utomatic feed and 48 inch finisher full roller 
‘ard with 96 end tape condenser. These two 
cross-feed and 


a two card set. There are also a 


ards are connected by a 
omprise 
ool spinning frame (Pease patent) and a 
With 


utilization of 


waste spinning frame (Smith patent). 


these lines of machinery the 
waste produ 


‘ully accomplished. 


cts in the plant may be success- 


Fiber 


Koom 501, 30 Church St., 


Covered Shuttles. tt Kunze, 
: New York City 
is introducing into the American market 

fiber covered shuttle. The shuttle is 
and is 


‘overed 


with a vulean fiber claimed not ti 


thrown out of the 
plit or splinter. 


wheti loom nor 


break 
These shuttles, which are 
used for 
number of years abroad with success. 


patented in Germany, have been 


Cotton Combing Machine. Richards, 
kinson & Haserick, 152 Congress St., 
ton, Mass., 
combing 


introducing an 


are g improved 
machine which embodies a 


number of improvements. The 


larg 
machine is 


described in this issue, 


Recording the Production of Machinery. 
Slocum, Avram & Slocum, Inc., 87 Nassau 
St., New York, have recently placed on tl 
market an instrument called the 
graph,” 


“Producto- 
in the office of the su- 
perintendent or mill owner the production of 
machinery in the mill. A i 


years in this issue. 


which shows 


description ap- 


i 


Bros., Somervill 


starch 


Birch 
improved 


Starch Mangle. 
Mass. An and 
inangle which is described in this issue 


Sey del Mfg. 


“Ss 


Finishing Soap. The 
forrest and Halliday Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
have placed on the market a new finishing 
soap known as “Astra.” It is designed to 
meet the demand from knit goods 
for a white finishing material that 


bleacher 


not 


will 
cevelop any rancid odor 


Weighting Fallers. A. 
chester, Eng. 
of spinning mules 


Lightow]l 
A device for weighting fal 
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AN IMPROVED STARCH AND WATER 
MANGLE 


shows a new two-bow!l 
starch mangle of the hook frame design, 
built by Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. This 
le is of sul ial construction and 


neile ~ 
Ati) i il 


AN IMPROVED STARCH 


consists of two heavy cast iron frames, fitted 
with compound levers, hand wheels, oscil- 
jating screws and nuts for applying elastic 
pressure an@ dor raising the upper roll. It 
is also arranged for dead set. The lower 
roller is brass 45 inch face and 12 inches in 
iiameter. The upper roll is cast iron cov- 
ered with rubber, and 14 inches in diameter. 
} 


This makes a ver “ioid machine that can he 


») 


relied upon for uniform results. If com- 
pound levers are not required the mangle 
can be arranged for rubber cushions, springs 
or other modifications. 

The machine shown in the illustration is 
driven by tight and loose pulleys, but a fric- 


tion clutch can be supplied if desired. It can 


4 
! 
* 
, 
i 


AND WATER MANGLE 

be equipped with an immersion box, also 
tension rails and reel for delivering the 
goods into boxes, or it can be arranged for 
batching on rollers. 

This machine is used in bleacheries and 
cve houses for starching, padding and many 
other purposes. It was on exhibition at the 
recent Texitle Show, where it attracted much 


favorable attention. 


Safa ae 


es 


basse 


noe 
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TRADE MARKS AND TRADE MARKING 


BY FRANK H. MARSTON 
Trade imarks, if they have any inherent 
good qualities, improve with age. Some 
which in themselves have no apparent claim 
for existence, either in beauty or appro 
priateness, have become very valuable in thi 
course of time, and by a constant repetition 
It is well established that the trade mark 
trade name of some concerns is by far their 
most valuable single asset. It would take a 


THE KAUMAGRAPH ATTACHMENT 


deep pocket irom which to draw the esti- 
mated worth of “Nabisco,” “Pearline,” ‘Ko- 
dak,” “Beechnut,” and many another that 
might be mentioned. Each succeeding gen- 
eration, however, seems to find it difficult to 
profit by the successes and errors of others. 
The lesson must needs be learned all over 
again. While publishers and advertising 
men are constantly pointing out the trade- 
mark-path to a plethoric bank account, are 
we not so blinded by the fear that they have 
an ax of their own to grind, that we fail to 
see the plain footpriuts of those who have 
gone before, who picked golden fruit by the 
way and yet left just as abundant crops for 
those who will follow? Trade marks are 


‘ertainly not a new institution, as referen 
to the Latin Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y., will show. In their collection 
will be found a piece of lead pipe made over 
1800 years ago by the Roman plumbing firm 


Philetianus & Aelia Marciana 


VING THE TRADE MARKING ATTACHMENT APPLIED 
10 THE MEASURING MACHINE 
he latter a woman) and distinctly marked 
with their names. This pipe was used in the 
of the Quintilius family, on the Appian 
Wav near Rome. [Identification marks for 


One purpose or another can be traced from 


T ) 
=3 
about th 


e beginning of the Christian era 
through the years to the present time, lead- 
ng us to the ranches of South America, 
Mexico and the West, where the cattle and 
mustangs are branded with hieroglyphics, up 
me of our mighty rivers where the spring 
treshets pile up the logs, into whose bark has 
been cut the marks indicating to whom they 
elong; to the present-day market where 
iresh eggs and candies are stamped with 
characteristic trade marks. 

The value of a trade mark is often not ap 
preciated until revealed through the lack 
it by some untoward circumstance. A prom- 
inent hosiery manufacturer stated recently 
that for some twelve or fifteen vears, more 
than half the capacity of his mill had been 
employed in making a line of goods for one 
of our largest jobbers, when suddenly and 
without warning the trade was transferred to 
another manufacturer. When the horse had 
been stolen he locked the stable door, and 
declared that not another pair should leave 
his mill without his own trade mark, so that 


his efforts to please the consumer would 


| 
) 











inure to his own benefit. This was a good 
usion, but came fifteen years too late. 


A New York hosiery wholesaler has discov- 


red that for a certain line which he handles, 
he can get five cents per dozen more for 
soods staniped with a handsome gold mark 


than for the same article without it. 


It is an excellent thing to adopt an appro 


and suggestive trade mark, but the 


te 4 


tion then arises how to secure perma- 





identification of the goods themseives 
-) 


hat trade mark. Advertising in 


the magazines and elsewhere can be made to 
are ; 


rive its full effect only by reproducing on 
he article sold, what is seen by the eye on 
he printed page. Bands and pin tickets are 


easily stripped off and unscrupulous dealers 
‘an call the goods by any name they please; 
ind further can mix in large quantities of in- 
ferior stock selling all the goods as that 
vhich is widely known. Under such circum- 


stances the more a man spends in advertis- 


ng his good article, the more money he 
uts in the pockets of dishonest tradesmen. 


More than half of the value of advertising 1s 

hout a clear and ineradicable mark. 
Not a great while ago a certain business 
romoter was retained to exploit a new fab- 
ic and was told that $100,000 was appro- 
purpose. The plans were laid 
ind not a little money spent in preliminaries, 


vhen he discovered that no way had been 
und to properly trade mark the goods. 
father tl risk his reputation by making a 
erious loss, as he surely thought would be 
the case, he asked to be released from the 
isk. 


the textile line there are several ways 
i trade marking. By weaving into the sel- 
age or sewing on a woven label, both more 
r less expensive. The former is somewhat 
bjectionable, in that it is absoluteiy impos- 
ible to remove the mark where defects of 
ianufacture would make it inadvisable to 
offer the goods for sale under same brand 
as the perfect article. The third method is 
by paint or ink, a cheap method, but offer- 
ing no field for attractive designs, often 
proving somewhat of a disfigurement, be- 


to prevent blur or offset. 
Lastly there is the transfer process by 
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means of which all colors including gold and 
silver may be employed and without restric- 
tion as_to the style or intricacy of design. 
In this class of work there is the choice be- 
tween the wet and dry processes. The “dry 
transfer” manufactured by the Kaumagraph 
0., of New York, possesses all the advan 
tages of the wet system and is free from ob- 
‘ectionable features. It provides a method 


of trade marking that is at once rapid, eco- 





OPERATIVE APPLYING STAMPS BY HANI 


nomical and applicable to any style of goods, 
rough or smooth, from the coarsest horse 
blanket to most delicate silks or satins. Any 
design may be used and any color employed, 
gold being especially desirable for dark ma- 
terials and hosiery. Piece goods or gar- 
ments are marked equally well, and knit or 
woven fabrics offer no obstacle to this ver- 
satile article. The cuts given on these 
pages illustrate both the machine or auto- 
matic method, also the ordinary hand opera- 
tion. The former shows the Parks & Wool- 
son Kaumagraph attachment, the mechan- 
ism of which is manufactured by the Parks 
& Woolson Machine Co., of Springfield, Vt. 
The dry transfer paper tape used to accom- 
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plish the impression is made by the Kau- 
magraph Co. The attachment is first shown 
by itself and then as applied to a regular 
measuring machine; in this way there is no 
additional operation required, but the goods 
are marked while passing through at the rate 
of from 40 to 60 yards per minute. This 
work is accomplished not only in connection 
with measuring machines, but with several 
other of the mill operations. These attach- 
ments are now in operation in a number of 


rHE OPERATIVE INSPECTING THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


the largest and most progressive mills in the 
country, and are found to be increasingly 
valuable. The operative in the other cuts is 
shown stamping hosiery by the hand 
method. This is a very rapid operation 
when an operator becomes skilled, and al- 
most anyone may attain to that by a few 
hours practice. The lowest priced hands in 
the mill may be readily taught to turn out a 
large volume of work with very little experi- 
ence, and it is surprising how many trans- 
fers are applied in this way. Two mills sup- 
plied by the above company, both using the 
hand methed, have used transfers enough in 
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the last twelve months, which is laid end 


end would reach half way across the conti- 
nent, 

There is, however, a demand for a good 
low priced hosiery stamping machine. Ap- 
preciating this need the Parks & Woolson 
Machine Co., and Kaumagraph Co., have 
such a machine in preparation, which wil 
greatly facilitate the application of the dry 
transfers both as to speed and uniformity 
The term dry is not a meaning 
it includes the absence of water to secure the 
mark, and the positive dryness of the im- 
pre ssion the instant it is made. Goods | iled 
on top of one another and stamped as fast 
as the operator can handle them without 


blur or ffset is pr‘ Ot Or the c 
the statement. The new trade f 





tory soon to be issued by the 
this magazine will show the large place tl 
subject of trade marks occupies in the minds 


of the people. 


THE PRODUCTOGRAPH FOR RECORDING 


PRODUCTION 


device shown in the illustration 

manufactured by Slocum, Avram & Slocun 
Inc., 30 Church St., New York, and shows 
in the office of the superintendent or mil! 
owner the production of any machine or 


group of machines in the mill. It indicates 
the exact time of starting, the stops durin 


the day, the rate of speed and its variations 
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unts the output in any way desired, 


ither by the piece or length 


Ihe mechanism of the Productograph is 


exceedingly simple, but strong, and is con- 
structed and designed to stand up and work 
under the most severe conditions. It 
sists merely of magnets which, 


con- 
when ener- 
which draw lines on 
the revolving chart, as shown in the illus- 
tration. At the same time the magnets 
ctuate counters which record the number of 
lines drawn. Every tenth line on the chart, 
or multiple thereof, is shown by a line a little 
longer than the rest. This greatly facilitates 
inatters if the production of 
tween any two 


gized, attract needles, 


a machine, be- 


limits, is desired. 


356 
ranged that any machine in the mill can be 
switchedinto service at any time. Slocum, 
Avram & Slocum, Inc., is a firm of industrial 
engineers, the Productograph being an out- 
growth of their own needs, as they found 
they could not get correct records of the 
production of machinery without an auto- 
tnatic instrument. The  Productograph 
proved so valuable that they decided to 
imanufacture it for the trade. 


THE FIRTH BROOMLESS FLOOR 
SWEEPER 


The illustrations show a floor sweeper 
manufactured by William Firth, 200 Devon- 


MACHINE FOR FORCING LINT AND WASTE FROM UNDER MACHINERY IN10O THE OPPOSITE ALLEY 


The needle point is made of German silver, 
v1 The line 
drawn is very distinct and cannot be easily 
erased. This is a most important point, as 
ink pens require frequent refilling and much 
attention 


iile the chart is of lead paper. 


The Productograph can be so ar- 


shire St., Boston, Mass. This machine is 
equipped with fans of special design driven 
by traction like a lawn mower. It removes 
lint and dust from under and around spin- 
ning frames and other machinery. It has 
been found especially valuable for removing 





\ BROOMLESS FLOOR SWEEPER 


3+ 2. SWEEPER FOR PICKING UP LINT AND WASTE 


SHOWING BOTH FORMS OF SWEEPERS 
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No pe ywer 
the 


from under looms. 
that 


lint and dust 


is required except exerted by 
attendant 

these machines. 
the lint 


und waste from under the machinery into the 


There are two forms of 


That shown at Fig. 1 gently forces 


pposite alley. The illustrated at 


| SW eeper 


Fig. 2 picks up lint and waste from the floor 
and deposits it free from the usual matting 


and 
the dust falls from a screen to the bottom. 


broom straws into the receiver where 


A NEW 


Fig. 3 shows both forms of sweepers. Ihe 
ton waste is picked up so clean that it can 


sent direct to the picker room to be 


+ 


irked over. 
There is a large saving in time and labor 
‘ompared with sweeping the floors with 
ms. The cost of brooms is eliminated 
other advantages is dis- 


pensing with young and undesirable help 


nd among the 


btaining cleaner floors, cleaner machinery, 


cleaner waste. It is adapted for textile 
of all kinds. 

The first knitting mill in the United States 

was built in 1825 at Fisher’s Hollow, Pa., 


and was owned by Thomas R. Fisher 
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A NEW COMBING MACHINE 

A new cotton combing machine was ex- 
hibited by Richards, Atkinson & Haserick, 
152 Congress St., at the recent Boston Ex- 
hibition. Jt is built in four heads and on an 
entirely new principle of cotton combing 
The machine is suitable for combing cotton 
of any length and produces a very even and 
clear sliver. 

The 


Irom 


weekly production of the machine is 


goo Ibs. on Sea Island cotton up to 


COTTON COMBING MACHINE 


1200 lbs. on American and Egyptian cotton 
This production is easily taken care of on 
account of the new principles of combing 
employed. The nipper and cushion plate 
rise and fall as in a Heilmann comber, but 
the detaching and piecing is done by means 
of a pair of spiral fluted rollers with a recip- 
rocating motion on the Gegeauff principle. 

The accompanying illustration will serve 
to show the strong construction of the ma- 
chine, the whole mechanism being built upon 
a heavily ribbed foundation built to secure 


absolute rigidity. milled and 
spring pieces and brackets are dowel-pinned 
wherever practicable. 


Incorporated 


All j ints are 


with this machine is the 
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RKoth which serves to keep tli 


machine 


aspirat 


‘lean and saves time otherwise ox 


‘upied in stopping for cleaning. There 
1 


everal advantages which te lal 


nd towards 


aving: namely, that there are stop moti 


to every end oft 


sliver and also for the slive 
between the draw box and coiler and for the 
full can. An alte 
waste may be made in less than a minut 
f regul iti 


ration in the percentage 


improved 
itself is 


m account of the 


and the 


notion waste practicall 
ree from long fibers on account of the 
this account and on 


the 


ing of long stock. On 


account of the construction of patent 


lraw box, an exceedingly strong sliver is 


nade. 


This new I 


‘ombing machine is d 
‘nteresting on account of its many 
tages and from the fact of its being a n 


departure in cotton combing. 


CHANGING SHODDY PICKERS FROM 
PLAIN BEARINGS TO BALL 
BEARINGS 


here is a growing tendency on the 


f textile manufacturers to use ball bearings 


m rag, shoddy and mixing pickers 


A PICKER WITH THE GEAR AND DRIVING 
BELT REMOVED 
increased pro- 


lumpers. The power saving, 


decreased maintenance cost 
the this 


recent Show at 


luction, anid 


have brought about desire for 


hang \t the rextile 


Boston, several makes of shoddy pickers 


1 


were shown equipped with ball bearings, and 


a number of visitors remarked that it was 


unfortunate that they could not change over 


their old pickers from plain bearings to ball 


CHANGING SHODDY PICKERS 


bearings. 
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{his indicates that it 1s not 


oven 
Pel 


‘ally known that ball bearing boxes can be 


bstituted for plain bearings without 


FIG. 2. BEARING PICKER BOX 


tailing any extra machine work or exten- 


sive repairs. The bearing boxes for the cyl- 


1 
der Sina 


stand- 


it of pickers have bec 


r'oE BALL BEARING MOUNTED AND LOWER 
HALF OF BOX BOLTED ON TO SIDE 
OF PICKER FRAME 


FIs. 3. 


rdized, so that it is now possible to make 
he change without loss of time and with 


] inconvenience. The illustrations 


FIG. 4. UPPER HALF OF BOX BOLTED IN PLACI 
show the several steps in making such a 


change. 
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Fig. 1 shows a picker with the gears and 
bel: end of the 
cylinder shaft, so that it is possible to get 
bearing 


iriving removed from the 


at the The upper half of the old 


bearing is lying on the floor. Fig. 2 shows 
the ball bearing picker box with a short 
length of shaft. It 
box is divided horizontally so that the 
half can be lifted off without disturbing the 


ball 


will be noted that the 


upper 


shaft Fig. 3 shows the bearing 


snounted aid the lower half of the box bolted 
No ma- 
chine work is required to install this box 
half of the 
olted in place and the cover of the picker 


on to the side of the picker frame. 


4 shows the upper box 


put back. It should be noted that with this 
type of box the picker can be lifted out and 
back without disturbing the lower half 

the box, and without affecting the setting 
of the bearing. On account of its simplicity 
ind accessibility this construction appeals to 


textile manufacturers who want a bearing 


A MORSE < 


The 
t the box are bolted together £0 
rr foreign substance can enter 


ig housing, 


box free from intricate construction. 
two halves « 
that no dir‘ 


nto the beari nor can any grease 
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escape from the lubricant chamber along the 
shaft on account of the housing being sealed 
on both sides of the bearing 

Therethave been a number of experiments 
to measure the amount of power saved by 
ising ball bearings on pickers. Two plain 
bearing shoddy pickers in a New England 
full load and 
found to consume 28 h. p. The plain bear- 
ings were removed and replaced with S.K.1 
ball bearings, when under exactly similar 
luty these two pickers required 9.84 h. p., 
indicating a saving of 65 per cent. in power 
This not unusual 
for replacement on old pickers, but on the 
general run of pickers this saving amounts 


inill were recently tested at 


‘onsumption. saving is 


to from 25 to 65 per cent., depending upor 


‘he condition of the machines 


A MORSE CHAIN DRIVE 
One of the distinctive features in the new 
Chalmers Co.’s Mill at Amsterdam, N. Y., is 


HAIN DRIVE, SHOWING CONNECTION OF MOTORS WITH LINE SHAFT UNDER STITCHING TABLES 


the absence of overhead belts in the finishing 
the stitching tables 


being driven from electric motors placed 


and inspection rooms, 


under the tables and connected to the line 
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shafts by means of the Morse silent chain 
drive. The accompanying cuts show the 
small space required for this form of trans- 
mission. It has the advantages of both belt 
and gear without their disadvantages. It is 
flexible, yet positive, runs quietly, can be 
placed on short centers and it is efficient and 
durable. By its use here the Chalmers Knit- 
ting Co. were able to transmit the power 
irom motors to shafts with only 1 1/2 per 
cent. loss. 

Che installation of this new factory con- 


sists of nine 7 1/2 h. p. drives and seven 5 


THE MORSE CHAIN DRIVE 
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up by the tlyings, which prevent the proper 
circulation of air necessary to keep the 
motor cool, while a coarser mesh allows for- 
eign substances to pass through. Suspended 
irom the table and over the chain is a gal- 
vanized iron hood, the ends of which are so 
bent that the oil drippings will fall into the 
This takes care of what 
little grease is thrown from the chain. 
Special attention has also been given to 
having the line shafts rigidly mounted. A 
small length of 1 15/16 inch shafting carries 
the driven sprocket and is supported by two 


pan on the floor. 





THE MORSE CHAIN DRIVE, SHOWING THE SMALI 


drives, the design of drive being the 
This was done for the 


h. p. 
same in both cases. 
sake of having all chains and sprockets in 


terchangeable. Ihe details are as follows: 


Power, 5 h. p. and 7 1/2 h. p 

Driver speed, 1,140 r. p. m 

Driven speed, 322 r. p. m 

Driver teeth 15, diameter 2.98 inches 
Driven teeth 53, diameter 10.67 inches 
Center distance, 15 inches 

Chain, 5/8 inch pitch, 2 1/2 inches wide 


The cuts show the the 


motor and drive as well as the care taken in 


compactness of 


designing the screen, which can readily be 


taken down and put up. The wire netting is 


of 3/8 inch mesh. A finer mesh gets stopped 


SPACE REQUIRED FOR THIS FORM OF TRANSMISSION 


pedestal bearings which are securely fast- 
ened to the floor 
shaft is the 


niounted in the usual way. 


The balance of the line 


standard 1 3/16 inch shafting 

The installation of chain drives in this new 
iactory was made on account of the record 
made by drives installed in the Blood Knit- 
ting Co.'s Millis, a concern closely allied with 
the Chalmers Knitting Co. The Blood Knit- 
ting Co. in March, 1907, installed four drives 
and 
four 


duplicates of those described above 


1909, installed 


None of these drives have required 


again in September, 


more. 
any attention other than lubrication. 
The “Silent considered a 


Chain” mav be 














keep in proper 


pitch contact with the sprocket. As the pitch 
r tl hais ethens, due to wear, the 
a eps yn the teeth of the 

I 
sprockets, taking its true pitch circle. This 
ifferentiaies it from chains which as the 
ngthen due to wear become more and more 
: ‘ ‘ : | hh, nl! n 
ISV, as il¢ Strall IS tak DY ON) ne 
rt] il tin It engages the sprocket 
heels over large arcs of their circumfer- 
] 1} ] r ] ] +o 
é that part of the sprockets 


] 1 e 

ip ( ) iin has > etn 1n periect 
] Oi 

Cs “4 S s ( Ot vad. 
} ; +1 sch 1 

lus e pressures per [to nm iS mucn 1ess 


in gearing, and tooth wear 







FIG. I. 





s reduced t minimum in a properly de- 
sign hain drive 
The Morse chain has a joint consisting of 
ns @€a St urely fastened in sets of 
ks extending in opposite directions. There 
is no motion between the pins and links and 
he only fricti ss is that caused by the 
cking or rolling motion that takes place in 
the joint as the chain runs on and off the 
sprockets. When the chain is between 
rockets the broad flat surfaces of the pins 
e-4 onta no wear takes place on 
he rocking surfaces. By the introduction of 


‘olling friction in each chain joint under the 
lorse patents, the wear that permits length- 
ling of the chain has been reduced to a 
iinimum, which means prolonged life. The 
ear is also transferred to the joint pins 


hemselves, which can be replaced and the 
pitch of the chain restored. Since its intro- 
luction ten vears ago the silent type of chain 
rivé s gained rapidly in popularity and at 
e present time there is probably an aggre- 
vate of tw illion horse power transmitted 
by this driv Not alone is it used for small 
lrives as described above, but a drive of five 
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A FRAGMENT OF A CHART 
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hundred horse power capacity 1s not uncom- 
t1on and drives transmitting one thousand 
horse power are in successful operation 


DETECTING ERRORS IN PUNCHING 
JACQUARD CARDS 


A machine for detecting errors in punch- 
ing jacquard cards has recently been pat- 
ented in this country. Fig. 1 shows a frag- 
ment of the chart which the operator of a 
jacquard card punching machine follows in 
operating the machine; Fig. 2 shows the im- 
proved jacquard card. The chart, a, em- 


ployed in connection with the punching of 
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jacquard cards comprises a rectangular field 
ruled off in a number of major rectangles, b, 
and of minor rectangles, c, there being an 
equal number of the latter in all the major 
rectangles. Each complete horizontal row 
of minor units corresponds to the complete 
working field or area of a jacquard card. 
For indicating the units in the working field 
of the cards that are to be punched, certain 
of the minor units in such row of the chart 
are distinguished from the rest, usually by 
being filled in by the designer with color, the 
remaining minor rectangles being left blank, 
Fig. 1. The operator follows the design or 
pattern reading across the pattern in the 
same direction, usually from left to right, 
and taking up the successive rows of minor 
units consecutively. The cards, d, to be 
punched have as many crosswise rows, e, of 
units as there are major rectangles in a hori- 
zontal row of major rectangles in the pat- 
tern. The number of units to a row in the 
card is equal to the number of minor rec- 
tangles in the width of each major rectangle 
in the design. The card is fed endwise 
through the card punching machine step by 
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step. During each pause the operator 
presses those keys of the machine which 
correspond to the colored minor rectangles 
of the design, to set the proper punches in 
operative condition, and then punches the 
card. This is done until all the rows of the 
units, e, in the cards have been punched 
each row corresponding to one of the sec- 
tions, equal to the width of each major rec- 
tangle, of a horizontal row of minor rec- 
tangles. A new card is then placed in the 
machine, tiie operator following the next row 
of minor rectangles above that last followed. 
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This operation is extremely tedious, and 
even the most skilful of operators is likely 
to make mistakes; further, although the 
punched cards are usually carefully inspected 
before they are incorporated in the jacquard 
machine, it is not infrequent that such mis- 
takes are overlooked until after the cards 
have gone into use in the weaving opera- 
tions, when the resulting errors appear in 
the weave. 

Blank jacquard cards have been provided 
with no means to assist in the inspection 
after they have undergone the punching 
operation, in consequence of which it is com- 
mon to find defects in the woven fabric so 
that either the fabric stands defective in 
quality or else the weaving operation must 
be stopped and corrected and the fault in the 
card corrected. The verifying of the card is 
a difficult task owing to the absence of any 
means for guiding the eye in its compari- 
sons, the seemingly indiscriminate placement 
and disorderly spacing of the punched open- 
ings making it extremely difficult for one 
well practised in the art to accomplish the 
verifying of the card without error. By the 





AN IMPROVE 


improved method the obverse face of the 
card, d, is provided with suitable means for 
defining the rows, e, of units. The card is 
treated so that any unit may be quickly and 
accurately located with respect to the cor- 
responding minor rectangle or unit on the 
design. For example, the columns or rows 


of units, e, Fig. 2, are provided with mar- 


ginal parailel lines, f. The rows are further 
designated by consecutive indices, such as 
numerals in each instance, as shown. The 


first set of indices, viewing the card as 


shown in Fig. 2 (the position for comparison 
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with the design, a) read from left t right 
and each of the groups of indices in the sec- 
ond set read from the top down. In place of 
the guideless card heretofore ‘employed, a 
card reveals substantially at once and with- 
out inaccuracy any faults in the punching. 

Every row of units is clearly indicated, 
whether punching has occurred. Every row 
f units has its distinguishing index, making 
it unnecessary for the person verifying to 
rely on the unreliable expedient of marking 
with one hand the row being inspected while 
he marks with the other hand the row-sec- 
tion of minor rectangles on the chart with 
which the card row should agree. Each card 
row, e, having its units consecutively desig- 
nated by indices, the operator can see at a 
glance if the row has been wrongly punched, 
and what unit or units it is that are at fault. 

The United States imported 1,105.958 
pounds of combing wool from Canada dur- 


ing the 12 months ending December, 1913 


valued at $251,896, as compared with 735,- 
{00 pounds valued at $168,912 in 1912, and 
173,726 pounds valued at $43.747 in rort 
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Edgar N. Taft of Bridgeton, R. I., was nomi- 
nated president of the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers at their thirty- 
second semi-annual meeting held at Rocky Point, 
R. I. Mr. Taft has been first vice-president of 
the organization for the past year. 


Carl M. Klebart, overseer of weaving at the 
Oakland Manufacturing Co., Reisterstown, Md., 
has resigned on account of ill health. 


Bernard D. Connell has accepted the position 
of overseer of spinning at the Silurian Mills, New- 
ton Lower Falls, Mass. 


J. Arthur Lapraik has accepted the position of 
overseer of dyeing at the Sawyer, Regan Co., 
Dalton, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Faulkner Manufacturing ~Co., North Billerica, 
Mass. 


Chester C. Wood, assistant superintendent at 
the Contoocook Mills Corporation, Hillsboro, 
N. H., has severed his connection with that com 
pany. 

Peter A. Costello, overseer of finishing and 
dyeing at the Akers & Taylor Manufacturing Co., 
Charlton City, Mass., has resigned. He is suc- 
ceeded by C. C. Jones 


Arthur L. Emery, formerly overseer of spin- 
ning at the Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., Three 
Rivers, Mass., has accepted a position with the 
New England Cotton Yarn Co., Taunton, Mass 





Raymond G. Emery has accepted the position 
of overseer of spinning at the Palmer Mill of the 
Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass. 


R. Villani erseer of dyeing at the Sawyer, 
Regan Co., Dalton, Mass., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


Gustav Weder has accepted the position as over- 
seer of night carding at the National Woolen Co., 
Cleveland, O 

William Dailey, overseer of dyeing at the Aetna 
Mill. Watertown, Mass., has severed his connec 
tion with that company. 





C. A. Hueber, overseer of spinning with J 
Broadbent & Son, Unionville, Conn., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


Thomas Frusher, overseer of dyeing at the U 
S. Worsted Co., Lawrence, Mass., has tendered his 
resignation 

P. J. Keenan, overseer of carding at the Louis- 
ville Woolen Co., Louisville, Ky., has resigned his 
position with that company 


Charles S. Knight has accepted the position of 


overseer of carding at the Philadelphia Felt C 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa 


Personals 


Ernest J. Hill has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Piscataquis Woolen Co., 
Guilford, Me 


E. Weissner has accepted the position of super- 
intendent at the Norristown Woolen Co., Norris- 
town, Pa. He was formerly employed at the U. 
S. Worsted Co., Lawrence, Mass 


Sam Leach has been appointed superintendeut 
of the Barnai Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Mr. Leach was formerly designer at the Water- 
man Worsted Co., Putnam, Conn. 


Michael McCurn has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at the Darling Woolen Mills 
Co.. Holliston, Mass. He was formerly employed 
at the Locustville Woolen Co., Hope Valley, R. I. 


Romeo Mailly has accepted the position of fixer 
on Cooper machines at the Thomas Dalby Co., 
Watertown, Mass. 


J. H. McCusker, overseer of spooling and warp- 
ing at the Sagamore No. 3 Mill, Fall River, Mass., 
has resigned to accept a similar position with the 
American Linen Co., same city. 


Paul G. Wetstein, overseer of weaving at the 
Cocheco Woolen Manufacturing Co., East 
Rochester, N. H., has severed his connection with 
that company. 


Robert J. Bailey, overseer of the cloth depart- 
ment at the Berkeley Mills, Berkeley, R. I., has 
tendered his resignation after fifty years spent in 
various cotton mills. 


J. A. Bennett, superintendent of the Windsor 
Print Works, North Adams, Mass., has sailed for 
his former home in England for an extended vaca- 
tion. He will be accompanied by his wffe. 


John ONeil has accepted the position of over- 
seer of the spooling, warping and drawing-in de- 
partments at the Sagamore No. 3 Mill, Fall River, 
Mass. 


J. R. Killian, recently employed at the Patter- 
son Mill, China Grove, N. C., has been trans- 
ferred by the management to superintendent of 
the Cannon Mills No. 1, 2 and 3 at Concord, N. C. 


C. R. Deaton has been promoted to the position 
of night overseer of carding at the Jennings Mill, 


Lumberton, N. C. 


W. F. O’Pry has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 
3. Charlotte, N. C. He was formerly employed at 
the Dan River Mill, Schoolfield, Va 


J. M. Jordan has accepted the posifion of over- 
seer of spinning at the Putnam Mill & Power Co., 
Eatonton, Ga. He was formerly employed at the 
Union Cotton Mill, Lafayette, Ga. 


F. A. Bland has succeeded S. P. Bland as over- 
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seer of weaving at the Inverness Mill, Winsto 
Salem, N. C. 

E. B. Massey has accepted the position of ove 
seer of weaving and slashing at Cherokee Falls 
Manufacturing Co., Cherokee Falls, S. C 


F. C. Hall has accepted the position of assistant 
superintendent at the Dan River Mills, Danville. 
Va. He was formerly employed as superintendent 
at the Lumberton Cotton Mill, Lumberon, N. ¢ 


Edward P. Nichols, treasurer of the Great Falls 
Manufacturing Co., Somersworth, N. H., has re 
signed his position with that company and is su 
ceeded by Howard S. O. Nichols 


Samuel W. Wilkinson, treasurer of the Stafford 
Mill, Fall River, Mass., has tendered his resigna- 
tion. At a meeting held by the directors, Charles 
B. Luther was appointed treasurer temporarily. 


It is reported that David Hannam Thornton has 
been appointed to a responsible position in charge 
of the Bradford Dyeing Association's plant 


Bradford, R. I. 


Edward R. Ballou has been appointed agent o! 
the Lowe Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, Ala. He 
comes from Boston, Mass. 


Clifford J. Alpaugh, for the past thirty years 
connected with the American Thread Co., Willi- 
mantic, Conn., has been made general superintend- 
ent of the finishing of all the plants of the com- 
pany. 


Victor Herkeys has been appointed overseer of 
dyeing at the Ounegan Mill, American Woolen 
Co., Old Town, Me. He comes from North Vas- 
salboro, Me. 


John Ormiston, overseer of dyeing at the 
Ounegan Mill, American Woolen Co., Old Town, 
Me., has resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Rochdale Mill, same company, Rochdale, 
Mass 


Forrester E, Jewett has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the warping and dressing departments 
at the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., Manchester, 
N. H. 


George Mead, overseer of the shearing depart 
ment at the Assabet Mill, Maynard, Mass., for 
the past thirty-three years, has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


John Magner has been appointed overseer of 
dyeing at the Squamlake Woolen Co., Ashland, 
N. H. He comes from Dexter, Me. 


James Horsiall, overseer of dyeing at the 
Squamlake Woolen Co., Ashland, N. H., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


William J. Rollinson has accepted the position 
of overseer of finishing at the Akela Mill, Pas- 
coag, R. I. He was formerly employed at the 
Waucantuck Mill, Uxbridge, Mass. 


A. T. Marshall, master mechanic at the Mianus 
Manufacturing Co., Coscob, Conn., is superintend- 
ing the installation of machinery in their branch 
mill at Norwalk, Conn. The machinery is being 
moved from Derby, Conn 





verseer of carding at the branch mill of the 
Mianus Manufacturing Co., at Norwalk, Conn. 


James Kirkman has accepted the position of 


John McKenna, overseer of the cloth depart- 
ment at the Valley Queen Mill. B. B. & R. Knight, 


River Point, R. 1., has accepted a similar position 
at the Royal Mill of the same company at River 
Point 

Peter Goff has been appointed overseer of the 


loth department at the Valley Queen Mill, B. B 
& R. Knight, River Point, R. I 

Clarence Ellis, overseer of the cloth department 
t the Royal Mill, B. B. & R. Knight, River Point, 
kK. I., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. 


D. Sutcliffe has been promoted from superin- 
tendent of Mill No. 1 to general superintendent ot 
the Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C 


D. R. Bullock has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Dillon Mills, Dillon, S. C 


IE. W. Netherland has accepted the position oi 
verseer of carding at Mill No. 1 of the Fort Mil 
Manufacturing Co., Fort Mill, S. C. He was for- 
merly employed at the Oconee River Mills, Dul 


D. A. Jolly has accepted the position of over 


seer of weaving at the Lanett Cotton Mills, Lan- 
tt, Ala 

Sandy Barre has accepted the position 
verseer of weaving at the Southside Mills, Lu 
nton, N. | 

H. S. Berry has accepted the position of over 
seer of the cloth room at the Aldora Mills, Barne 
ille, Ga 

r. N. Lumley. superintendent of the Wennonal 


Cotton Mills, Lexington. N. C 
position with that company 


has resigned his 


John Collie has been appointed superintendent 

the South Bend Woolen Co., South Bend, Ind 
He was formerly employed at the Wallace & Smith 
Blanket Mills, Laporte, Ind 


William Fisher, superintendent of the Sout! 
Bend Woolen Co., South Bend, Ind., has resigne 
his position with that company to start in the 
voolen business with others in the near future. 


George F. Hussey has reentered the employ 
he Oakland Manufacturiig C Svkesville, M 


s overseer of dressing and spooling. 


\rthur R. Sharp, treasurer of the Sharp Mar 
facturing Co.. New Bedford, Mass., and also tre 


rer of the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Low 
Mass., has succeeded Wiilliai H Bent as tre 
urer of the Mason Machine Works, Taunt 
Mass. Mr. Bent has been appointed vice-presi 
lent of the company 

Thomas Thomas, formerly superintendent of 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co., Piqua, O., has succes 
F. W. Briggs as superintendent of the Pione 
Mills, Pittsfield, Me 

Henry Fitzgerald h epted the position 
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yverseer of dress! at the Ray Mills, Ameri- 
. lin, Mass. He was form- 


ie Stillwater Worsted Co., 








Fred W. Millway, for ten years master mechanic 

the New England Cotton Yarn Co., Mills 9 and 

New Bedford, Mass., has resigned his position 
hat company 





1coln Robinson, overseer of the carding de- 
tment at the Corr Manufacturing Co., East 
n , Mass., has resigned sition with that 
ipany t uccept a similar position with the 


tted the position 
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Edward Adams has accepted the position of 
verseer of carding at the Locustville Woolen Co., 
Hope Valley, R. I. He was formerly employed at 


Davis & Brown Woolen C 


East Killingly, 


position of 
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Overseer of finishing at the Beebe-Webber Co., 


Holyoke, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Scotia Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. 1. 


‘red Donley has accepted the position of over- 
seer of sewing at the Waucantuck Mill, Uxbridge, 
M: 
Mass. 


James 





Marcure, overseer of weaving at.the Not- 


tingham Mills, Providence, R. I., has resigned his 
position with that company 


bee Mehaffey has accepted the position of 


overseer of the cloth room at the Caraleigh Mill 
Raleigh, N. C 


A. W. Faris has accepted the position of over 
seer of spinning at the Franklinville Manufactur- 


ing Co., Franklinville, N. C. 


E. H. Bost has accepted the position of over 
seer of weaving at the Lancaster Cotton Mills 
Lancaster, S. C. He was formerly employed at 
the Jackson Fibre Co., Bemis, Tenn 


J. H. Hull has accepted the position of overseer 
Cl weaving at the Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, S. C 


C. W. Parrott has been appointed superintend 
ent of the Katrine Manufacturing Co., Fork 
Shoals, S. C 


Walter S. Mitchell, for the past thirty-two years 
employed at the Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 
Biddeford, Me., has been appointed agent of the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Granite 
Cotton Mills Corporation, Fall River, Mass 
which was held on April 27, Benjamin S. C. Gii 
ford was elected president of this company. 














Alexander M. Nicholson, designer at the Allen 
Woolen Mills, Rochester, N. Y., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


George R. Coster, overseer of dyeing for the 
past six years at the Sayles & Jenks Manufactur- 
ing Co., Warren, Mass., has accepted a similar 
position with S. Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass., 
succeeding William Hampshire. 


John Reed, overseer of finishing at the Pacific 
Print Works, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned to 
accept a similar position at Wappinger’s Falls, 
ee, 

John E. Long has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Orr Felt & Blanket Co.. 
Piqua, O. He was formerly employed at the 
Adams Woolen Co., Adams, Mass 


James W. Williams has accepted the position ‘of 
overseer of carding at the Adams Woolen Co., 
Adams, Mass. He comes from Clayville, N. Y. 

A. L. Collins, overseer of finishing at the Es- 
mond Mills, Esmond, R. I., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. He is succeeded by C. 
O. McGarrett, who was formerly boss napper at 
this mill. 

James Thompson has been promoted to the 
position of overseer of napping at the Esmond 
Mill, Esmond, R. I. He was formerly second 
hand in, this department 
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DEATHS. 


Hon. W. Scott Libbey, treasurer of the Libbey 
& Dingley C Lewiston, Me., died suddenly at 
his summer home in Wayne, Me., at the age of 
62 years. In the death of Mr. Libbey, Lewiston 
and Auburn, Me., loses one of their ablest and 
most energetic business men. 


Edward Dorsey, president and general manager 
of the Elliott Manufacturing Co., Manchester, 
N. H., died at his home in that city after a short 
illness of pneumonia. 


Fred R. Smith, secretary and treasurer of th 
Palmetto, Palmetto, Ga., died recently in that city 
His widow and four children survive him. 


John W. Hussey, for a number of years con- 
nected with the stock department for Joseph 
3enns & Sons, Inc., Greystone, R. I., died sud 
denly of heart failure after leaving the office of 
the mill where he had gone to apply for reinstate- 
ment after a brief illness. Mr. Hussey was presi- 
lent of the Greystone division of the U. S. Vo! 
unteer Life Saving Corps. He was 42 years 
age and leaves a widow and jour chilcren 


Frederick Oliver, a foreman at the Beldirg Silk 
Mill, Northampton, Mass., for the past eighteen 
years, died at the Dickinson Hospital after an ill- 
ness of several weeks, at the age of 72 years. Mr. 
Oliver had been employed for a number of years 
at the McCallum Hosiery Co.  Fiv: SUrVIV 
him. 


sons 


Oscar F. Chase, a pioneer woolen manufacturer 
of Webster, Mass., died at his home in that city 
as a result of a shock Sustained several years ago 
Mr. Chase, with his father, John Chase, buiit what 
is known as the Chase Mill, now owned and oper- 
ated by the American Woolen Co. The mill was 
built in 1880. He was regarded as one of the best 
mill men in that section of the country and had 
retired from active business twenty years ago 
His wife and two daughters survive him. 


Robert Dornan, president of the Dornan Bros., 
carpet manufacturers, Philadelphia, P1., died at 
his home in that city at the age of 70 years. He 
was president of the Kingston National Bank for 
several years, director of the United Security Co., 
director of the American Security & Trust Co., 
and a trustee of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. His wife and one daughter survive him 


Dwight M. Church died at his home in Willi- 
mantic, Conn. He was born Sept. 26, 1837, and 
was the inventor of the ready wound bobbin now 
extensively used by the American Thread Co. of 
that city. He also was the inventor of a number 
of useful contrivances from which he received 
royalties. His wife and one daughter survive 
him. 


Charles G. Pitzold, for a 
designer at the Arlington Mills, 
and also connected with a number of mills in 
Providence, R. I., died at Asheville, N. C., at the 
age of 40 years. Mr. Pitzold had gone South a 
few months ago for his health, having been af- 
flicted with a serious throat trouble. His wife 
and five sons survive him. 


number of years 
Lawrence, Mass., 


Charles E. Cromwell, for the past ten years 
overseer of carding at the Nottingham Mill, B. B. 
& R. Knight Co., Providence, R. I., died at tl 
Rhode Island hospital. The cause of his death 
was heart trouble. Mr. Cromwell had been an 
overseer for the past twenty-three years and was 
born in Jewett City, Conn., in 1848. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, one son and a daughter. 


Joseph W. Congdon died at his home in Pas- 
saic, N. J., of Bright's disease after a long illness 
Mr. Congdon was born in New York. Nov. 26 
1844. He became vice-president of the Phoenix 
Silk Co. of Paterson, N. J., and four years late 
was elected president of this company. He was 
president of the Silk Association of America f 
three years, and was also a member of the Board 
of Aldermen for a number of years. One daught 
survives him 


Lees Mallinson died at his home in Holyok 
Mass., at the age of 50 years. Mr. Mallinson w 
considered a first class woolen and worsted fin- 
isher, having been employed a Corenet Wor- 
sted Mills, Mapleville, R. I., for a number of 
years and ulso at Stafford Springs, At t 
time of his dez he was overseer of finishing 


the Be e be bbe r Holyoke 


Conn 


: Waltha 
number of years superintend he 
Mills. Previous t t time he wa: 

town, Mass 


knew him. 


prominent citizen a1 
f Manchester, N. H 
died a is hom t ‘ity e was born 
Eden Prairie, Since the 
death of his father in 1907 he entire man- 
agement of the S. A. Fel ns Co.’s plant. 
which 1 


Minn., 


manufactured mill rushes. He was 

director of the Manchester National Bank, P: 
ple’s Gas Light Co., and member of sever 
clubs In politics he was a Republican. H 
widow and one son survive him 


Edward R. Blanchard, manager of 
Dye Works, Phillipsdale, R. I., died at his hom 
in Providence, R. I., at the age of 71 years. He 
was manager of this company for the past four- 
teen years. Mr. Blanchard was a member of many 
organizations, among which are the Arkwright 
Club of Boston, Chamber of Commerce of Pre 
dence, New York Club, Providence Art Club a: 
the Rhode Island School of Design. His wid 
one son and two daughters survive him. 


the Glenly 


Isaac W. Kilbourn, manager of the Kilbou 
Knitting Machine Co., of New Brunswick, N. 
died verv suddenly on April 19th from he 
trouble. Mr. Kilbourn was a well known invent 
and manufacturer and had a wide acquaintancé 
the knitting field. He is survived by a 
two daughters. 

Stuart, treasurer and 
Imperial [ 
hat city. He 


wife 


general m 
Piqua, ‘ 
survived | 


ager of the Inderwear Co 
dicd at his home in t 
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Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained, 
postage or express charges free, by sending the price listed 
o Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application 








Seu Knitting y Ernest Tompkins; 
330 pages, 4 by 7 4; John Wiley & Sons, 
New York. Price $3.00 

his volume woul y circumstances be 
important addition to the literature relating t 
tting, but its importance is greatly increased 
the dearth of reliable and well arranged books 
elating to the knitting branch of the ‘textile in- 
try The author is well known in the trade as 
ep ssing a thorough knowledge of both th 
t id theo knittin ow, Hee work 
$ u seve 5 ag the intention 

1 being ik yprietary publicatio 

t V Mig. ¢ \s stated in the pre 
k s eloped beyond the scope 

1 rk $ erted into a scientifi 
it knitting g having been ex 
1¢ published it is an exceedingly 
luab for | connected with the 
goods An enumeration of 
mat topics treated in the volume would 
upy far more sp: than is available for this 
“e 00k Following are some of the 
ncip ubjects und W h the contents are 
ssifi j Yarn Numbering and Yarn Calcula- 
Elements of Knitting, Formulas for Ribbed 
brics Width of Tubular Goods T Differs ni 


T 5 i 1 Yarns, Width of Fabrics 
m Different Machines, Production of Circular 


itting Machines, Weight of Goods per Squars 

rd, Tw Knit Fabrics, Set, Space Allot- 

nt in Knitting Mills, Knitting Machine Gauges, 
Fahbr . > ti Same Gauge or Cu 


irs, Sprit Wheel, Tuck Stitch 
ures, Vertical Patterns in Latch Needle Work. 





¥ ) 

ms, Inserting Needles in Ribber, Take-up, Lo- 
ting Sources of Trouble in Ribbed Knitting, 

Stitch Adjustment, Economies of Knitting, Figur 
igning with Pattern Wheels, Theory of Knit 
Fabrics, Ratio and Proportion, Weights and 
Measures, Mensuration, Miscellaneous Notes on 
Belting The volume is of nvenient size for the 
“ke yound and printed, the typographi- 
a gement g \del for handbooks of 








This directorv is ntinuation of Kendrick’s 
Yirectorv of the carpet and upholstery industries 
which has been published for thirty years. It 
sives a classified and alphabetical list of manufac- 


turers and jobbers of carpets, rugs. mattings, 
upholstery goods and curtains, also a 


1 1 
moleums 


lirectory of the mills manufacturing these prod 
ts ee ne the various brand names and trade 
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marks Ther: glossary of Oriental rug terms 
and various tables that will prove useful to the 
buyer of all kinds of floor coverings and furnish- 


Textile Postcards; H. R. Carter, textile engineer, 
28 Waring St., Belfast, Ireland. 

This is a series of sixteen souvenir postcards 
illustrating the raising and manufacturing of flax. 
The scenes include the following: Sowing the 
seed, the flax plant, pulling flax, grassing the flax 
straw, flax retting, flax scutch mill, scutched flax, 
flax sorting, flax preparing, tow carding, flax 
spinning room, yarn reeling, winding room, linen 
weaving grass bleaching linen, beetling 
linen, hemstitching and making up 


shed, 


_—_—— 


[he Various Processes of Finishing Woolen, 
Worsted and Half Wool Goods (Die ver- 
schiedenen Appreturverfahren der Streigh- 
garn, Kammegarn und halbwollenen Waren): 
y W. Jansen, director of the Weaving School 
at Lambrecht; 361 pages, 5 1/2 by 9; Haus 
dorff & Co., Goeschenstr. 3, Leipzig, Ger 
many. Price $2. 

Manufacturers and finishers of woolen, worsted 
and half wool goods will find in this volume much 
valuable information regarding the various meth 
ods of finishing wool and half wool goods, the 
‘ontents being arranged under the following 
heads: Half wool goods, sizing, finishing presi 
dents, blankets, capes and head coverings, pur: 
wool flannels, woolen cheviots, meltons, Loden 
waterproofing fabrics, army cloths, piece dyed 
goods, wool dyed cloth, billiard cloth, bleaching 
wool goods, woolen dress goods, woolen pile fab 
rics, doe skins, woolen sateens, kerseys, elasti: 
fabrics, hunting cloths, tricot long and _ tricot 
‘ross, tubular knit fabrics for military use, beay 
ers and similar goods, shear patterns, buckskins 
zibalines, ratines, loop finish, astrakhan, Mou 
tennes, water wave finish to resemble fur, mohair 
plush, woolen plush and velours, fancy back over- 
coating, piece dyed worsteds, Greiz-Geraer dress 
goods, woolen and worsted mixed dress goods in 
light colors, worsted dress goods in light colors 
vigoureaux worsted dress goods, piece and wo 
dyed kerseys with worsted warp and woolen fil! 
ing, wool dyed worsteds, piece dyed worsted che 
iots, woolen dyed worsted cheviots, water for fi 
ishing, the manufacture of textile soaps, removing 
spots from wool goods, making specking ink. In 
addition to the description of the finishing pro. 
esses, the author gives details regarding the 
weaves used and the fabric construction for th: 
various classes of goods. The text is in German 








(Chemische Technologie der Gespinstfasern) 
by Dr. Karl Stirm, chemist at the Aachen Tex 





The Chemical Technology of Textile Fibers 


tile School; 410 pages, 7 by 10: Gebrueder 


sorntraeger, Berlin, W., Germany. Price $5 
This volume treats of the production of textile 
fibers, their chemical and physical characteristics 
the preparation of the raw material and of the 
goods for dyeing and printing. The contents ar 
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369 NEW PUBLICATIONS 


arranged under the following heads: Mineral 
fibers, vegetable fibers, animal fibers, artificial 
products, dyeing and printing fibers. The book 
contains fifty-four illustrations, twenty-two of 
which are original micro-photographs. The text 
is in German 


reliminary Operations of Weaving; by H. Nes- 
bitt; 388 pages, 5 by 8 1/2; Emmott & Co., 
Ltd., 65 King St., Manchester, Eng. Price, 
$2.50. 

[This is a reprint of a series of articles that have 
ppeared in the Textile Manufacturer. The con- 
tents are arranged under the following heads: 
Varieties of Yarn; The General Routine of Textile 
Manufacture; Systems of Preparing Grey or Plain 
Warps; Knots; Beam Warping; Cylinder-Drying 
Slasher or Tape Sizing; Air-Drying Slasher or 
(ape Sizing; Air-Drying Slasher or Tape Sizing 
Machines; Looming, Drawing-in, Twisting-in, 
lving-in. 


Chemistry of Dyeing; by John K. Wood; 74 
pages, 4 1/2 by 7 1/4; D. Van Nostrand & Co., 
25 Park Pl., New York. Price, 75 cents. 
The author explains that his aim in writing this 
ok was to give a concise and connected account 
f the development of the dyeing processes during 
the past thirty years. The contents are arranged 
under the following heads: The Chemical Com- 
position and Properties of the Textile Fibers, 
Dyes and Their Properties, The Nature of the 
Dyeing Process 


\ Cotton Fabrics Glossary; 738 pages, 5 1/2 by 8; 


Frank P. Bennett & Co Boston, Mass. 
Price $5 
[his is a reprint of a series of articles that have 
een published in the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter and consists of a description of the con- 
struction and use of cotton fabrics. The descrip 
tion of each fabric includes an account of the raw 
material, the kind of yarn, the loom construction, 
method of dyeing and finishing and the uses to 
which the fabric is put. There are illustrations of 
the various fabrics, also the weave drafts, the 
whole forming a useful book of reference for 
manufacturers, mill superintendents, overseers 
merchants, or in fact any one connected with 
‘otton trade 


Dockham’s American Report and Directory of the 
Textile Manufacturers and Dry Goods Trade; 
Dockham Publishing Co., Boston, Mass 
Price $6.00. 

The 24th edition of this old-established publica- 
tion has been received and contains its usual 
attractive features. It gives under various classi- 
fications reports of the textile manufacturing in- 
dustry of the United States and Canada, also lists 
of concerns in allied lines such as dealers in tex- 
tile raw materials and selling agents and import- 
textiles. The book is well printed and 
bound and gives evidence of the usual careful 


preparation. 


ers of 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


Gasoline Storage Outfits; Wm. B. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An illustrated pamphlet describing and illustrat- 
ing the Scaife long distance gasoline outfits, long 
distance pumps, fill pipes, welded gasoline tanks, 
direct lift storage outfits, pumps for direct lift 
storage outfits and garage air storage tanks. 
[hese outfits have successfully passed the severe 
tests and requirements of the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories and have also been endorsed and listed 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Scaife & Sons 


The Belting Manual; The Graton & Knight Mfg 
Co., Worcester, Mass 
The Graton & Knight 
published a treatise on belting and 
sion of power, containing 90 pages 
belting information. It tells how to 
and care for belting, how to make belts endless, 
how to find the width, length, speed and horse 
power of belting. It is a substantially bound book 
for convenient use and of handy size. A copy 
may be had free by any manufacturer, superin- 
tendent, foreman or master mechanic, either by 
filling out the coupon in their advertisement or by 
mentioning the Textile World Record and stating 
the position held in the mill. 


Mfg. Co. have recently 
the transmis- 
of practical 
install, lace 


John H Dyeing 


Dyeing Machines; The 
Machine Co., Taunton, Mass 

Several illustrations of the Giles dyeing ma- 
-hines and some of the mechanical features show- 
ing their superior make. These illustrations show 
the fifty stick cast iron spider skein dyeing ma- 
chine, the fifty stick all bronze skein dyeing 
machine, and the twenty-five stick all bronze woo 
ind worsted skein dyeing machine. A complete 
illustrated catalog will be sent on application to 
the Giles Dyeing Machine C 


Machinery for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring; 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y 

A 32-page catalog describing and _ illustrating 
the machines for dyeing, bleaching and scouring 
manufactured by this concern [hese machines 
include skein machines for woolen, worsted, slub- 
bing, cotton, mercerized cotton, silk and artificial 
silk. Raw stock machines for wool, cotton, waste 
ind rags. Garment machines ] under- 
wear, hats, knit cloth, etc. Also tubs of wood and 
iron, and special machines for sulphur colors and 
carpet yarns. This booklet also contains 
urements and other data of use to manufacturers 
in the selection of the particular machines best 
suited to their needs. 


siery 


meas- 


Percentage Tables; The Cassella Color 182 
Front St., New York 

A pamphlet containing tables for conveniently 

and accurately calculating into pounds, ounces and 

grains the percentages on given weights of ma- 

terial to be dyed. Such a table is of almost hourly 

use in a dye house, and as it is of : 


imple size 





“oe 


LSB tent Ms 2.) Hester 


» 


being 8 1/2 by 16 inches, it can be tacked to the 

wall of the drug room to advantage or mounted 

near the dyer’s desk. It is to be had, free on 

application, on either heavy or light cardboard. 

Dyers in asking for a copy should specify the 
cular one wanted 


Improved Drawing Frame; the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 

\ pamphlet describing and illustrating the fur- 
ther improvements that have recently been devel- 
oped and applied to the drawing frames built by 
this concern, which tend to increase efficiency in 
kandling all the various grades of cotton. These 
frames are equipped with a revolving clearer, hank 

ck and a full c stop motion with target. 


ehouse Efficiency; by Louis J. Matos, Ph.D.; 
The Cassella Color Co., New York. 

This book contains extracts from the valuable 
paper on “Dyehouse Efficiencv” read by Dr. 
Matos before the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, in Boston, June, 1913. The publishers 
also call attention to the service they render to 
the textile ] 


1arts for Weights of Castings, Wire Gauges, 
Drills and Machine Screws; The S. C. Car- 
penter Drafting 1 Engineering Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

One of these charts consists of a movable dial 
which can be so adjusted that the weight of cast 
iron, zinc, copper, brass, gun metal or aluminum 
casting is indicated by the weight of the pattern. 
Separate divisions are arranged for weight of pat- 
terns made of red, white or yellow pine and Nas- 
sau, Honduras or Spanish mahogany. The other 
chart indicates the gauge of wire drills and ma- 
chine screws. 


Industrial Notes 


SIZING FOR WARPS 


The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New 
York City, recommend their “Sizeoleum” as a re- 
liable sizing for warps. It does not call for the 
addition of tallow. It gives unexcelled results on 
warps for grey goods of the export grade and for 
converters’ goods Jsed with starch it works 
splendidly as a sizin n warps for sheetings, 
printcloths, shirtings. ducks or similar goods. 


1c H. W. Johns-Manville 

uarters at 327 W. First 

of its increased business. 

on the ground floor, with win- 

r th play of J-M asbestos roofing, 
coverings, packings, sanitary specialties, auto 
accessories and other products of this company’s 


well known and varied 
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THE: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL AND 
WORSTED OVERSEERS 


The thirty-second semi-annual meeting of the 
National Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Overseers was held at Rocky Point, Providence, 
R. I., on May 16th. The meeting was called to 
order shortly before 12 o’clock and adjourned soon 
after 1 o’clock. President Richard J. Hill called 
the meeting to order and it was estimated that 
there were about 165 members present. Applica- 
tions for membership were about 41 in number. 

Edgar N. Taft, Bridgeton, R. I., was elected 
president; James Wilson, Providence, R. I., first 
vice-president; Joseph H. Driscoll, Manton, R. I., 
second vice-president; Robert J. Harrington, 
Dalton, Mass., Merton C. Brownell, Worcester, 
Mass., and Thomas Parkin, Providence, R. I., were 
elected third vice-presidents; Walter Pickford, 
Clinton, Mass., reelected as secretary; Thomas 
Buchan, Hyde Park, Mass., reelected as treasurer; 
C. M. Hurst, Providence, R. I., Louis Carmack, 
Providence, R. I., and James H. Cobb, Careyville, 
Mass., reelected as trustees; W. E. Davison, Put- 
nam, Conn., secretary of the beneficiary depart- 
ment; Thomas Buchan, Hyde Park, Mass., treas- 
urer of the beneficiary department. 

The following committee was appointed to make 
airangements for the annual meeting in Boston: 
John W. Linehan, Thomas Buchan, Edgar N. 
Taft, James Wilson and Walter Pickford. 

The following applications for membership were 
submitted for aporoval to be acted upon at the 
November meeting: 

Carders—George Mahelsky, Ralph J. Weeks 

Designers—Z. Donald Lemieux, Arthur E. 
Cooper. 

Dressers—John H. Young, R. C. Thompson, 
Noe La Chance 

Dyers—James Mayall, Armand Henault, James 
T. Booth, Herbert Massy, Harold Ickerngill, 
George Dagon, Samuel Stott. 

Finishers—William Arran, Arthur D. Mansell, 
Harry Carleton, Heywood Ramsden, James H. 
Walsh, Henry G. Steinberg, Joseph L. Luckina, 
A. E. Fanthorpe, Walter H. Eyers. 

Sewer and Burler—John J. Monahan. 

Superintendent—William Illingworth. 

Spinners—Charles Stephenson, James A. Hig- 
gins, Gilford Dyer, Robert Coupe, Thomas Firth, 
John J. Sullivan, William Starling. 

Weavers—John Knox, Louis H. Swenderhauf, 
Elwood Ward, Fred Newcomb, Arthur S. Quirk, 
Joseph Soper, John E. Millett. 

Winders—T. Frusher, Jr., Adolph A. Burkhart. 


A CONNECTICUT SILK MILL 


An addition is being made to the silk mills of 
Cheney Bros., South. Manchester, Conn. Work 
has just started on a new two-story weave shed, 
150 by 321 ft. and a 2-story dye house, 80 by 326 
ft. Both new buildings, which are for the velvet 
department, will be built of brick and reinforced 
concrete. 

Pennsylvania, Hawley. A loss of about $3,000 
was caused by fire which damaged the plant of the 
Kaidy Knitting Mills, owned by Richard Richards, 





INDUSTRIAL 


THE AMERICAN FELT COMPANY 


[The accompanying picture shows the new Haw 
thorne Mills of the American Felt Company, sit 
uated at Hyde Park, Mass. The plant has been 
equipped and running in full about four months 
The mills are situated 500 yards from the pas- 
senger station in Hyde Park, which is now a part 
of Boston. This mill is one of the largest, if not 
the largest, mill in the country devoted to the 
manufacture of mechanical or woven felts. The 
woven felts of the American Felt Company are 
made in this plant, which is one of seven mills 
owned and operated by the American Felt Com- 
pany. The fabrics made are roller, clearer and 
slasher cloths used in textile mills, laundry cloths 
used in power laundries, woven felts for pian 
actions, lithographers’ flannel, sieve cloth for wall 
paper printing, press blankets for newspaper print- 
ing, etc. The mill is surrounded by spacious 
grounds, which are in process of improvement, 
already having been attractively enclosed by a new 
iron fence. 


HHI 


POSITIONS ASSIGNED ACCORDING TO 
FITNESS 


Excellent results are already being obtained by 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. from a system 
by which every prospective employe is submitted 
to a physical examination. The system was in- 
stalled with an examination of employes on the 
company’s pay roll January Ist of this year 

The examination itself is not so formidable as 
it sounds. And the presence of various ailments 
revealed by examination. does not necessarily bar 

indidates from employment by the company. Or 
the other hand the information thus obtained en 
ables the placing of men where they will be most 
efficient and can work with minimum discomfort 
and maximum returns for themselves. This is 
given as one of the reasons why the Goodyear 
plant, now employing about 7,500 men, a number 
not greatly larger than the number employed last 
year, is producing nearly double the product 
turned out in I913. 

Many men’s positions were changed at the be- 
ginning of the year, when examinations were be- 
gun, and those who were changed were benefited 
in every instance, according to the record. Noone 

absolutely barred by the examination, unless 
found suffering from contagious or infectious dis- 
eases 
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The copartnership, lately existing between G 
Albert Baumann and Leon B. Monnier under the 
firm name of Baumann & Monnier, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. All debts payable are to be re- 
ceived by Mr. Baumann and all liabilities are to 
be presented to him for payment at the above 


. 
address, 


The Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., will install 
three 150 kv-a. transformers and 35 and 75 h. p. 
induction motors which have been purchased from 
the General Electric Company 
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BODKINS AND BELT HOOKS 


Nace, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., manu- 

line of nickel plated bodkins for under- 
manufacturers which are made with special 
1eference to this trade by a practical man who 
knows just what is wanted. Mr. Nace also manu- 
factures a special sewing machine belt hook which 


he has found by practical experience to be a very 


] ] tinal } 7. 
useful and pra device 


THE NEW SLATER WOOLEN MILL 


‘ted for S. Slater & Sons at 
der designs of Charles T. 
n. a new woolen mill four 
basement under the eastern 

ng. 133 by 167 ft. The building is 
yn—concrete footings, 

and plank floors and 

lag finish on the roof 

ng building was torn 

r the new building which 

No. 6 Weave Mill. The 


location of two one-story 


rectangular, with elevator 
de the main area at each end. 
longitudinal spans measure 26 ft 
- of the column, the two outer 
wider. Over the central span, 
h of the building, runs a 
ft. wide with wood frame sash, 
lower glass being wire mesh. 


leng 


isures 24 ft. lengthwise of the 


nn footings vary in size 
5 ft. square, the wall foo 
36 in. thick, except on the east side 
reach 6 ft., 6 in. at the base. The col- 
basement as well as in the first and 
cast iron, 8 in. in outside diam 
thick. In the fourth story are 
2 in. heavy Lally columns. The 
spacing, except for those in the upper 
12 by 26 it. Those under the roof are 24 
Each column is surmounted by the reg- 
lar pintle supporting the floor beams, which are 
I-beams, 55 Ibs. to the foot under the first 
and fourth floors; 20 in. I-beams, 65 Ibs. to 
foot under the second floor, and 15 in. beams, 
42 lbs. to the foot to support the roof 
The floor in the basement consists of 4 in. of 
concrete with 1 in. granolithic finish. Under that 
portion of the first floor which is not over the 
basement there is a 4 in. tar concrete floor sur- 
mounted by 3 in. plank and 7/8 in. maple top. In 
all other places the floor consists of 5 in. hard pine 
plank with a 7/8 in. maple top. The roof plank, 
4 in. thick, is covered by asphalt and slag and has 
pitch of one-half inch per foot 
The towers outside the main structure include 
elevator and stair towers at one end measuring 8 
by 12 1/2 ft. inside dimensions for the elevator and 
20 by 12 1/2 ft. for the stairs. At the other end 
measures 25 by 13 ft.. with two 
toilet rooms measuring-respectively 13 1/2 by 13 
ft. and 10 1/2 by 13 ft. inside 


the stair tower 


Protection against fire is furnished by a com- 
plete outfit of automatic sprinklers on the wet 
pipe system, the spacing being 12 by 8 ft. The 
total number of sprinklers is about 1,150. In addi- 
tion to this, use is made of automatic sliding fire 
doors at openings into elevator and stair towers, 
etc. 

The building is heated by a Warren Webster 
vacuum system, the radiation on each floor being 
about 1,750 square feet. Webster sylphon traps 
are used at the return end of each coil to pass off 
air and the water of condensation, and automati- 
cally to hold the steam within the pipes until it 
has done its work. These traps permit the vary 
ing of the steam pressure in the coil to suit 
weather conditions, and adjust themselves auto 
matically. 

Electric furnished to the machines in 
groups, each group driven from shafting operated 
by a 3-phase induction motor taking current at 550 
volts and cycle The motors are carried on 

rom beam to beam, just be- 


CAN TRAMWAYS CUT OPERATING COST 


William Firth, 200 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass., has recently obtained data from mills oper- 
ating his patent can tramway which was illustrated 
and described in the Textile World Record some 
time ago and which has been introduced into a 
number of important cotton mills. An analysis of 
these figures shows that under this system they 
are handling their cotton from bale to slubber at 
cost of from .03 1/2 to .04 per pound, covering all 
expenses of the department. Figured in percent- 
age this makes a saving of 15 per cent. in operat- 
ing expense and in some cases the mills have in- 
creased the wages for this work a corresponding 
amount, which has insured them better employes. 
The tramway is proving itself to be a real cost 
reducer 


SPECIALIST IN MILL BUILDING 


W. E. S. Dyer, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces that the continued growth of his 
consulting, engineering and architectural work 
compels him to give up some outside agencies 
which he has previously held and from now on 
his time will be exclusively devoted to the design 
and superintendence of the construction of fac- 
tories, mills, industrial buildings, power plants and 
allied operations. In the past 12 years he has had 
oversight of the design and superintendence of 
construction of more than 500 factory buildings, 
power plants, etc., in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
which is an unusual record, particularly as some 
of these years have been periods of industrial de- 
pression 


AGENT FOR HOSIERY 


Walter P. McClure, who has been for several 
years past associated with John M. Given is now 
established on his own account as selling agent for 
hosiery with an office at 346 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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GRADUATING EXERCISES OF THE TEXTILE 
SCHOOLS 


BRADFORD-DURFEE TEXT 


SCHOOL 


The graduating ( 
held in the school building at 
27th An address of welcome was ‘liverec 
President Lincoln and an address was also di 
ered by Harry C. Raynes, consulting engineer 
Boston. Following is a list the 
their theses: 

Designing and Weaving years)—Thor 
Desmond Leonard Menchion, “Ornamental T: 
tile Fabrics’; Kenneth Francis Remington, “D«: 
Plain Cloth’; Frank S. Taft, “Doub! 


exercises 


graduates 


signing of 
Cloth.” 
Free-hand Drawing and Ornai 
vears)—Frank Gardner Brightman, 
Charcoal”; Aveling Clege Hopew: 


tion.” 


entation (tw 
‘Drawing 
Ornament 


Specia Engineering (ty 
May, “Advancement of El 
Weaving (two 
‘Industry Agai 


Special 
Bowman, 
tile Field.” 

General Cotton Manufa ing (three years) 
Lester Severin Field, “Tl rotton Fiber’; P 
Edward Harrison, “The Moistening System, Past 
and Present’; Edwin Hays. “Designing as Ay 
plied to Fabrics’; Horace Babcock H land, Ji 
“A Chronology of Dyestuffs”; Edward Vin 
Lahey, “Textile Machinery”; Eudore Le Boeu 
“Origin of Cotton”; Frank Hatch Newton, “Ut 
zation of Cotton Waste”; Lester Chace Winsl 
“Spinning.” 

Edward V 
offered by the 
Manufacturers to the 

{ end of three year 


standing at the 


Lahey was presented with the medal 
National Association of Cotto: 


student having the best 


THE PHILADELPHIA TE? 


The commencement. exerc 
phia School were held 
accordance with the following pt 
June 4, 12.30 p. m.—Light lunche 


school 


| } 
texte 


n and informal 
reunion at the 
1.30 p. m 
poration and the 
ing year. The following papers 

members: 

“Types of Jacquard Machines and Their Special 
Advantages,” by Richard S. Cox (1898). 

“Trials and Tribulations of the Loom Boss an 
the Loomfixer,” by William C. Pieiffer (1905). 

“The Textile Chemist’s Viewpoint,” by Leon 
Hoffman (1907) 

“Automobile 
bacher (1909). 

8 p. m.—Annual commencement exercises of the 
school were held at Horticultural Hall, Broad St., 
above Spruce St. The address of the evening was 
made by Edward James Catte!] who spoke on “The 
Wedding of Art and Industry, the Foundation of 
Pennsylvania’s Greatness.” 

June 5, 8.30 a. m.—Eleventh annual cruise. The 
cruise committee, Messrs. Landell, Archer and 
Walls, secured the use of the steamer Samuel H. 
Ashbridge for the day, and after a short run down 
the river, to afford a view of the navy yard, the 


Annual business meeting of the cor 
officers for the com 
were presented by 


election oj 


Tire Kings- 


Fabrics,” by Alvin 


boat was heades 
Park as its obje 
The Samuel H 


I 


MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSN. OF 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS 
Continued f1 ace 81) 


THE IDEA OF THRIFT 


Y LYDI MANN 


wore 
he pur- 
lucati 


: greatest blow 
ialism hi: been the 1 > f c Operation, 
it prairie fire Not only 
t all over tl ; it, even into 
cooperation 
has spread, and has given to the cooperative all 
the benefits and more than those which the So- 
cialist promised if and when social- 
ism wins the majority of our people. Cooperation 
has broadened the human family and there are no 
less than twenty million cooperators in Europe 
united by a common bond of necessity and in- 
spired by a common motive—thrift. Their results 
have been staggering and their success has been 
almost incredible. Two and one-half million co- 
operators own, operate and profit 


irom a great 
nections ia Metts OF ' 
business in britain whose 


turn-over last year was 
only less than that of the United States Steel 
Corporation 


There are some 
seem less favorable for 
ditions abroad, but there 


predi 


ke tl 


idvance l 
Great Britain bu 


Russia, and in the Far 
1 


orators have 


conditions in America which 
ooperation than the con- 
is none who knows the 


facts who does not ct that cooperation will 
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this country 
in Germany, in 
also in Australia 
American people 
f thrift will bring 
reaching and of 
ngress, an inter- 
proposed. The 
11 Exposition has in- 
for Thrift to arrange 
next year such a con- 
week. The Exposition 
f many halls and audi- 
hich will seat a vast 
a congress can be 
ntous, a turning 
ways of thrift 
clude State- 


a congress 


ruin, 


nselves between 


the “‘devil’ of 
rials and labor 


increasing com 


] 


lreaded, however, is 
proper knowledge 
the p »ssibili 
n the busine 
he prime tact 
Ociations in 
eements relative to 
ion, however, has 
ts, and manufactur- 
with the same old 
this fact, this 
e it that it has 
the problem 
namely i 


how manv 


ing agreements might be in force, the evil of man- 
ufacturing some portion of the product at a loss 
would still be in evidence without an exact knowl- 
edge of final costs. Absence of this knowledge 
forces a manufacturer to govern his selling price 
by that of his competitor. His competitor is just 
as liable to be producing at a loss, in fact, more 
so, as the natural law of competition has a tend- 
ency to lower selling prices from year to year, 
due to the sending out of leaders with an attrac- 
tive price attached and the almost utter impossi- 
bility of getting that price back to its original 
figure. 

That is true is your line as well as many others 
A number of industries, however, have awakened 
to the fact that it is business suicide to continue as 
they have been doing and through the activity of 
their association officers have adopted a correc- 
tive measure in the shape of uniform cost meth- 
ods. Wherever this measure has been adopted the 
desired results have been immediately and almost 
automatically .attained. No manufacturer will con- 
tinue a line of goods in the face of conclusive 
proof that he is exchanging a dollar for eighty or 
ninety cents 

The manufacturer of knit goods today faces the 
combination of advancing costs on material, labor 
and expense, together with the keenest sort of 
competition on the selling end of the business 
Under such circumstances profits would undoubt- 
edly be sufficiently reduced if all competition were 
based on an exact knowledge of costs, In the ab- 
sence of such knowledge it is not surprising that 
conditions are far from desirable 

If we were able to make a canvass of the entire 

uuld find a large number of manu- 

would cheerfully admit their ignor- 

important matter, and who would, at 

the same time, defend themselves by claiming that 

the clerical cost to be incurred in determining 

manufacturing costs would be in itself so great as 

to be prohibitive. We, in turn, cheerfully admit 

that cost-finding, like any other good thing, can be 

and is carried too far. But for every manufacturer 

who goes too far into the matter there are hun- 

dreds who do not go far enough. This is notably 
the case in the knit goods industry 

This fear of over-elaboration in details and con- 
sequent excess of clerical cost is largely respon- 
sible for the conditions which exist in the indus- 
try along this line. Yet, despite the fact that there 
are refinements of cost-keeping which are profit- 
less, there is a happy medium of cost knowledge 
which all who expect to survive must in time ac- 
quire 

We accept the pound and the yarn as units of 
weight and measure, and yet as we use them in 
business they give us results only within a reason- 
able degree of precision. In the same way it is 
possible to devise for any business a method of 
determining cost which, while free from hair-split- 
ting distinctions, will give wholly acceptable re- 
sults with clerical economy 

It iS usual in the knit goods industry to prepare 
an estimate of the cost of each line at the begin 
ning of the season in order that an equitable sell 
ing price may be set. This condition of affairs 
ilways has existed and an estimated cost will al- 
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ways be a necessary part of your business. Very 
few manufacturers, however, have sufficient knowl- 
edge of the variations in cost which occur during 
the actual production of the goods. 

The estimated cost and the actual cost deter- 
mined after the production of the articles in ques- 
tion will show variations at every point—in the 
weight of the yarns used, the amount of waste 
made in cutting, etc., and in the amount of trim- 
ming and supplies issued from stock. The labor 
cost will vary, especially under the day-work 
wage-payment plan, and the expense will, of 
course, vary widely under changing production 
conditions. 

The work of the cost expert is to present with 
clerical economy all these per cents. of discrepan- 
cies and variations as they occur in such a way 
that the manufacturer may always know the rela- 
tion between his actual costs and his assumed 
costs as expressed in his estimates. 

Entirely apart from the matter of variation be- 
tween estimated and actual costs, many manufact- 
urers have been misled by an improper treatment 
of manufacturing expense in computing estimates 
or costs In applying such expense the hereto- 
fore accepted method in the knitting industry has 
been to use as a basis the unit of dozens or a com- 
bination of labor and material. Both of these 
methods are obviously incorrect 

Consider them in the order named: That the 
dozens method is incorrect will be apparent if a 


study of the detail of manufacturing expense items 
Such a study will show that expendi- 
tures of this nature are incurred, practically with- 
out exception, in order to keep workmen employ- 
ed, and hence may be equitably applied to the va- 
rious lines produced only in relation to the pro- 
ductive labor, the labor hour, the machine hour 


is made. 


or other factors which reflect the element ot 
time. 

To show more specifically how possible it is to 
be misled by the allocating of expense upon the 
basis of the dozen manufactured, let us suppose 
that a concern produced last season a line in 
which the cheaper grade predominated. Their es- 
timates of expense costs for this season would nat- 
urally be based on a production possible under 
last season’s conditions. Assuming that this sea- 
son the sales run largely upon the better grades, 
the production in dozens will drop off 
pondingly and the actual profits will fall below the 
estimates, for the simple reason that expense was 
improperly treated in the estimate 

Manufacturing expense ordinarily approaches 
in volume the productive labor. Its misapplica- 
tion, therefore.is just as misleading as would be 
an equally incorrect handling of the direct labor 
charges. How many manufacturers would con- 
sider satisfactory the averaging of labor charges 
in their estimates on a basis of the dozens manu- 
factured? 

As compared with the dozen method, the allo- 
‘ation of expense in relation to productive labor 
would have the effect of reducing the calculated 
cost of the grades which are cheaper from a labor 
standpoint, at the same time throwing the burden 
on the more expensive lines. Such a distribution 
is, however, correct, and will produce 


corres- 


of expense is 


¢ 


costs which will co ral irom season t: 
ated. 


combination of lab 


season, lor the reasons 

Applying expense on a 
and material is even more inaccurate that the doz- 
en method. The value of material in a dozen gar- 
ments or a dozen hose should have no bearing 
upon the amount of expense charge to that gar- 
ment or hose. Let us consider a hosiery mill 
manufacturing a line ranging from $2 to $30 per 
dozen. Admittedly there is very little more labor 
on the $30 number than on the $2 number. Yet 
twelve times the amount of expense would 
be assessed againt the former than against th: 
latter. Anylyzing expense by items fails to show 
why this should be. There would be no greater 
charge for administrative expense, for taxes, i 
surance, depreciation or general expense except 
as reflected by any increase in the labor cost. Th: 
$30 number takes up no space moving 
through the plant, nor, in fact, costs any more t 
manufacture, so far as expense is concerned, with 
the possible exception of a slightly increased charge 
tor interest on money borrowed to carry the hig] 
er-priced material. 

The reflection in the unit costs of this method 
of expense application is to show a lower cost on 
the cheaper grade and a higher cost on the better 
grade than is actually the case. This is just the oj 
posite to what it should be to allow for an inte 
ligent setting of selling prices. 

To illustrate further: Some years ago we served 
a manufacturer of ladies’ underwear who had just 
sent out an attractive leader. The cost of this 
number was figured as usual and showed about = 
per cent. profit. Over 5,000 dozen had been sold 
by their selling agents before we were in a pos 
tion to submit a final cost. This final cost, how- 
showed that they were taking a 30 per cent 
loss instead of a 5 per cent. profit. The loss 
amounted to something over $12,000 on that on: 
number. By using a combination of labor an 
material on which to apply expense this manu- 
facturer had assessed this $12,000 against his high 
er-grade numbers, with a consequent increased 
cost for those numbers. Competition, hower, pre- 
vented him from obtaining a _ proportionately 
higher selling price for the better grade. . 

When we consider that the knit goods industr: 
is using two methods of cost-finding, both inco: 
rect, which are diametrically opposite when redu 
ed to the final unit cost, it is not surprising th 
conditions are unsatisfactory 

This question of costs in not one of mere 
academic interest. It is, as a little thought wil! 
show, a matter of real concern, for if costs are t 
be utilized to the greatest extent 
judgment, the cost of each article must | 
calculated so accurately as to reflect its individ 
ual status as a profit-earner. 

From the standpoint of the individual manu 
facturer the adoption of uniform cost methods 
merely mark the primary step in efficiency. U1 
questionably uniform costs mean the survival 
the fit. or . in other words. the survival of the effi- 
cient. With a logical basis, however, on which t 
operate, and the knowledge that if a competitor 


is because he is 


ten or 


more 


1 


ever, 


as guides to ex- 
ecutive 


is underselling it a better execu- 


17 


tive and has a more efficient mi . the manufa 
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ADOPTION AND PROTECTION OF TRADE- 
MARKS 


H. R. CULBERTSON, New Y 


met arks are the newest species of propert 
becoming more n tl t of assets of the business men of tl 
man- country who are engaged in interstate commerc: 

l'his statement may strike you as peculiar and pe: 
haps strange, and you may not at first be inclined 
to believe it, but that is because you are not full, 
familiar with the trade-mark law of 1905 

If you are about to start a new enterpris« 
adopt a new trade-mark, it is highly important 
that you give the subject the full consideration 
that its importance deserves. While building up 

trade you will find that it will aid you the faste: 


in building up good will to adopt and use a trade 


mark by which your customers can always distin 
stock, goods guish the goods they buy. Every sale you mak 
must consider without a trade-mark loses something you might 
which is with- have gained in good will, while every sale 
time factor of make with a trade-mark helps te make it 
insure a suffi- between you and your customer. Before 
in process in the fin- your customer has a right to expect that you 
the maximum amount goods carry your commercial signature in your 
It must insure trade-mark, by which means the customer disti: 
guishes them from others, he has become accus 
tomed to your quality and price, and he is willing 
to pay the price for the quality. But if he has no 
means of identifying your goods he may be de 
ceived into buying an article he thought was 
yours, and the good will which should have been 
yours vanishes like budding fruit under a blighting 
spring frost. 
ing the cutting or If you are not creating good will by the us¢ 
the cloth require- 4 technical trade-mark you will soon catch step 
of operations we with the modern methods by adopting a mark by 
benches piled ceiling which your goods can be identified. If you adopt 
on into the fin- a trade-mark and have not been fully advised as 
some numbers to its registrability, and do not place it under the 
protection of the law, it is subject to forgeries 
ficures, how many man- which it would cost you too much to prevent 
: You may think your attorney can register your 
marks for you, and he undoubtedly knows the 
forms and is competent to apply for the registra- 
tion, but unless he specializes in the business and 
is equipped to secure the information you should 
turn ; cr have at the time you adopt a new mark, he can- 
year and eliminate the shortage evil? How many jot know whether your mark is original or not, 
ire assured that all goods will be delivered to fin- consequently the job belongs to specialists who 
ished stock one week aiter cutting? All of these have complete files of all registered trade-marks, 
re entirely possible nd at the same time imsure€ ag well as files of thousands of marks in use but 
sufficiently well-balanced stock of goods in proc- not registered, with index and cross index files 
liminate any ss of time on the part of of every mark on the records of the United States 
rators or machines waiting for work Patent Office 
that the knit goods man- There are three notable features in the law of 
1905 which I urge you to consider. In the first 
place, the law lifts your mark to the dignity and 
character of a permanent property, because you 
can now make it distinctively and exclusively your 
own forever. In the second place, the law pro- 
vides remedies and penalties for the wrongs of 
f : infringement that make it attractive as well as just 
ue almos , ; to prosecute infringers. In the third place, and 
leliver goods on promised dates and was in this this is highly important, the law recognizes for 
way able to the business trom its competitors the first time interstate commerce. Under previ- 
Needless t ay, thi neern has realized the pos- ous laws you could not get a standing in court 
sibilities d scientific production unless you could show that the infringement you 
methods ie manufacturer has accom- complained of damaged your trade with Indiar 
tribes or foreign nations 


It must in- 
rtain limits 
the demand 
the money 


ency 
+} particular phase 
this particular phase 
ng business receives 


ne of its yarn from 
re attempting to use 
yf the cloth is frequently 
to another, due to 


duce $300,000 a year with 
$10,000 to $12,000? With 
f $8.000 or $10,000? With 


that will enable them 


maximum . 
er three to four times a 


1dmitted 
ufacturer is slower in deliveries than any other 
class of manufactur! Also, admittedly, the fact 
that the business is isonable allows a reasonable 
excuse [hers ever, one underwear con- 
ling with the retailer di- 
rect, that has built up a $2,000,000-a-year business, 
t entire] he fact that it was able to 


‘ern in this country, 


plished 
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The new law has changed all of this and brings 
na new era of trade-mark usage. One business 
house in the West is now trying to escape a judg- 
ment of more than $400,000, rendered because it 
was found to have sold goods under a trade name 
which belonged to a competitor. 

The importance of using trade-marks is becom- 
ing better known every year, and every manufac- 
turer in any article in which he takes 
learning to make a valid, technical trade-mark the 
permanent basis of the good will created by the 
quality of the goods. If a man puts what Sheldon 
calls “Soul-stuff” in the products of his creation, 
his goods, in other words, the merchandise thus 
created and sold, deserve some such identity as a 
trade-mark gives, and when thus nominated for 
the public’s election, the call for the goods by 
name is sure and the customer 
tomed to an established price, the trade-mark 
therefore serving to maintain the price of profit 
Look well to your trade-mark, and make the pub 

know what it stands for. The manufacturer is 

re responsible for the quality of his goods, the life of 
s business depends on the success with which he 

an maintain that quality. He spends his mone 

in advertising this fact ind if he is wise, the 
trade-marks or trade-names to identify his 
in the open market have been most 
selected, 


pride, is 


becomes accus 


la 
goods 
efully 


and have been given every protection the 


law affords. 


A strenuous effort has been made by the 


public 
awaken the purchas- 
importance of 
was originally 


press and trade journals to 
ing public to a realization of the 
equiring from the retailer what 

sked for by the customer, and a bill is now 
before the House of Representatives to prevent 
liscrimination between differing consumers and 

calities by establishing uniform prices for uni- 

rm commodities, and especially to prevent 
cutting on standard advertised articles. Such a 
bill, if passed, will push into the light”’ 
every well-known and well advertised trade-mark, 
for the owner of such a mark will realize that his 
efforts to’ bring out an article of merit in spending 
his money to advertise such an article, will be safe 
against price cutting. Mr. Woodrow Wilson said, 
“Safeguard American men against unfair compe- 
tition, and they will take care of themselves.” 

Registration of a trade-mark is prima facie evi- 
dence of ownership. The Government, however, 
does not defend infringements of trade-marks reg 
istered in the United States Patent Office. The 
rights of property in a trade-mark recognized in 
the Federal and State Courts are granted to the 
individual or firm that originates and applies the 
mark to a certain class of merchandise, such pri- 
ority confers common law rights to ownership, 
and under it the owner can obtain protection and 
relief. Priority of use of a trade-mark, therefore, 
is the most important factor in establishing ex- 
clusive right to it, and in showing this priority 
lies the greatest advantage of registration. 

The greatest danger of the infringement of a 
trade-mark does not come by wilfully appropriat- 
ing the marks of others, but by unknowingly 
adopting same without knowledge of its prior use 
by others. Therefore inasmuch as no trade-mark 
is allowed registration in the United States Patent 
Office until it has been compared with other marks 


price 


“spot 


previously registered, it considerably luces the 
percentage of chances of infringement to have an 
examination made of the r rds in advance of 
the filing of an appli on There are a few who 
unknowingly, infringed upon the rights of 
thers in this respect a1 lh » been obliged to 
destroy their labels and packages on said account, 
thus having not only lost mone but the good 
will and trade under the mark which 
was used and discontinued simply because full in- 
formation was not obtain at tl ne of the 
doption of the 

For the reason just cited, that is to avoid unin- 
tentional infringements, it 1s vital importance 
that your trade-ma | red in the United 
States Patent Office, and that on all new marks, 
adopted in the f pinion of the 
specialist Other ration are: 


have, 


it permits suit Inited States 
Court with izen amount in- 
ilved: it gi I registrant prit faci ight 
to the mark, laces t 
burden of proof upon the party wh I 
istered; and it further provides for damage 
injunction and the delivery of all infringing prints. 
sesides the possibility of infringing there are 
other cepaeation: advisable to take, and if 
you are properly advised, you will always adopt, 
hen possible, coined names or original designs 
you will not imitate a name or design of a mark 
already registered on similar mer rchandise; you 
will not dress your package or produce your label 
to imitate another; you will avoid geographical 
names, descriptive names or proper names, you 
will not use the portrait of a living person with- 
out the consent in writing from such a person— 
these, and many other precautions should be 
strictly lived up to, and if you make one head the 
clearing house trade-mark infor- 
mation, and file your trade-marks now in use with 
the clearing house thus established, you will have 
taken the toward the elimination of your 
trade-mark troubles. A very important precaution 
is frequently neglected by the individual or firm 
registering a trade-mark, and that is with refer- 
ence to Section 28 of the trade-mark law, the act 
of Congress requiring this action is as follows: 
‘That it shall be the duty of the registrant to 
give notice to the public that a trade-mark is reg- 
istered by affixing thereon the words, ‘Registered 
in the U. S. Patent Office,’ or abbreviated, or 
when from the character or size of the trade-mark, 
or from its manner of attachment to the article to 
which it is appropriated, this cannot be done, then 
by affixing a label containing a like notice to the 
package or receptacle wherein the article or arti- 
cles are inclosed; and in any suit for infringement 
by a party failing to give notice of registration no 
damages shall be recovered, except on proof that 
the defendant was duly notified of infringement, 
and continued the same after such ‘4 
With reference to the handling of trade- 
mark business of the members of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear Manufactur- 
ers, we have submitted a proposition to your sec- 
retary, Mr. Carter, and I have had the pleasure 
of meeting with your executive committee with 
reference to the matter 


many 


for all of your 


step 





Recent Textile Patents 


BOBB:N CARRIER 
Winchester, Mass 

BOBBIN-STOP 
bertville, Mass. 

BOBBIN WINDER 
Untergoldach, Switzerland 

BOBBINS, System of Preparing Filled. 1,094,- 
343. James H. O'Connell, Lowell, Mass. 

FABRICS from Fibrous Plants, Making. 1,096,- 
709. John S Manila, P. I. 

FIBROUS MATERIAL and Making the Same, 
Refractory 1.094.352 Ezechiel Weintraub, 
Lynn, Mass. 

FLAX or Other Fibro Materials, 
1,095,495. William J. Fernie, 
Trent, England. 

KNITTED GARMENT 
Daniels, New York. 

KNITTTED WEB and Making the Same, Welted. 
1,096,566. Robert W. Scott, Leeds Point, N. J. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 1,095,165. Arthur S. 
Musgrove, Pittsfield, Mass 

KNITTING Ribbed F 
W. Scott, Leeds Point, N. J 

KNITTING Selvaged Fabrics, Method of 
347. Robert W. Scott, Boston, Mass 

LOOM 1,094,424. Thomas Brindle. 
xo 

LOOM 
N. J. 

LOOM, Haircloth 094,882 George 
Philadelphia, Pa 

MATTING FABRI( 
shima, Shinnakadori, | 

PILE FABRIC, Woven 

Doux, Worcester, Mass 

PILE FABRICS, Apy 


bald i 
Fred Shaw, Middleton, 


Henry Z. Cobb, 


1,095.709 


Nordell, Gil- 


1,004,239 Carl 


August Belz, 


! 5.372 
i UY: = 


Gililes, 


Scutching. 
Newark-upon- 


1,094.884. William N. 


1,094,482. Robert 


abrics. 


1,004,- 
Providence, 


1,096,283. John C. Brooks, Paterson, 


5S. Cox, 


Noboru Tera- 


190,404 

1,096,510 Hector Le 

r Raising 
Eng 


1 ,096,- 

ng 1,093.713 Alfred 
Meunier, Taunton, Mass 

SHUTTLE THREADER 
Dufresne, Montreal, Can 

SPINDLE LUBRICATOR 
Britt, Glenwood, Ind 

SPINNING and 
Pietro Saracco, Turin, Eng 

SPINNING MULES, Reversing Mechanism for 
the Band Cylinders 1,094,100. John H. 
Ryalls, Charlottesville. Va 

SPINNING MULE. 1,094,327 
Bolton ; 

SPOOLING or Like Machines, Stop Motion for. 
1,093,715. James H. O’Connell, Lowell, Mass. 

SPINNING, Twisting and Like Machines, Thread 
Board for. 1,093,715 Albert H. Morton, 
T Mass 


Self-threadi 
1,093,837 Joseph 
1,093,970. Attum J. 


Twisting 


1,096,059 


Walter Hamer, 


owell 


SPINNING MACHINERY. 
Cuttill, Godley, Eng 
SPINNING MACHINES, 
Horsehair. 1,095,008. 

Germany. 

SPINNING, Twisting or 
Support for. 1,094,697. 
Lowell, Mass 

TEXTILE MATERIALS, 
[reatment of. 1,095,796. 
sury, Eng 

THREAD MOISTENING Apparatus for Textile 
Machines 1,094,856. Albert G. Koechlin, 
Basel, Switzerland 

TUBULAR FABRIC 
Winchester, Mass 

WARP of Different Colored 
ture of 1,096,702 W. 
Reichenbach, Germany. 

WEAVING APPARATUS, Fabric 
Emil Prein, Hanover, Germany 

WEFT-REPLENISHING Mechanism. 
Iwan Imbert, Ramonchamp, France. 

WINDING MACHINE. 1,093,900. Simon W. 
Wardwell, Providence, R. I. 


1,095,458. William 


Feeding Device for 
Norbert Frank, Forst, 


Like Machines, Roll 
Harry E. Blanchard, - 


Like 


3randwood, 


Gaseous or 


John 


1,093,915. Henry Z. Cobb, 


Manufac- 
Fleischer, 


Threads, 
and E. 


1,095,417. 


1,095,870. 


TRADE MARKS RECENTLY FILED FOR 
REGISTRATION 


Mark: Midlothian. Owner: 
& Crouse, Amsterdam, 


61,609. Textile rugs. 
McCleary, Wallin 
N. Y 

70,085. Velvets and plushes in the piece. 
Neva. Owner: The 
Bridgeport, Conn 

75,527. Knit goods. Mark: “Chilprufe.” 
Daniel W. Shover, New York 

6,115. Silk piece goods. Mark: Mexixe. 

6, 


Mark: 
Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., 


Owner: 


Owner: 

M. C. Migel & Co., New York 

345 Unbleached muslin Mark: 

Owner: Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Ill 

76,549. Fancy plushes. Mark: Deana 
“he Hind & Harrison Plush Co., New York. 

76,582. Fancy plushes. Mark: Sylvanoff. Owner: 
The Hind & Harrison Plush Co., New York. 

76,739. Underwear. Mark: Trickaway. Owner, 
A. S. Haight & Co., New York 

76,945 Knit underwear. Mark: 
Owner: The Parsons & Baker Co., 
ville, Pa 

69,270 Silk piece goods 
Owner: W. P. Willis & Co., 

75,800 Cheviots Mark: 
Pilos Cotton Mills Co., 

76,615. Textile fabrics 
Teberrine Owner: 
France. 

70,019. Knitted fabrics. 
Charles B. Rouss, 


Fidelity. 
Chicago, 


Owner: 


Criterion. 
Phoenix- 


Mark: Willette. 
New York. 
Broadway Owner: 
Raleigh, N. C. 
made of. silk. 
Societe Rodier, 


Mark: 


Paris, 


Mark: Winrou 
New York 


Owner: 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS 


COTTON wo CO’'TTON 
FOODS YARNS 


vost EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


oe aw TLACHINE RY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Ene. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS. 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, {¢., 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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MACHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTH'S TRIAL 
YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


KLAUDER- WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


H 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND. ANGTESD AM, 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Westen ws orsstaGottem, and SYK Sket 


Was fe, thags, Sbekes Hosie . I sar, Sata 3 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 
IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


There’s a Goulds Pump for 
Every Service in the Textile Mill 


The Goulds line includes Triplex, Centrif 
ugal and Deep Well Pumps to meet every 
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“‘It is with a great deal of satisfaction that we can recommend 
the turbine which we purchased from the B. F. Sturtevant Company 
in the strongest possible manner 


The 20 K.W. unit has been in operation for the past two years 
and has given us perfect service without any exception. 


Hoping this is satisfactory and asking that you advise if we can 
be of further assistance, we remain.”’ 


he letter quoted above was written by a | 
mber Company in response to a re 


irbine. [he imes of both 


Could a stronger recommendation of the Sturtevant Turbine be written? Two 
years of “perfect service without exception” and the Sturtevant Steam Turbine 
will continue to give this perfect service for years to come. 


Sturtévantl 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


Steam Turbines 


are small users of steam, the forged steel solid rotor with milled-in buckets and 
the special nozzles and reversing chambers insure this. They are durable, the 
solid rotor can’t wear out or fly to pieces. They are simple, there is nothing about 
them that can give trouble. Sturtevant Geared Turbine is adapted for driving any 
apparatus at any speed efficiently. 


It will pay you to investigate this somewhat different turbine. 


Ask for Catalog 210-T 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, a2 peincipat cities of the world 


Selling Agents for Sanford Riley Stoker Company, Limited, 
“THE RILEY STOKER” 
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ON YOUR RAWHIDE PICKERS 
IT MEANS BATTER WEAITING 
There is no mistaking our trade mark on our rawhide 
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made both as to hide quality and workmanship. 
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Negulator Co 


Production Engineers and Ac- 
countants. 


hards «& 
Covering. 
Mfg 


Gunn, R Co 
Pulley 
Graton & Konig 

Narren ( 
Pulleys. 
see | 

ery 
Puamps. 
Allis-Chalme 
Blake-Know! 
Dean Bros. Ste 
Deane Steam Pump 

Goulds ( 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine C 

Ph ely i i Mac! 
Textile-Finishing Machinery C« 
Worthington Henry R 
Pump Governors, 
Dean Bros team | 
Purifying «& 
American Water Softene 
Dodge Mfg oO 
Hungerford & Terry 
Norwood Engineering 
Scaife, W B., & Sons 
Quillers. 

Foster Mact 

Payne, G. W., 
Universal Wir 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wn 
Smith & Furt 
Raw Hide ¢ 
New Pri 


Reed and 


mp Works 
Works 


Works 
Planta. 


ump 
Filtration 


ft r Co 


Machine 
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Gear orporation 


Manufac- 


Harness 
turers. 
ipply Co 


Amer 
Reed 


can 


Making and 
Machines. 
Suter 


Brushing 


Lavigne & 
Reed Wire. 
Lavigne & Suter 
Revolving 
a 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Rodent Exterminator. 
Danysz Virus, Ltd. 
Roller Bearings. 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Ss. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 


Portable 


lving Portable Elevator Co. 


Elevators. | 


Koller Cloths, 


Roller Logs. 
lartwe ( E 
Rooting. 
, fe 

} Moy 


Ville Ce 


Rope Dressing and Preserva- 


tive. 
Dodge fe. « 
Rope Transmission 


Roving Cans. 
n ' 
Willia 
H r Mfg 


Roving Reels 


Rub Aprons, 
i nig Mfg 


Set Serews. 
Manufa ring 


Sufety 


Sample Cut 


ters. 
% , 


I Works 


Sanitary Fountains 


Sash 
I uve 


Operat 


Co G 


Scales (Automatic). 
Amer! Kron Seale Co 


edo Seale Cx 


Scales, 


Torsion Balance C« 


Scallop Machines. 
M Mact 


a 
fred 


1 ( 
ne 


Schappe rench 


Suter, Al 


Spun) 


Schools. 
Internat é 
Lowell Textile School 

Bedford Textil 
phia Textile 

Scouring Machines. 

\ 1 VW Y 


see Wool Washing 


Drying Machinery 


Preparing and 


Second-l 


Met 


nd Machinery. 
>e€ Deale gC lasaified 

Ads 
Selling 


SS} 


Agent. 
Harold R 
Separators (Yarn). 

Dr The 

H. & American Machine 


iirley 


per < 


Sewing Machine Benches. 
American Tool & Mac Co 


and Supplies. 
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Sewing Machines 
Arlington Mact 
3 Albert = 
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Wks 
Wk 


Mach 
“ Machine 
& Marble Machine Co. 
Mfg. Co 
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Somer » Ma Wks 
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Finishing Machinery 
Special Machine C« 


ribbs 


Textile 
Uniton 
Willcox & 

Shafting Hangers, Etc. 

See Power Transmissior Machin 
ery. 

Shafting 
Graton & 


Rings (Leather). 
Knight Mfg. Co 
Shenring Machinery. 
See Dveing, Drying I 
Finishing 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Ww. B & 


leach 


ng and 


Scaife Sons 


Shoddy VPiekers. 


Shuttles. 


Silk Dryers 


€ A/T ne 


Machinery 


Silk Machinery. 
Machine W 

Ww. 
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»wles Loom 
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Works 


Shop 
Works 

n & Haserick 
as eX 


Mact 


nery Cx 


Silk Mill Supplies 


Silk Noils 


Silks (Raw). 


a Rea & Bros 


Silk Specialist, Consulting. 


Silk Throwsters. 
Villa, A P., & Bros 
Singe Plates. 
itterworth, H. W., S« 
iH € Bedford 
extile-Finishing Mach 


ne Co 
pper Co 
I nery Ce 
Singeing 
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Machine Co 
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Sizing, Starch 
American D 
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s Refining Cc 


Works 


Sketn Mercerizing Machines 
Ruhimann, A. W 
Skylights. 
Dr lve ( G 
in Ne en, |} a | 
Slash Cloths, 
Amer ur Felt C 


Slashers, 


Leigh } er 


Company 
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i I 
ps 
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Soaps. 
Dobbir Mfg. Co 
Draper, O., Co 
del Mfg. Co., The 
Aller I Co 
Soaping Machines. 
Hunt, I ne Machine Cc 
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Softeners, 

See tton Softeners 
Spindles. 
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Spindle 
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Spinning Frame Saddles. Testing Ap 


paratus. Warpers. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co Perkins z I 


F., & Son, Inc. Cron n & K ] Loom Works 
Spinning Rings. SataeOe Balance Co. 
Draper Company Textile Chemists. = ntws 
H. & B. American Machine Co Little, A. D., Inc Saco-i 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co Textile Engineers. Ww arping. 
Spinning Tubes. Buhimann, A. W Sle City Warping ‘ 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons Dodge Mfg. Co om Alexander & 50 
Lowell Machine Shop Myrick, J. W. H Warping ane Beaming Ma- 
Spools. Suter, A. / chinery. 
ts Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. See also Architects and Mill Engi Altemus, J. K 
F : neers rompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Spoolers. 


Company. 
Allen, A. W. Textile Organization and Cost. “, 
Draper Company. Gunn, Richards & Co 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co Textile Schools. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co See Schools r ( 
. Ww. a 
: one George » && Vhread Guides. Sute A 
6aco-Lowell Shops a Wien was a . 
Spindler, E. O Palmer, I. E., Co arp Stop Motions. 


Spray Heads Time Detectors. rneracen 7-5 o a xo 
° . es . Crompton & Knowles Loom or 
Jasper, E. W. 8 , k & Supp , Draper Company : 
Stacks. Tiering Machines. Warp Tying Machines. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Economy Engineering Co. Barbe man C< 
Steam Boilers. N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co Washers (Cloth). 
Scaife, W. B., & Bons Tinsel Machinery. A gt Machine Works 
Sieam Engines. Eppler’s, John, Machine Works Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co ia a ; rville Machine Wks 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co Tools for Turning Calender Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Ce = _ Rolls, i ey, Machine Co 
Steum Jacket Kettles Dickinson, Thomas L. er, James, Machine Co 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co Top Cutting Machines.  Aak ine ae n 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co Wildman Mfg. Co . ry . M yr an 
Steam Pumps. Trade Mark Law. Pe eee eT ee Ses aa 
Buffalo Steam Pump ( A peice ese 9 W. E x Textile-Finishing Machinery C 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works rosby & Gregory : 
joulde Manufacturing Co., The Heard, Smith & Tennant Washers Sates). 
Steam Specialties. lrade Mark Stamps. ee ae, a 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co Kat igzrah Co Ww ashing Soda, 
Davis, G. M., Regulator Co M rd Company, Inc 7 Ford, J. B.. C 
Lunkenheimer Co., The i i n Machine Co Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 
Powell, Wm., Co. Tracks. Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp Ba Frank Waste Washing Machines, 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co Lane & Bro., W. T American Tool & Machine Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co Trucks, Industrial. Watchman's Clocks. 
Steam Traps. ; Hunt, ¢ Ir Petites Randall Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co Tubes. Watchman’'s Clock and Supply Co 
Steam Turbines. Pairpoint Corporation Water Chemists. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co Turbines American Water Softener Co 
General Electric Co. See Water Wheels Hungerford & Terry 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co Twine. Scaif Ww. | & Sons Co 
Weatinghouse Electric « Mfg a ener 
Stencil Machines. Moore, ‘ &c arrett Mfg. ¢ 
3radley, A. J R ardson Bros Johns- Manville H. W 
4 I { Cordag 411 
Stock Dryers. ; hie cree Sees Water Purifiers and Filters. 
—See Drying Machinery Counters. Ay t Softener Co 
Stocking Dryers. am, Svea, VO. Hungerford & Terry 
See Drying Machinery -ecodl¢-y sol Aa alc Sor 
Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- ,.. ae Water Softeners. 
chines. Pwisting Machinery. American Water Softener Co 
Boss Knitting Machine Works . vell Shops : Dodge Mfg. C 
Stop Motion for Looms. nes Tee we a *. ha Terry 
—See Werp Stop Motions Vacuum Extracting Machines. ~ : : pl . 
7 ’ r x . : 1s ) 
Strappings. —— Permutit Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. C« I oi <8 i c Scaife \ B & Sons Co 
sunkennhel er ) '" . 
Superheaters, Foster. Warns s & Tee Water Towers. 
Power Specialty Co Powell ‘Wm Co New England Tank & Tower Co 
Tanks, Tabs and Vats. Water “ heel Governors. 
ell Amos H., Bon & Co Variable Speed Transmission. Hur Rodney, Machine Co 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co Cell Drier Machine Co Water Wheels. 
New England Tank & Tower Co Hunte James, Machine Co Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co Reeves Pulley Co Hunt. Rodney, Machine Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works Velvet Machinery. ao, samet, & Co 
Scaife. W. B.. & Sons Buhlmann, A. W Weighing Apparatus. 
; = ° st Schwartz. L. H. A American Kron Scale Co. 


Oo 


Mfg. Waterprooting Materials. 


Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co * . 3 5 . " . 
Woolforé. G.. Tank Mfg. Co Textile Finishing Machinery Co Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. Ventilating Apparatas. Allen. A - orsted). 
Barton, F. C American Moistening Co Aliemus, J. K 
Narrow Fabrie Co - amenity Buhimann, A. W 
hapin, George W Berry, A Hun i Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co Carrier Air Conditioning Co we Easton « Burnham Machine Ce. 
Industrial Tape Mills Co ee Firsching, J. A ; 
enkins, E. Wheeler enere fectric CO. Foster Machine Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co M issachusetts Fan Co Leigh & Butler 
Lambeth Rope Corporation Parks, G. M., Co . Lever, Oswald, Co 
Maurer, F. W., & Bons Co Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc ‘ Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Weimar Bros Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Tensels. Phi adelphiia Textile Machinery Co Payne. Geo. W.. & Co + 
Suter, Alfred Sargent’s, ¢ & Sons Saco-Lowell Shops 
Telephones. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Universal Winding Co 
Pettes & Randall Co hurst Machine Works Winders (Back). 
Temples. Ventilating Engineer. Allen, A. W 


Draper Co Myricth l.W. Taylor, James 
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Winders (Hosiery). 
Allen, A. W. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald, Co., 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Baco-Lowell Shops. 
Spindler, E. O 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. Speed & Stephenson. 
Wood Pulleys. Stabler, Owen 

Dodge Mfg. Co. Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. Yarn Conditioning Machines. 
Wool. Emerson Apparatus Co. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. ares Victor z. 

: regen . 

Wool Cleaning Compound, eee alee aoe 
Ford, J. B., Co. j » Sz P 
Wool Combing Machinery. | Yarn ta Machinery 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. | Y 7 rs ’ 

Leigh & Butler. arn ilesters, 2 
Richards. Atkinson & Haserick | Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Riley, C. E., Company. | Firth, William, Co. 

Scott, Henry L., & Co. 

Wool Dryers. Ae 

——See Drying Machinery * o acl Co 
Wool Oil Compound, 

Marston, John P. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Leigh & Butler. 

Sargent's, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Chapin, Geo. W 


and Worsted Machin- Jamieson, Jas. B. 
ery. Jenckes pir 
Jenkins, E 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Marston, John P. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., Co 
Monument Mills 
Orswell Mills. 
Porter, T. J., & 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 
Trainor, The J. F., Company. 
Whitman, William, Co. 
Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
tamie Agency. 
Sternberg, Fred, 
Gassed Yarns. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 
| Glazed Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Orswell Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co 
Harness Twine. 
Fawcett, Hughes 


Inc. 


Sons, 


—See 


| Suter, 
Tor 


The. 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Carpet Yarns. 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Co. 
Cotton Varns, 


Woolen ' 
Allen, A. W. Wheeler 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 

Arlington Machine Works. 

Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Brecher, Felix. 

Buhimann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William. 

Hood, R. H., Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Edw., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sona. 
@chofield, Wm., Co 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
®mith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Somerville Machine Works 

Birch, prop.). 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Wool Oils. 

Borne, Serymser Ce. | 
Marston, John P. | 
Seydel Mfg. Co. ! 


Sons 


& Co. 


(Albert 


Moore, C., & Co 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Hosiery and Knitting Yarms. 
Chapin, Geo. W 

Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co 

Littauer, Ludwig 

Mindlin & Rosenman 

Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Monument 


Mills. 

Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Whitman, William, Co. 
Linen Yarna. 

Fawcett, Hughes 

Lindsay, Thompson & Co., Lad 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Mercerized Yarns, 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Silk Spinning Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 

Littauer, Ludwig 

Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 
Mohair Yarns. 

Littauer, Ludwig 

Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 

Noils, Ete. 

American Silk Spinning Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Nonotuck Silk Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Villa, Stearns & Co. 
Silk Yarns, 

American Silk Spinning Ce, 
Champlain Silk Mills. 
Chapin, Geo. W 

Cheney Bros 


Non ick Silk Ce 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co, 
Street, J. F., & Co 
Suter, Alfred 

Villa, Stearns & Co 


| Silk Yarns (Artificial). 


Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 


Woolen and Merino Yarms. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Shirley, Harold R 
Street, J. F., & Co. 

Woolen Yarna. 

Jamieson, Jas. B. 

Lees, Jas., & Sons Ce. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Shirley, Harold R. 

Worsted Yarns. 

Lees, Jas., & Sons Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Shirley, Harold R. 
Whitman, Willlam, Co 
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Cut in Half Your Operating Costs 


Increase Your Production 


3y changing over your o/d be/t drive to the tdividual electric 
motor drive. Themost successful way to meet modern competition. 
Flectric Motor Drive Solves Your Financial Problems 


MOTORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


FE. B. DAY, 


912 Arch Street (Estimates « heerfully furnished) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don’t Waste Yarn 


The Patent Knit: Cone 


See the Point 


The smooth round polished point 
allows the yarn to knit off without catching 
and breaking 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


All Sizes All Colors 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


Paper Mill and Tube Factory: 


New Bedford, Mass. 


ANDREW C. PIERCE CLARENCE A. COOK THOMAS A. TRIPP 
President Treasurer Cen. Manager 
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BRIGGS’ 
“Reflex” Gloss Mill White 


, High Gloss W ring Capacity, 


| } f ap ted for 
Interior Work on Mills and Factories 
arnt White That Will Remain White 


tf V of tir ne, and w ity is an essential fe 


Wt io aes e. dé lec weenian ante 


" John Briggs & Co., <a Paint Makers, Reston. nen. | 





June 1914 WATER SOFTENING 


PERMUTIT 


THE WATER SOFTENER 


Means: Better Finished Knit Goods 


Water softened by PERMUuTIT will save 
tion expenses and at the same time impro 
quality of your output. 

The betterment made by PE 

pearance of the goods result 

an increased number of repeat 


Some Reasons Why Some Savings Effected 


clean 


Evidence from the Berkshire Knitting Mills 


ONE OF THE 4,000 USERS 


1vFro This Automatic Permutit Process 
NO Will Help You 


fication of your wat 


HARDNESS 


Wares Tit PERMUTITC COMPANY vere 


30 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK CITY 





“The Great Connecting Link’”’ 
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ROOT COUNTERS FOR KNITTERS' 


One 
of 
the 
many 
ways 
that 


Root 
Counters 


save or. ike : : No. 13 Elm City 
: {fg Se aor Counter on a 

Waste, “met 4 Ce woos Leighton Sweater 
prevent cn aa ee Knitting Machine 
: q for counting the number of 

errors i finished sweaters produced 


The counter is very easily 


attached to this machine 
and 


(which is made by the 
di ee ate By ng 
Manchester, } ) andisa 
isputes arent convenience for keep- 
ing track of production. 
THERE’S A ROOT COUNTER FOR PRACTICALLY EVERY TEXTILE MILL NEED 
Ask for Catalog No. 18 


The C. J. Root Co., 100 Dwight St., Bristol, Conn. 


FE. WHEELER JENKINS 


RALPH S. BYRA/S1, Associate 


Trimmings 


OF ALL KINDS 


For Knit Underwear 


Sole Selling Agents for 


TOWNSEND MANUFACTURING CO. GERMANTOWN LACE WORKS 
Laces and Edgings Edgings and Laces 

EXCELSIOR BRAID MILLS THE HALL LACE COMPANY 
Silk and Mercerized Braids Laces and Veilings 

FRANKLIN MILLS G. A. SCHNEEBELI & CO., Incorporated 
Cotton Braids and Stay Bindings Laces for Underwear 


301 Mariner and Merchant Building, 3rd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, ROOM 912, 366 BROADWAY 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 


CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division 
Design of Special Plants 
Reducing Cost of Processes 
Control of Supplies 
Elimination of Wastes 


93 Broad Street = 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Mill Engineer and Architect 


A Few Prominent Commissions 


Ayer Mills, Lawrence, Mass., Worsted Mill. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass., Store House. 

Columbian RopeCo., Auburn, N. Y., Store House. 

Dwight lig. Co., Chicopee, Mass., New No. 2 Mill. 

Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Co., Great 
Falls, Moat,, two water power developments 
75,000 and §0,000 h, p. 


Ludlow arate. _Accosintes, Ludlow, Mass., Mill 
and Store Ho 

Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., Steam Power Plant. 

S. Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., Dyehouse and 
Yarn Building. 

S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., Weaving 
Mill, Spinning Mill and Boiler Plant 

M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North Andover, Mass., 
Weaving Mill, Power Plant and Dye House 

Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., New Mill. 

Warrenton Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn., Com- 
plete Plant. 

Wood Worsted [lills, Lawrence, Mass., Dye House, 


Yale & Towne Mig. Co., Stamford, Conn., Brass 
Foundry of 


Engineering Division 
Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 
Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Remodeling Power Plants 
Steam Turbine Installation 


Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS TRADEMARKS 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Counselor - at- Law 
Solicitor of Patents 


Recommended Patent Lawyer in the Bankers’ 
Register and special list of selected lawyers. Also 
in Martindale’s Law Directory, Sharp & Alleman’s 
Directory of Lawyers, The Gast-Paul Directory of 
Lawyers, and Kime’s International Law Directory. 


All Business Given Prompt and 
Proper Attention 


PACIFIC BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Scientific Management 


Four Authoriative Books worth hundreds of dollars to 
the man who will study and apply their teachings. 


Principles of Industrial Engineering . . . . $2.00 


By CHARLES 8, GoiInGc. The best treatise on 
fundamentals— with comparisons and results. 
Pactory Organization and Administration . . $3.00 
By Huco Diemer, With en etc. 
Shop Management . . ce si «ee 
By FREDERICK W. TAYLOR. 
Cost Keeping and Scientific Management . . $3.00 
By HoLpEN A. Evans. For small plants. 


Send orders or requests for descriptive folders‘to 


LORD & NAGLE CO. ‘4.Sonsress St: 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















TECHNICAL TESTING 


of Yarns and Textile Fabrics 


By DR. J. 
70 Illustrations 


200 Pages : 


HERZFELD 


: Bound in Cloth, Price $3.50 


This work is a collection of all tests, both physical and chemical, that can be made 
on yarns and cloth, arranged especially for the manufacturer and his force, the 


spinner, the weaver, the dyer and finisher. 


Sent, all charges paid, on receipt of price 


LORD & NAGLE CO., 


144 Congress Street, Boston 


Catalog of Textile Books on request 
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PATENTS 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HEARD, 


NATHAN HEARD 


CROSBY 


TENNANT 


F. A. TENNANT 


SMITH & 

Louis C. SMITH 
Formerly 

& GREGORY 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 


W. B.S. DYER 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEER 
Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Designer of Factories, Mills and Power Plants 


Textile Mills and Dye Houses our specialty. 
Absolute Guarantee—Economy! Efficiency! Certainty! 


WOOL YEAR BOOK 


In one volume are given outlines of woolen yarn manufacture, 


worsted yarn manufacture, on both English and French systems, 
weaving and finishing. There are numerous useful calculations, 
tables, recipes and notes. H00 pages; 
green flexible leather. Price, *1.00. 
Catalogue of Textile Books sent free 
Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 


144 Congress Street 


Brought up to date annually. 


Loston, Mass. 


John W. Ferguson Co. 


Engineers and Building Contractors 


Specialists in Mill, 
Shop and Industrial Plant Construction 


United Bank Building ° Paterson, N. J. 


oJ. W.H. Myrick, A. S. H. V. E=-4| 


Inventor of the 


Autoforce Ventilating System 


Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America 


Boston, Mass. 


Gunn, Richards & Co. 


Production Engineers 


Public Accountants 


Specialists in Textile Organization, Accounting and Costs 


43 Wall Street 


43 Exchange Place 


New York 


Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry—Va/thews. 


The method of presentation and the subject matter are the outcome of a number of years teaching on the part of the 
183 experiments; 


author. 
test questions ; 360 pages; cloth, 


An elementary manual to be used in conjunction with the more general treatises on the subject. 


PRICE $3.50 PREPAID. 
Catalogue of Textile Books sent free. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Textile Publishers, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Patents 


ili 


Trademarks 


MUNN & CO., 


363 Broadway, 
New York. 


Patent Specialists in 
the Textile Industry. 





Money-Saving, Money-Making Opportunities 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


This is a special department for those who wish to buy or sell second-hand machinery, mills or mill sites, 


patents, etc., and for such advertisements as “ Help” or ‘ Situations Wanted.” 


A special low rate is charged, 


viz., $1.00 for one-halfinch, single column; $2.(0 for one inch, singie column, and in the same proportion for 


larger space. 
for your announcement. 


Address: 
% 


REPRESENTATION OF A WOOLEN MILL 


I have a wide acquaintance with cloak trade and have been 
in woolen mill all my life. Can partly assist in making up 
line. The right man for a right mill. Commission basis 
Highest references Address Lapidus. care Light & 
Schlesinger, 1s 24 Washington Place, New York City. 


For Sale at Bargain Prices 


The machinery of a two-set Woolen Mill. Cards, Hand 
Jacks, Broad and Narrow Looms, Warper and Beamer, 
Cloth Shears, Gig Mill, Cloth Winders and Measures, 
Twisters, Roll Cards, Wool Pickers. Will sell all to- 
gether or part. If you can use all or any of it, write. 
Address Box 88, Ewing, Ill. 


Opening and Folding Machine 


FOR SAIL EF 
Birch Bros. Combined Opening and Folding 
Machine. Folder can be adjusted to regulate side of 
fold. Machine is entirely new, never been used. Will 
sell at a sacrifice. 
WARD, MEEHAN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturing in Canada 


American manufacturers, contemplating the establishment 


of a factory in Canada, will save time by consulting us 


We have complete detailed information on every commer 


cial city, shipping facilities, power rates, raw materials, 


labor conditions, details of vacant factories, inducements, 
etc Dept. E, Heaton’s Agency, Toronto 


ROCK MAPLE 


LOGS 


of The Best Quality 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Rollers. 
Prompt delivery in any quantity. All consign- 
ments made direct from Adirondack Woods. 
Write for prices. 


GEO. E. HARTWELL, Northville, N. Y. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 


Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener, 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil 
816-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 


By measuring these advertisements and counting the words you will see what space is needed 
No advertisement accepted for less than $1.0. 
order. No extra charge for forwarding replies sent in care of the Textile Wor’ 


remittance should accompany the 
Record. 


Want-Ad Dept., Textile World Record, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


| We will Handle all Your Drafting and 
| Designing for a Low Monthly Rate 


Send for our time contract plan and cutdown your 
drafting expense on special machines and tools, 
Our line of calculating charts willinterest you. 


The S. C. Carpenter Drafting and Engineering Co. 
49 Oakland Terrace, Hartford, Conn, 


Knitting Mill Wanted 


A progressive Georgia town wants a knitting mill. 
It will give financial assistance to an experienced 


man with some capital of his own. Address Geor- 


gia Chamber of Commerce, Atlanta, Ga. 


Artificial Silk 


[am desirous of getting in touch with parties that are 
using artificial silk thread waste for spinning, etc. 

Iam at all times open to buy or sell all grades of yarn, 
silk thread waste, silk clippings, silk cuttings and white 
single end cotton waste. Please send detailed samples. 
Daniel J. Reilly, Jr., P. O. Station “8,” 32 Ditmars Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. , 


FOR SATE 


48 Knowles 20 Harness Gem Looms ; 56-inch reedspace, 
txt box; friction drive to crank shaft; alsoz2D & F 
Sectional Warp Sizing Dressers for Worsted Yarn. 
Apply 


WALWORTH BROS. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

SENT FRE A Complete Catalog of 

all Textile Books in the 

English language. Address, me 


Horsehair Cloth 


Weavers who manufacture horsehair cloth or 
desire to engage in the business, should use in 
the future 


Impregnated Yarn 
Patented in all countries 
No more splicing of the hair. Reduced cost of 
production. Samples and prices will be sup- 
plied on application. 
American representative wanted. 


F. LINK, Aldingen near Spaichingen, 
Wurtemberg, Germany 





June 1914 


Dunkirk, New York 


a prosperous city of 20,000, havingiron and steel industries 


Desires Knitting Mill 


or other textile manufacturing plant 
employing female help 


Buildings available for immediate occupancy. 

Advantageously located between New York and Chi 
cago. Shipping facilities unsurpassed. 

Five steam railroads and one electric interurban line. 

Excellent schools. 

Abundance of natural gas. 

Cheap Electric power. 

Low water rates 

Free Factory sites. 
Address R. H. HEPPELL, 

Secretary of Board of Trade, 


Dunkirk, New York 


MILL FOR SALE 


at Salem, N. Y., on D. & H. R.R., 
with abundant WATER POWER 
all year. Fire protection system. 
A bargain on easy terms. Well 
adapted for knitting mill. 


J. P. GORMAN 


1269 Broadway - New York 


The Logical Place 


for Advertisements of 


Second-Hand Machinery 


The Textile World Record carries more ad- 
vertising of textile machinery, equipment, and 
supplies than any other textile periodical. Very 
many of its 400 advertisers use no other. 

The reason for its continued success as an 
advertising medium for the sale of textile ma- 
chinery is that its subscribers buy about 
$250,000,000 worth of textile machinery, 
equipment, and supplies (not including raw 
material) each year. 

3eing so successful for new machinery it 
should also prove profitable for the advertising 
of second-hand machinery, and for the sale of 
anything of special interest to men in the mill 
who are held responsible for results, e. g., 
mills, power-plant equipment, supplies, etc. 

Thereiore, if you have any textile machinery, 
mill or power-plant equipment that you do not 
intend to use again, the Textile World Record 
offers you the best market for its disposal at a 
fair price. For further information address: 


Classified Advertising Department 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 





WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 








197-201 


For Sale, at a Big Sacrifice 


Complete Trimming Manufacturing Plant 
Comprising Braiding Machines, Doublers, Kuitters, Looms, Silk 
Winding Frames. Also Worsted Drawing and Spinning Machinery, 
Combs, Gill Boxes, Preparers, Dyeing Machine (capacity 5-600 Ibs., 
copper and Cedar Dye Kettles, etc. Inquiries or iuspection solicited 


Espen Loeb & Cv., 230 an» Hamiitoa sts. Phila., Pa, 


‘iverseer of Finishinc in woolen mill: has 
worked on worsted, woolen. cotton worsted and 
niece dye eoods, kerseys and meltons: familiar 
with Birch Bros, Parks & Woolson, Rodney Hunt 
and Davis & Furber machines; 32 years of age, 
married; will not go to Vt., Pa., South or to Can- 
oda: good reference 


6170, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on all kinds of worsted suitings and dress goods; 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms; 41 
years of age, married; will not go to Me., N. H., 
Vt., Pa. N. Y¥., N. J.. West, South or to Canada; 
good reference. 

6171, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Finishing in woolen or worsted mill; 
has worked on all grades of kerseys, broad cloths, 
carriage cloths, dress goo%s, meltons, cheviots, 
chinchillas, worsteds, cotton mixed goods, piece 
dyes and wool dyes; familiar with ail makes of 
machinery; 44 years of age, married; will not go 
West, South or to Canada; good reference 
6172, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer, superintendent, or agent in bleachery 
and finishing plant; overseer in cloth room or fin- 
ishing room in cotton mill; has worked on all 
classes of cotton goods; has had experience in 
bleacheries on heavy clay filled work such as sign 
cloth, bag goods, shoe linings and muslins; 46 
years of age, married; familiar with all makes of 
machinery; good reference. 

6173, Textile World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; has worked 
on prints, fine lawns, plain umbrellas with tape 
selvage; familiar with Kilburn & Lincoln, Mason, 
Crompton & Knowles plain looms; will not go to 
Pa., N. Y., N. J.. West, South or to Canada; 43 
years of age, married; good reference. 

6195, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


superintendent and agent in woolen 
mill; would consider position as styler for com- 
mission house; has worked on all grades of 
woolen and worsted goods; familiar with all 
makes of machinery; good reference 

6196, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Mass. 


Agent or 


Overseer of Finishing or finishing and dyeing in 
woolen mill; has worked on woolens, worsteds, 
piece dyes, dress goods, of all kinds; cottons and 
cotton worsteds, in fact most everything; familiar 
with most all makes of machinery; 28 years of 
ige, married; will not go West or to Canada; good 
reference. 

6197, Textile World Record Mass 


Boston 


Second Hand of Carding and combing rooms in 
cotton mill; has worked on most all kinds of 
goods from long and short cotton, making fine and 
coarse yarns, filling and warping; familiar wit! 
Kitson pickers, Whitin, Saco & Pettee, Hethering- 
ton, Howard & Bullough cards, doublers, combers 
and speeders; 29 years of age; good reference 
6198, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass, 


woolen mill; has worked 
will not go to Pa 
good reference 50 


Overseer of Dyeing in 
on piece dyeing and raw stock; 
West, South or to Canada; 
years of age, married. 

6199, Textile World Record joston, Mass 

Overseer of Dyeing or superintendent in woolen 
mill: has worked on all classes of woolens, wor- 
steds. knit goods, hosiery. stock and yarn on the 
dyeing end and on fancy and plain piece dyes on 
manufacturing: familiar with all modern textile 
machinery from the yarn up; partially on yarn 
carding and spinning; 39 years of age, married 
good reference 
6200, Textile World 


tecord 3oston, Mass 





Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or Overseers for any department of mill work ma 
learn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C. T. DoNLEvy, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress Street, Boston., who will give prompt attention to their requirements without charge. 


Overseer of Dyeing in 
On worsted yarns, dress 
serge linings, unions, etc.; 
and bi-sulphite bleaching; 
machinery; 33 years of age, 
South; good reference. 

6189, Textile World Record, 


Superintendent of knitting 
position boss carder in knitting mill 
knitter; has worked on all kinds of knit 
underwear, hosiery and sweaters; familiar 
most all kinds of upright and latch needle 
chines; 50 vears of age; good reference. 

6190, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


has worked 
slubbing, 
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not go 


woolen mill; 
goods, braid 
understands 
familiar with 
married; will 


Boston, Mass 


consider 
or boss 
goods, 
with 
ina- 


mill; would 


as 


Cooper Fixer or foreman on cooper machines; 
had experience on spring needle and latch 
needle machines, Scott & Williams and Wildman, 
] Payne winders: has worked on all grades of 
goods; cotton, merino, silk, lisle and mercerized; 
25 vears of age; will not go to Canada; good refer- 
ence 


P1071 


f tecord, Boston, Mass 


Textile World 
Overseer of Spinning in woolen mill; has worked 
1] of goods; familiar with all makes of 
iles, but prefers Johnson & Bassett and Davis & 
rber 44 vears of age rm ried; will not go to 
N. J.. West, South or to Canada; good refer- 


il isses 


1, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent of worsted yarn mill; has worked 
worsted yarn, Bradford system for knitting and 
veaving, woolen yarns, shoddy mixtures, etc.; fa- 
mili with Prince, Smith, Hall, Stells, Farrar, 
yn and T. W. combs, Furbush cards Sar- 
Hunter washing machines; 40 yé« of 
irried; good reference. 

‘extile World Record 
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Boston, Mass 
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has worked on 
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F married; 
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Designer, assistant s 
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backs hinchillas 
will not go to Vt 
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World Record, Boston 
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West 


Mass 

cotton mill; has worked 
ms. denims and tickings; familiar with 
Hetherington Woonsocket and 
years of age, married; has a 
family: good reference. 
Boston, Mass 

ring g, spooling, warping 
cotton mill worked on cotton 
yarn from to 100s, combed and carded; familiar 
with WI! Lowell, Mason, Draper, Howard & 
Bulloug! ines; 31 ye age, married; will 
not go West, South to Canada; good 
referencé 


Textile World 


6°06 Textile 


Overseer of Carding in 


£ Lowell 
Whitin machines; 50 
number of workers in 
6207. Texti World Record 

Overseer spinnir 


and twistir n l: has 


of 
or 


ars 


Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving and designer in woolen 
mill or superintendent; has worked on dress goods, 
plaid backs, suitings, cassimeres, worsteds, plain 
and fancy, kerseys, coverts, cheviots, mackinaws, 
uniform cloths, astrachans and rugs; familiar witk 
Crompton and Knowles looms; 46 years of age, 
married: will not go to N. J., South or to Canada; 
good reference 
6209, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods, men's 
suitings overcoatings and cloakings; familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms, also some ex- 
perience with cam looms; 40 years of age, married; 
will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or te 
Canada; good reference. 

6210, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Fixer in Knitting Mill; has worked on cotton 
and mercerized hosiery; familiar with Invincible 
and National machines; 26 years of age, married; 
good reference 
6211, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Fixer or Foreman in knitting mill; has worked 
on wool, worsted, cotton and silk hosiery; familiar 
with Geo. D. Mayo, Acme, Mayo, Banner, Hemp- 
hill, Jenckes, Pigeon spring needle machines; Hep- 
worth and Record loopers; Brinton and Wildman 
ribbers; 35 years of age, married; good reference. 
6212, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Overseer in an underwear 
mill; has worked on ladies’ fleeced lined under- 
wear, and men’s, ladies’ and children’s stockings; 
familiar with the Scott & Williams, Wildman and 
Brinton knitting machines; Singer, Metropolitan, 
Merrow and Union Special sewing machines; 24 
years of age; will not go South: good reference. 

4 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, warping and spool- 
ing in cotton mill; has worked on shirtings, sheet- 
ings, print cloths, grain bags, etc.; familiar with 
Platt Bros., Whitin, Brooks. Saco & Pettee ma- 
chines; 47 years of age, married; good reference. 
6214, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 

woolens worsted fancy and plain, worsted 
piece dyes, cotton worsteds and mercerized piece 
dyes, piano felts, printers’ bagging, roller and 
clearer cloth, coverts, venetians, ete.; familiar 
with both Knowles and Crompton looms, alse 
Knowles cam looms: 87 years will not ge 
to Canada gzood reference. 
621 World Record 


m2 1D Textile 

Mechanic; has worked 
all woolen machinery; 
good references 
World Record, 
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electric en- 
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yarn dyeing, 
would consider position 
mill doing dyeing; has 
(common yarn and 
handle warps and raw 
27 years of age; will not go to Pa., 
South; good reference. 
621 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of ring spinning, spooling and warping 
in cotton mill; has worked on everything in the 
cotton line; familiar with New England makes of 
machinery; 32 vears of age; married; will not ge 
to Pa good reference 
§218 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Superintendent or assistant superintendent in 
knitting mill; has worked on-very high class full 
fashioned goods of wools, worsteds and silks, alse 
a great deal of experience on cut goods; familiar 
with mostly all makes of flat knitting machines, 
also power and circular machines; 26 years of age, 
married; good reference 
5219, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent or would consider position as 
overseer of spinning in cotton mill; has worked on 
fine and coarse counts, also hosiery yarns; familiar 
with all makes of machinery; 41 years of age; 
good reference 
6220. Textile World 


f 


Record, Boston. Mass 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 203 


NNN ett SS 


Overseer of twisting, winding, spooling and 
beaming; has worked on worsted, cotton and wor- 
sted, silk and worsted goods; familiar with twist- 
ing, spooling, winding and beaming machinery; 
30 years of age, married: good reference. 

6221, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cutting in underwear mill; has 
worked on ladies’, misses’ and boys’ underwear in 
the tuck stitch and the one and one; 23 years of 
age, married; will not go to Canada; good refer- 
ence. 

6222, Textile World Record 


Overseer of Knitting: lius worked on stockinet 
goods, jersey cloths, astrachans, eiderdowns, ath- 
letic goods, rubber and glove linings, bathing suits, 
elastic jerseys, underwear and some experience on 
sweaters; familiar with Crane, Tompkins, Camp- 
bell & Clute, Gormley, Leighton and Stafford & 
Holt machines; 40 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence. 
6143, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Knitting; has worked on sweaters, 
ties, toques, underwear; cotton, silk and wool, both 
high class goods and cheap cotton goods; familiar 
with Scott & Williams, Wildman, Nye & Tredick, 
Stafford & Holt, Huse, Brinton and Fisher ma- 
chines; 30 years of age. married; will not go to 
Mass., R. I.. or South; good reference. 

6146, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass 


Finish Percher, second hand in dry finishing in 
woolen mill, or boss burler and sewer; has worked 
on chinchillas, meltons, plaid backs, skein dye and 
piece dye suitings and ladies’ dress goods; familiar 
with Curtis & Marble, Parks & Woolson shears and 
Miller & Gessner presses; 40 years of age; will not 
go South or to Canada; good reference. 

6148, Textile World, Record, Boston, Mass. 


Chief Engineer or master mechanic; has a good 
knowledge of electricity, also machines; familiar 
with any modern turbine; 46 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 

6149, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing on cotton piece goods; has 
worked on all grades of these goods; familiar with 
machinery used for dyeing these goods; 33 years of 
age; good reference. 

6150, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Designer in cotton mill; has worked on 
blankets, robes, comfortables, huck and terry 
towels, crepes, silk dress goods, ratines, cotton 
dress goods, marseilles and satin quiltings, narrow 
fabrics and labels: familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles jacquard and dobby Whitin looms, Gem 
looms, Crompton & Thayer looms; 23 years of age 
married; good reference 
6151, Textile World Record 


Overseer of Spinning in woolen mill; has worked 
on wool, shoddy and cotton waste and silk noils 
familiar with Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bas- 
sett machines; 37 years of age, married; will not 
go to Me., Vt., Pa., N. J.. West, South or Canada; 
good reference. 

6152, Textile World Record 


Second Hand in woolen card room; has worked 
on satinets and fancy woolens; familiar with 
Davis & Furber, Lombard and Barker machines; 22 
years of age; will go to Mass., R. I. and Conn 
good reference. 

6153. Textile World Record 


Finished Percher in woolen mill; has worked on 
broad cloths, venetians, kerseys and worsteds; fa- 
miliar with Parks & Woolson shears; 40 years of 
age, married; will not go to Mass., West, South or 
to Canada; good reference. 
6154, Textile World Record, 


Boss Dyer of Cotton and cotton warp piece 
goods, or second hand; has worked on calico goods, 
ducks, drills, rain cloths, flannelettes, batistes, cot- 
tons. linings, worsteds, print cloths, lawns, all 
piece goods, etc.; familiar with all classes of ma- 
chinery as used in piece dye works, extractors, 
kettles, jigs, boxs, washers, nappers, padding ma- 
chines, mangles, etc.; 28 years of age; good refer- 
ence. 


6156 


Boston, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


Mass 


Boston 


Boston, Mass. 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent, assistant superintendent or 
overseer of spinning, spooling and warping in cot- 
ton mill; has worked on both fine and coarse num- 
bers; familiar with both English and American 
makes; 43 years of age, married; will not go South 
or to Canada; good reference. 

6176, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Overseer of Ring Spinning in cotton mill; would 
consider second hand position; has worked on 
combed, carded, Peeler, Sea Island, cotton waste, 
Egyptian and all short stock; familiar with Fales 
& Jenks, Saco & Pettee, Whitin, Mason, Howard & 
Bullough and Lowell frames; 24 years of age; good 
reference 
6177, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning; has worked on all 
classes of woolen goods; familiar with Johnson & 
Bassett and Davis & Furber mules and operators; 
28 years of age, married; good referenc: 

6178, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent or assistant manager in cotton 
mill; has spun cotton yarns from 8s to 60s on ring 
frames; has woven all sorts of plain cotton cloth; 
familiar with cotton spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery; 33 years of age; good reference 
6179, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting or looping in hosiery mill; 
has worked on boy’s, children’s, men’s and wo 
men’s hose, both soft and mixed yarn; familiar 
with Acme, Mayo, Jenks, Standard, Boss, Keystone, 
and all classes of ribbers and loopers; 34 years 
of age, married; will go West and South; good 
reference 


6180, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning in woolen mill; has worked 
on dress goods, men’s wear, etc.. using all wool, 
cotton and shoddy mixes, both high and low grade 
stock; spinning yarn from 7/8 run to 8 run; fa- 
miliar with Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bassett 
machines: 32 vears of age, married; will not go to 
Vt., Pa N. Y N West, South or to Canada; 
good reference 
6181, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding or spinning in woolen mill; 
has worked on all wool, cotton and wool mixes: 
cotton, wool and shoddy mixes, and all cotton: 
familiar with Smith, Davis & Furber cards and 
Davis & Furber mules; 48 years of age, married: 
will not go to Vt., Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or 
to Canada: good reference 
6182. Textile World Record, Boston 


Mass 


Superintendent Wanted 


First-class Superintendent for a mill making Ta pes- 


try. Brussels and Axminster Carpets. High grade 


first-class man. All letters treated 
Address A. X., Textile World 


position for a 
strictly confidential. 
Record. Boston. Mass. 


NEW MACHINERY, Used About Four Months, 
FOR SALE CHEAP 


We have the following machines which were purchased new and 
run about four months, when the mill closed. Will sé ery rea 
sonable 

Six Nye & Tredick Knitting Machines, 8 feed, 11 needle, 36 gauge, 
nd stop motion rhree No. 115—l4, lb and ls inches, and three No 
1I8S—17, IS and 19inches 

One No. 194 Union elastic stitch button sewer 

One Style 35 E, No. 10880, Merrow shel! machine 

One U.S. interlocking stitch machine, style 15400 A 

One U. 8S. twin needle drawer band machine, Style 7900,380 

One U. 8. twin needle lace machine, Style 1030038 

One Singer plain sewer, Class 95-1 

One Singer button hole machine, Class 71-1 

Two5 H. P., Type C. C. L., 3 phase Westinghouse motors 

Line shaft, hangers and pulleys for six knitting mac! es 

Line shaft, hangers and pulleys for sewing table 

The above machinery is just as good as when purchased new. If 
you are in need of any or all of it, submit us your best offer as we 
wish to close it out at once, Any further information will be 
promptiy furnished. CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS KNITTING CO., 

Cambridge Springs, Pa 
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Here’s the Machine that Saves 
7 to 15 Cents a Dozen 
On the Manufacturing Cost of Half Hose 


IMPROVED MODEL F MACHINE 


Isn’t it interesting to you to know that our IMPROVED 
Move. F MacuineE for making half hose will effect a sav- 
ing in cost of manufacture of from 7 to 15 cents per dozen? 


The machine is simple, requires no skilled operators, 
makes all qualities and gauges. 
We will gladly send you samples and full information. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 
88 PEARL STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 


366 Broadway, New York 236 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6 Devereux St., Utica, N. Y. 
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New Mills. 


Maine, Lewiston. P. C. Jutras and Emeril 
Beliveau of this city have begun manufacturing 
hosiery in a small plant at 411 Lisbon St. under 
the firm name of Beliveau & Jutras. Men’s wor- 
sted hosiery will be the chief product. Mr. Jutras 
was formerly connected with similar concerns in 
Lewiston and Portland. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. It is understood the 
new silk hosiery mill project with which James 
Parfitt was recently reported connected, will or- 
ganize under the style of the Holyoke Hosiery 
Company with capital stock of $100,000, and in- 
stall machinery in a building at Race and Cross 
Sts., beginning manufacturing with 30 or 40 hands 
under the management of Thomas Roe, formerly 
superintendent of the McCallum Hosiery Com- 
pany, at Northampton. Arrangements are being 
made for equipment. 


*“New Jersey, Paterson. The Ward Silk Jersey 
Company is the correct name of the concern which 
we recently reported as organizing under the name 
of the Ward Silk Company. Silk jersey cloth, 
nets, veilings and similar goods will be manufac- 
tured on six warp knitting looms, operating by 
electric power. At present the product will be 
dyed and finished elsewhere, but the men inter- 
ested expect to add dyeing and finishing depart- 
ments in the near future. Peter A. Ward is presi- 
dent, manager and buyer. 


New York, Cohoes. The Random Knitting 
Company, organized by George W. Cummings and 
William G. McCann, have leased the fifth floor of 
No. 1 Victor Mill and will manufacture knit wash 
cloths and towels, giving employment to about 25 
hands. 


*North Carolina, Elizabeth City. Plans and 
specifications for the mill to be built for the new 
Pasquotank Hosiery Company are in the hands of 
contractors and construction bids will be received 
until May 15. The building will be 1-story high, 
150 by 50 feet, and as noted in previous report will 
be equipped with machinery for a daily capacity of 
300 dozen pairs of hosiery. The organization of 
this company with capital stock of 
reported in March. Noah Burfoot, a local busi- 
ness man, is president; F. V. Scott, vice-president; 
and Dennis Van Horn, manager 


*North Carolina, Halifax. Archie McDowell 
president of the Scotland Neck (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has completed arrangements for establish- 
ing the previously noted Halifax Hosiery Mills. 
The manufacture of ribbed hosiery will be started 
within a few weeks with 40 knitting machines. All 
business is done through the office of the Scot- 
land Neck Cotton Mills. 


“ 
950,000 was 


*North Carolina, Morganton. F. S. Drury has 
decided to install 25 knitting machines in his pro- 
posed hosiery plant and will purchase this machin- 
ery before July 1 


*Pennsylvania, Coatesville The Coatesville 
Knitting Mills, recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $20,000, of which $15,000 has been paid in, 


have started manufacturing seamless hosiery and 
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expect from present indications to 
large business on 144-needle goods 
cperating 48 knitting machines, 
ers and several ribbers 


build up a 

They are 
10 German loop- 
This is a home industry 
and has no relation to the project recently detailed 
of Philadelphia parties being interested in estab- 
lishing a knitting industry in Coatesville The 
project in which Philadelphia parties were inter 
ested has been dropped. Alfred Goodfellow is 
president; John Q. Adams, vice-president; R. L. 
Batteiger, secretary, treasurer, and buyer; and 
C. M. Gerhard, superintendent. H. W. Anthony, 
of Herbein & Anthony, Strausstown, is also inter- 
ested. Gallagher, Merryman & Company, Nev 
York, are the selling agents 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Commcnwealth 
Knitting Co., with a capital of $25,000, Charles S 
Chestnut, president; Samuel Livingston, treas- 
urer, and Harry Sarfert, manager, are installing 
their equipment consisting of 20 latch needle knit- 
ters and 6 loopers in the tenement mill at Mascher 
and Jefferson Sts., the plant to be run on silk, art 
silk and mercerized plaited hosiery for men and 
women, 220 needle the production to be 
sold through J. P. Quinlan, 346 Broadway, New 
York. They will buy natural and art silk, 2/24 to 

and 1/60 mercerized and fine worsted yarns 


goods; 


Pennsylvania, Pottsville. Stein & Schock are in- 
lling six knitters and ten sewing machines to be 
rated on cotton union its f 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Anniston Good progress is bei 
construction of 


\labama, ig 
le on the of the addition to the 
f the Anniston Knitting Mills Company, 
*h has been outlined in previous reports. 
ment includes a mill for knitting with a sep- 

j both of the most modern 
on and equipment, in whicl 


1 
ribbers, 25 


Lillis 


oT rs 
loopers, 


ut, Winsted. The 
any is making som«¢ 


its plant 


Maine, Lewiston. Laurendeau Bros., who cc 
duct a boot and shoe store at 282 Lisbon St., 
making knitted wool stockings in connection with 
their shoe store and have given an order for fi 
new knitting machines. 


Tennesee, En 
department being 


Mills will begin 


lis concern, I 
wrapping twine and sewing 
extension 100 feet long to be 

of two-piece underwear a1 
men and is also constructing another addition 
which will be equipped for bleaching the product 
of the itting plant. Fifteen knitting machines 
have been purchased and the new department is 
planned for 45 


facture 


or 50 machines 


Vermont, Bennington. The Bennington 
ermont, g 

siery Company which re ly took over the 

iny Mill | changed from steam and water 
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When a Customer Buys 
a $65 Machine 


and then uses advertising space costing about $45.00 
per square inch to tell their customers they have 
it—we think it time to tell you that 


We Made It! 


and, furthermore, that it was a strictly stock machine, 


Note the Reproductions of the 


> 


itu 


Advertisements 


yE 


lay Evening Post, O 4, 1913 Satu yr Post, May 9, 1914 


‘fy A Test for f (Strength test) 


“ Gripped By the metal 


"3 i , . H 
Ss S “29 0 A hands of this machine, a 
WwW / tre ngt Z sample of each Kirsch- 
ate” . linet baum woolen is pulled 
me Every sample submittec ; from above and below 


: to us and a swatch from until it breaks. ; 
a ee 4 The hand on the dial of 
every piece of woolen we this machine registers the 
buy must meet a high strain. Every Kirsch- 
tensile strength baum woolen must, show 
Two metal hands pull fabrig.is rejected. 
it from above and below 
until it breaks. A hand on 
adial above swings around unseat thay aprete to ae 
and shows how many “It gives me great pleasure to advise you that 
pounds of pressure the cloth will stand. oe aie Ltidinn a deeiehs cae nation, 
Weare “‘cranks’’ about this and you'll lishment, and is quits an improvement over the old 
be glad we are when you note how your “We take pleasure in recommending the ma 
Kirschbaum suit wears. wraps ee, ee 


ee 


~<a 


4 
o_o 
er 
at 


Kirschbaum is only one of a large number of our customers who 
have praised these machines 


We also build Varn Testers and other testing apparatus 


Catalogue **C,” just published, is free for the asking 


Henry L. Scott Co., eaaySree:, Providence, R. I. 
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*Maine, Norway. T. C 
manufacturing women’s in 
under the name of the Brunswick Knitting 
will move his equipment to Norway befor 
first of June to the building wn as 
Horne factory on Marston St. which has been 
paired and adapted for the manufacture of 
siery. Machinery additions will be made, brir 
the equipment up to 30 knitting machines and 
sewing machines on which of children’s 
ladies’ hosiery will be manufactured from Ios 
24s carded and 36s combed Peeler yarns. Electri 
and steam power: Mr. Hunton at- 
tends to the buy: 


who is now 
Brunswick 
Mill, 
th 


1d 


Hunton, 


hosiery 


the 


lines 


Plans for the additio: 
Knitting Mills Com- 


*Massachusett 

to the plant of the -erless 
pany, which is to ted on the land recently 
purchased adjoining their property, call for 
2-story brick structure, 40 by 100 feet. As n 

m a previous knitting machines 

fifty sewing machine ld presen 
equipment. Men's 
and combination suits 


merino are manutactt 


Massachus 
Company ha 
feet of land ling its present property and is 
having plans | 50 
by 100 feet ] 
not been rea 
tion will bi 
have been 
crease th u 
present lines of men’s and 
union suits and shaker and 


Knitting 
6,000 Square 
j 


asurer and buy 
Charles Stretton 
Son Comp brick addit 
ig iteet, 2 
and dyeing 
men’s 
and uni 
*New 
and six 
and so! 
the plan 
maker 
and uni 


*New 
mill of 
use and 
the next 
high, 154 
crete c 
also have 
operation 


New York, 
will make ch 
greater protect 
ing of a 
weeks 
establishing ar 
ment in the Oweg 
220 Taffe Pl., Br 


(Oweg 


MILL NEWS 


2U7 


*North Carolina, Durham. The new No. 9 
Durham Hosiery Mills Company, now un 
der construction by the Fisk-Carter 
Co., of Greenville, S. C., is to be completed O 
tober 15. The contract price of the t 
$90,000. The new mill is directly bel 
Mill and forms the biggest single additi 
Durham Hosiery Mills Company have 
to their plants. The new warehouse that 
constructed is ready for the roof 
North Carolina, Newton. 
knitting machines have beet 
ity Hosiery Mills C 
women’s hosiery. 


JULICITIL i 


Twenty-o1 
ordered by tl 
yMpany, manufacturers 


*Ohio, Cleveland The 
Fashion Knitting C 
troubles were recently noted, ha 
lccal bankruptcy court to the 
Mills for $10,200. The property 
ferred. The Favorite Knitting 
the Fashion plant in operation as a branch of the 
main plant at 1388 W. 6th St. This purchase add 
to their equipment 18 knitting machines and 1 
sewing machines suitable manufacturing var 
ous lines of sweater coats and knit goods 


The Portl 


ot mitten 


complete 


ympany, 


plant 

whose finan 
s been sold 
Favorite K in 
has been trans 


for 


Mil 


Constructio1 


Mills will continue 


r 
‘ 
4 
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CHINCHILLA MACHINE 


For producing 
the following finishes: 


Chinchilla 


Petersham 


Ratine 
Crepe and 


Whitneys 


Manufactured by 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF D. R. Kenyon & Son 


Tentering and Drying Machines, Crabbing Machines, ‘ 
Cloth Washers, Whipping Machines, Etc. Raritan, N. J. 


BLEACHERS! 


ind Philadelphia— 

een Peroxide bleaching demonstrated; 

sxamined a large assortment of mill 
imples of all sorts of textiles Peroxide-bleached; 

You have talked to our experts on handling, 
apparatus and costs. 

And,-- 

You have become convinced that, no matter what 
you are now bleaching, you can much improve your 
goods by throwing out lime or sulphur and sub- 
Sstituting Peroxide. 

Now then,-- 

When are you going to start? 

Any further advice free of charge. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS Bryant Timber Company, have purchased the Wil- 
iamsburg Knitting Mills property for $40,000, or 
about one-fourth of its value. Mr. Dunning 
probably be business manager and John McGinnis, 
who was superintendent when the mills were | 
operated, will be superintendent of manui 


*Pennsylvania, Shamokin. The dyehouse and 
boiler plant were damaged in the recent fire which 
burned the dyeing, bleaching and finishing depart- 
ments of the Shamokin Knitting Mills. The loss 
is estimated at $15,000. Work is being rushed to 
rebuild and to resume manufacturing at the earli New York. New York Cit 
est possible date Pioneer Knitting Mills, Inc., 3635 Third Ave 

York, and the William N. Daniels Knitting 
Mills Starting Up. of Yonkers, have been consolidated. The 

*New York, Cohoes Marufacturing hi ers plant will be discontinued and the plar 
started by the new Random Knittin; 5” be combined at 3653 Third Ave., und 
which has installed five knitting machines for the Pioneer Knitting M 
ing knitted wash cloths and knitted tov n th , 
fifth floor of No. 1 Victor Mill, at Ontario and New York, Oswego. It is 3 
Olmstead Sts. The capital stock of the new cor oe 1 Ontario tting 
peny is $30,000. George W. Cummings is prt 
dent; William G. McCann, treasurer and buyer 
and George W. Cummings, Jr., superintendent. 


*Pennsylvania, Intercourse The branch of the 
Ephrata (Pa.) Hosiery Mill Company at Inter- 
course, has begun manufacturing 


*Virginia, Williamsburg. Officers of the Bryant — 
Timber Company, who bought the Williamsburg : ; 

Knitting Mills property, will soon organize a new Mills Shutting Down. 
company under a new name to operate the mills Pennsylvania, Philad 
A name has not been decided upon. It was noted ting Co., located at 73 to 
in a previous report that R. J. Dunning of operated 
Aulander, N. C.; R. M. Bryant, of Franklin, Va., ut 

and N. B. Bryant, of Butterworth, Va., president, 

treasurer and vice-president, respectively, of the sewing machines 


Woolen Napper 


Double Acting Geared Ball Bearing Workers 
Discriminating Mills 
are buying it 


Price — Low 
Production — High 
Longevity — Great 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Springfield Vermont 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS 


North Carolina, Denton. M. C. Crawford and 
WELL VALVES J. M. Daniel are interested in the Denton Knitting 
Mill Company reported incorporated a week ago 

FIVE POINTS OF EFFICIENCY COMBINED with capital stock of $10,000. 

IN 1HE POWELL PILOT GATE VALVES North Carolina, Morganton. The Vaudois Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., will soon be prepared to begin 
manufacturing [hey are to begin business with 
a select iron of high tensile $25,000 subscribed, making hosiery. B. F. Davis is 
strength president and John Long, treasurer and buyer 


@ 1. Body and bonnet cast of 


Ohio, Bowling Gree repe f e - 
@ 2. Metal distributed to Yhio, Boy sreen, A report from the Mon 
rch Underwear Company states that the output 
is being increased and that it is only a question 
f time when the plant will have to be enlarged. 
¢ 3 Made in screwed na : ; ” d 


ade hic ] land n increase has 
flanged ends. ; i An increase ha 


meet the most wear. 


been made 


the capital stock of the Cleveland Knitting Mills 

@ 4. Made in all iron for from $100,000 to $125,000 Fancy knit goods, 
chemical plants, etc., or where shawls, sweater coats and similar goods are manu- 

™ acids attack brass. factured 
} ng Company has 
} f $10,006 by 
W. H. 


+ 


treas- 


@ 5s. All parts made to gauge 
: ' 


and are inter 


Ask your dealer for POWELL 
VALVES or write us , 
. It is reported that a 
D. & S. Mig .Company 
underwear plant at 954 Jack- 


AW POWELL Co. 


= 


>} t DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 


oO OE AOS 


Virginia, Chase Cit utcher & Co., New 


lerwear mill 


said to be 


] engaged it “the cu leckt e bu n ss in this city 
HE PALMER have recently contracted for an equipment of 
hitting machi for the purpose of making a line 


? f knitted neckwear. The s of the parties 
Adjustable ‘ coul 5 ot be ascertained, but the home address of 


ympany is 3648 N. 15th St 


Thread = ) 4 n bh ‘ee Rosedale. It is reported that 


s been broken for a hosiery mill in East 


Rhode Island, Central Falls. It has been found 
necessary to operate the carding department of the 
Blackstone Stocking Company on an overtime 
chedule in order to keep up with the other depart- 
ments and it is reported that orders on hand indi- 
cate a good business for some time. Men’s and 
women’s seamless and women’s and children’s 
ribbed woolen, worsted and merino hosiery are 
manufactured. 


Cheapest to Buy Rhode Island, Providence. The New England 

Hosiery Company has been incorporated with cap- 

Cheapest to Install ; ital stock of $10,000 to manufacture and sell ho- 

iest to Adjust siery and it is reported will locate in Providence. 

Easiest j The incorporators are Ralph B. Leinbach, Gilbert 
Absolute and Rigid Adjustment Cordin and Madeline C. Leinbach. 

Mail Guide Block for Free Sample *Tennessee, Bluff City. Articles of incorpora- 


tion have been filed by the Bluff City Hosiery 
Patented end Manufactured by Company with capital stock of $20,000. The in- 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. corporators are W. B. Bachman, E. S. King, 


P. H. Miller, R. W. Rush and J. P. Worley. The 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT efforts to organize a hosiery company at Buff City 


have been noted pre viously. 
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FIBER COVERED SHUTTLES 


Shuttles covered with American vulcan fiber have 
been used for more than ten years in Europe and 
ire now being introduced into the American mat 
ket by Otto Kunze, Room 501, 30 Church St., New 
York City These shuttles are imbedded wit] 
sheets of fiber which are clai 1 to prevent tl 
from breaking in two when thrown out 

om, also from splitting or splintering, 
bottom and two sides become smootl 
thereby preservit | 


SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICE 
[The Dodge Manufacturins 5 | 


det it 


The All-Split “SELLS” 


In Line Shafting 


] ave ‘ ‘ ied 
d ery p € this faring 1s split— 
from the shaft-protecting sleeve, throug! 


= 
+ ‘ 
t 


he collars ar d the roller structure, to 


i 
the surrounding box. This mak 
jual the babb ted bearing in f: 
f application, but 50 or more percent, 
ore economical in one rati yn. Excep- 
onal wearing quality places this bear- 


if in aclass by itself. 


oan SES” 
ior thiety- Roller Bearings 


in their thousands of applications in the 
largest plants in the country, are demon- 
strating from year to year, that this sav- 
‘ ‘ . ing j -ontinu S. ¢ ar se 
David Strong, president o! Si ‘ ing is continuou , and that years of use 
Co.. Winsted. Conn., died at his home in that town show practically no wear whatever. 
it the age of 88 years. He was prominent i: ili Let us send a Royersford Engineer to 
tics, a Republican, and represented the town in analyze your conditions, and show the 
the -oislature tor tourteen I ve j . “ce ” 
the Legislat ou manifold economies that *‘Sells”’ Roller 
= baie eekiah G Ws 8 ee ‘+c home : . 7 ‘ ; 
Ex-Mayor Hezekiah 5. Ru ae oe eee BOM Bearings bring with them. No obli- 
in Pittsfield, Mass., at the age 79 years. He 
was a successful business man, having been con- 
nected in the woolen industry with | ! f 


gation whatever. 


us brother for Also manufacturers **Sells” Commercial 
a number of years and was ¢ he proprietor of 

1.: “Mea rs e pate 
1 machine shop in that city 
cluded two terms as Mayor 
term in the Massachu 

3 > ‘ . 62 > . Sant 

tives. He was a charter member of the Pittsfield Bearing Lubricant. 


Roller Bearings, Power Transmission 
Machinery, Grinders, Punches and 
Shears, and ‘‘Rollerine,” the Roller 


_ 


' 1 
WiaSOnic lodges al 


ganizations ax Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
C. H. McDaniel ver r of spinning at the 56 North Fifth St., Philadelphia 
Dunson Mills, LaGrange, } i uddenly 


result of a str ke « apo 
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GEARED 
SPEED REDUCING DEVICES 


TO CONNECT 

HIGH SPEED MOTOR TO MACHINE. 

GEARS RUN IN OIL,CASES DUSTPROOF 
OTHER TYPES 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


793 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Leonard Weldon was an inventor. 

Born in Nottingham, England, he came to the 
United States in 1882. 

His first Dyeing Machine was patented in 1886, 
He died in tgol. 

Between 1886 and 1901, 17 U.S. patents were 
granted to him for improvements in Dyeing Ma- 
chines. 

All of these patents have expired with the ex- 
ception of 2. 

The numbers and dates of the two unexpired 


patents are: 


645698, March 20, 1900 
659906, October 16, 1900 


A search of the United States Patent Office re- 
cords on March 9, 1914, showed that neither of the 
above patents had ever been transferred to any 
one by Leonard Weldon or his heirs and were at 
that time the property of the Leonard Weldon 
estate. 

March oth, 1914, Katherine Weldon and Sam- 
uel H. Telford, executrix and executor of the last 
will and testament of Leonard Weldon, deceased, 
assigned to John H. Giles, the president of the 
John H. Giles Dyeing Machine Co. of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and Taunton, Mass., Patent No. 
645698, of March 20, 1yoo. 

By this purchase we become the sole and ex- 
clusive builders of machines under the oldest un- 


expired Leonard Weldon patent 


JohnH. Giles Dyeing Machine Co. 


Taunton, Mass. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


STANDARD 
G”’ 


@ ANewTypeof Hosiery 
Machine—being the 
result of 22 years of 
actual experience in 
studying the needs of 
the trade. 


q Your investigation de- 
sired. 


@ Can be seen running 
at all times. 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 


330-340 N. 12th Street 
Philadelphia 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS 


Tennessee, Charleston. Efforts are being made 
to conclude arrangements for the new hosiery mill 
project. The company has been chartered with 
authorized capital stock of $50,000 under the name 
of the Charleston Hosiery Mills and has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: W. J. EI- 
dredge, president; T. B. Saulpaw, vice-president, 
and J. E. Quisenberry, cashier of the Hiwasse 
3ank, Charleston, secretary and treasurer 

*Tennessee, Rogersville. The Rogersville Knit- 
ting Company, recently incorporated with author 
ized capital stock of $50,000, is endeavoring to 
complete arrangements for the projected plant 


Texas, Nixon P. Toms, Mayor of Nixon, is 


trying to secure a hosiery knitting industry 


Personals. 
\. J. Philbrick, overseer of knitting at the Pen 
man’s Ltd. Mill at Paris, Ont., Canada, has been 


appointed superintendent 


George E. Fettig, formerly superintendent of 
one of the local mills in Cohoes, N. Y., has been 
ippointed suerintendent of the Racine Underwear 
Co., Stevens Point, Wis 


Charles H. Porter, superintendent of the 
man’s Ltd., Paris, Ont., Canada, has resigned his 
position with that company to accept a similar 
ne with Julius Kayser & Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


George A. Vosburgh has been appointed man 
ager of the underwear department at the Lebanon 
Mill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. He was formerly 
ployed as superintendent at the Wright's He 
Underwear Co., Cohoes, N. Y 


H. N. Favor has acceped the position of 
seer of knitting at the Contoocook Mills Cory 
tion, Hillsboro, N. H. 


L. W. Tiffany, president and general manager Of 
the New England Knitting Co., Winsted, Conn., 
succeeds the late David Strong as president of the 
Winsted Hosiery Co., same city. 


H. H. Trent has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Tidewater Knitting Mills, 
Portsmouth, Va. He formerly held this position. 


Lawrence J. Harrington has been appointed 
general manager of the Elliott Manufacturing Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 


Bart Rollins has accepted the position of over- 
seer of dyeing at the Ashland Knitting Co., Ash- 
land, N. H. He comes from Laconia, N. H 


Robert A. Ives has been appointed overseer of 
finishing at the Athens Knitting Mill, Athens, 
NaS. 

F. W. Linke has accepted the position of over 
seer of knitting at the Fargo Knitting Mills, 
Fargo, N. D. 


Thomas Roe, superintendent of the McCallum 
Hosiery Mill, Northampton, Mass., has resigned 
his position with that company to accept a posi- 
tion with a new company which is starting opera- 


tion at Holyoke, Mass. 


Use 
ANTIMOT 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. Office 
Most Effective 


Moth Exterminator 


For the protection of your woolen 


and worsted goods in storage 


Write for Sample 


Berlin Aniline Works 


MAIN OFFICE 


MarRK 


(PATENTED) 


“Agfa” Soap 
For All Textile Purposes 


Ask us for descriptive circular 
and particulars 


Berlin Aniline Works 


213-215 Water Street 
NEW YORK 


Boston, Mass-, Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, IL, 
Charlotte, N.C., Montreal, Canada 
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We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, ciroulazs 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


=7 American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
C. C. Bell, V. P., 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
Laminar Fibre Roving Cans 


All sizes, standard and special. Electrically Welded. Tinned Steel or 
Fibre Rims. Steel or Wood Bottoms. Fibre or Steel Kicking Bands. 


Strongest and Smoothest Can on the Market In Use for 25 Years 


Ree Van Noorden Skylights 


ADMIT DAYL ar NOTHING ELSE 
Applicable wherever daylight is desired. 


Send f« oy Catalogue 


7] fais AYLITE” E. Van Noorden & Company 
100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 





Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY 
ARTHUR BIRCH, Proprietor Arlington Heights (near Boston), Mass. 
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WOOLEN. the equipment of the local branch and will be used 

tees to produce cloth suitable for imitation fur fabrics, 

New Mills. plushes and carriage and automobile robes. Th 

*Canada, Ontario, Arnprior. It is expected the product of the Norwalk plant will be shipped to 

aa : ; to, £ ; oy eee o 

new mill to be established here by the Arnprior  ‘ oscob to be finished and all buying will be done 

Felt Company will be running by October. The at Coscob. 

concern is located temporarily at Galetta, manu- : “ mad see 

: ; ‘ : I 7 : a ’ ; Indiana, Columbia City. William Fisher has 
facturing felts and similar goods. The new plaut ; ‘ . 

, ’ ; ; been elected president of the new Columbia 

will have three sets of cards, spinning equipment, Woolen Mills 7 

8) ic 4 is 


ee aa ae a cans and James Adams has been elected 
felt looms, and finishing machinery. J. T. Griffith ['-- 7" i mo bh 
treasurer. The company was incorporated a few 
is manager. : 


weeks ago with authorized capital stock of $95,000 

*Connecticut, Norwalk. The branch plant being and will establish a four-set woolen mill here for 
established here by the Mianus Mig. Co., Coscob, making fancy cassimeres, giving employment to 
Conn., will be located in the Bishop Mill prop- about 90 hands. Plans are now Solan made for 
erty, which was formerly occupied as a branch the buildings and construction work will be 
plant by the Salt’s Textile Mfg. Company of _ started soon. No information can be secured as 
Bridgeport. As noted in another part of this to when the officers expect to begin manufactur- 
issue the Mianus Mfg. cone has purchased ing. The plant will have four sets of cards, 2,560 
the equipment of the Derby Fur Fabric Mfg. Com- mule spindles, 32 looms, complete raw stock dye 
pany and the Derby Worsted Company of Derby, ing and finishing departments, e tric power 
Conn., and at the present time is occupied with lipm« nt, etc. The product will be sold direct 
the removal of this equipment from Derby. TI Mr. Fisher has been superint itendent of the South 
finishing machinery will be removed to Coscob 3end (In < ) Woolen Comy vany and it was reported 
Carding, spinning and weaving machinery, includ- recently that he has been offered th position of 


ing 6 sets of cards, and 20 looms, will compri vice-president of the South Bend concern 


Increased Efficiency 


This Combination Drinking and Cooler Fountain 
was designed for one of the largest 
industrial plants 


It is so durable, sanitary and efficient 
that it has immediately sprung into 
favor in many factories where a pure 
bubbling and cool drink is desired, as 
during the hottest days a cool, refresh- 
ing drink is supplied that results in 
better feeling and better work. 


Rundle Spence Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 
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Boomer & Boschert 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or eens Joint 
Any Size Any Power 


Seca «6836. Boomer & Boschert Press Co. x = 
EXUGKLE JOINT 338 WEST WATER ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. = 


ASHWORTH BROS., 
Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL, RIVER, MASS. 

THE CHAFFEE FATENT CLOTH BOARD, 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs ne covers, < 


Their Cost : a= 
In Freight | Not tabi = ‘HAPTE BROTHICKS CUTAN 


BOX SHOOKS ana “CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MASS. 


Thread and Silk S PP O O | S of any description 
Made from one piece, up to 6" long and 3’'dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices 
seem to satisfy the most particular customers. We can give — 


finish desired. Estimates furnished on samples wubmitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 
pooeeseuemeuencneaeancenstieiarinatisitaseseaatcatinaesstsoptasaipnseesisinesaeineiadianinateisaninnin 
| Parker Spool and Bobbin Company | 


FORMERLY AT LOWELL, MASS. 
i LEWISTON - - MAINE 


Joun E. Kenprick, President Myron Fisn, Treasurer M, C, Fisn, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General Mill Supplies 
We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R. 1. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R. 1. and Fall River, Mass, 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


{1,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 


Send for Samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, Bristol, 1. (SSSI 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 
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WOOLEN MILL NEWS 


Maine, Madison. Two additional stories are 
being built on the south end of the Indian Spring 
Mill of ijthe American Woolen Company, giving 
an enlargement about 50 feet long. When com 
pleted new machinery is to be added and a rear- 
rangement of the present equipment made. The 
dressing and spooling departments may be moved 
from the fourth floor to the second floor. Spin- 
ning equipment will be moved from the present 
location on the third floor to the new space and 
new mules will be added. The new equipment will 
include four sets of cards and ten looms which 
will give a total of 55 looms in this plant. It is 
thought that about ten weeks will be required to 
complete the building. Construction work is in 
charge of the Pitman Construction Company, of 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Maine, Sanford. A force of men is engaged 
laying the foundation for a new structure, 30 
125 feet, to be erected at the northwest 
Mill No. 5 by the Sanford Mills. It is reported 
the new i for the 


plush. 


end of 


drying of 


space is to be utilized 


Massachusetts, Dalton. A small wooden addi 
tion is being built to the plant of Sawyer, Reg 
& Company talled 
chinery in a building formerly used as a shoe f 
tory and employment is being given in this a 
to a number of men in addition to the regul: 
force at the main mill 


Recently this concern installed n 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. Machinery equipment 
is being installed in the addition to the Franklin 
Yarn Company’s plant recently completed and 
includes one set of cards and two mules which 
will give an increase in the production of about 
ten per cent. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Lyon Carpet Com- 
pany is very busy and a new rug loom to weav: 
rugs nine feet wide is being installed 

Massachusetts, Millbury. W. W. Windle Com 
pany, dealers in wool, noils, waste, etc., and scour 
ers, carbonizers, and dyers, are having plans pre 
pared for a new building, 108 feet I 
high, and construction work will be. starte: 
about three weeks 


long, 2 


Work on the new 
Carlton & Sons 
The building is 60 by 140 feet 


*Massachusetts, Rochdale 
weave shed being built for E. G 
is nearly finished. 
of brick construction. A 
will be installed. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The new mill to -be 
built on Dayton Ave. for the Botany Worsted 
Mills will be 5 stories high, 194 by 134 feet, and is 
for the purpose of giving greater facilities for man- 
ufacturing lines of woolen and worsted dress 
goods, men’s wear and yarns. The present equip 
ment is 81,000 spindles and 26 looms. The com- 
pany has just made known the gift of $12,000 to 
Passaic charities as a memorial of its twenty-five 
years of business here. 

New York, Rochester. The Allen Woolen Mills 
have built an addition to their weave rooms and 
installed eight new looms, a new dresser and 
a new spooler 


number of 


new 


also 
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Allen Safety Set Screws Prevent Accidents 


Many thousands are killed or maimed for life each year by project- 
ing heads of set screws. You can prevent such accidents by using 


ALLEN SAFETY SET SCREWS 


Write for price list No. 6 and free samples for testing. 
The Allen Manufacturing Company 
135 Sheldon St., Hartford, Conn. 


Canadian Factory, St. Johns, P. Q., Canada 


The 


Cell Drier 


is recognized as 
the most modern 
and efficient drier 
on the market. 

It is used by the 
leading finishers 
because it ope- 

ates at the high- 
est speeds and at low cost. 
power and space. Let us tell you more 
about it. 


Cell Drier Machine Co. 
TAUNTON, - MASS. 


It saves steam, 


Do You 
Want 
an accurate 
record of§ 
your Knit- 
ting Ma- 
chinery and 
Loom Pro- 
duction 


You can keep an automatic record of each ma- 
chine’s and each operator’s output. Increase 
your profits by decreasing your losses. 


Durant Counters 


and attachments will do this and more---they will en” 
able you to figure correct wage basis. Used in many 
operations in textile manufacture. Let us send you 
a counter to cover your problem. White today for 
prices and full particulars. 


30 Styles—30 DaysTrial. Ask for Catalog No. 20 


W. N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wm V. Threlfall Co. Marshall Bldz., Boston. Maes 
Charies Hammer. 260 West Broadway, New York City 
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a wi 


Cutting Dies 


FOR ——- 


“Straight Line” Cloth Analysis 


And Determining Average Yarn Number of Fabrics 


The “straight line’? method of cloth analysis has been used by us for years. It is equally 
well adapted for cotton, woolen, worsted or linen fabrics. 


The value of this method is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that the U. S. Treasury 
Department has recommended it to Customs Collectors and Appraisers as the simplest 
method of determining the average yarn 
number on which the tariff on cotton cloth 

is based. 


The sample having an area of 1/300th 
Square yard (4.32 square inches) can be 
cut in any form desired. The rectangular 
die shown in the illustration is what we 
have found convenient. 


For the convenience of the trade we 
have arranged to supply dies like this at 
$5.00 each, express paid. This includes 
instructions for use. 


Having cut a sample of cloth with this 
die and weighed it on an ordinary grain 
scale, calculations to obtain the following 
information can be quickly made for cotton, 
woolen, worsted or linen: 


Average number of yarn: woolen runs or 
cut; worsted, cotton or linen number. 


Number of each kind of yarn. 

Grains per square yard, 

Ounces per running yard. 

Ounces per square yard. 

Running yards per pound, 

Square yards per pound, 

Number of yarn when spun 

This method of calculation is invaluable 
for analyzing fabrics that are to be dupli- 
cated or imitated. 

The United States appraisers and custom house officers will usé a system based on similar 
data, and these calculations will be in constant use by importers who wish the know what the 
duty will be on cotton cloths imported, and by domestic cotton manufacturers who wish to 
ascertain what the duty will be on competing foreign goods similar to goods of their own 
manufacture. We do not supply the grain scales, but these may be bought of any supply house. 


Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


OR 


Alfred Suter, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WOOLEN MILL NEWS 
New York, Skaneateles Falls. New boilers are 
to be put in by the Glenside Woolen Mills. 


*Ohio, Cleveland Construction contract has 
been awarded by the Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Company for the recently reported addition to the 
plant in Cleveland 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. & J. Dobson, 
Inc., have approved the plans which it was recently 
noted were in preparation for a 3-story addition 
to the plant at Falls of Schuylkill. The additional 
space will enable the company to centralize under 
one roof its four wool combing departments. J. & 
J. Dobson also have placed the contract for fifty 
new plush looms which will be installed in lots of 
ten as fast as they can be delivered. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George W. Lefferts 
& Co., Inc., succeeding the old firm of George W 
Lefferts & Co., has been incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Delaware with a capital of 
$s0,000. George W. Lefferts is president, War- 
ren T. Rawson, vice-president and treasurer, and 
Walter Marshall, secretary They have recently 
installed a 208 h. p. boiler and equipped a dye 
house for the purpose of dyeing woolen, worsted 
and merino knitting yarns, the dyeing department 
being under the direction of Harry Firthcliffe 
formerly with the Continental Dye Works of this 
city. They are manufacturers of worsted yarns up 
to 32s for weaving and knitting, the plant contain- 
ing 3,312 spindles operated on the Bradford 


system 


Pennsylvania, hiladelphiz lans have been 
filed for the erection of a three-story brick build- 
ing to be used as an addition to the Missouri 
Mills, occupied by George W. Dav f 

f carpet yarns and railw: 
located on Main 
ill be 40 by 63 feet 


hil. 
illic 


a, 


= 2] 


“4/3 iP) 


corner of ward 


*Rhode Island, Hope Valley. he proposed 
changes and improvements in the boiler room of 
the Mystic Woolen Company reported in March 
are being made, old boilers being replaced with 
new 

Rhode Island, 
looms are being 


the Rodman Mig 
skirtings, etc. 


Rhode Island, 
ranging from 3 h. p ipacity witl es 
sories have been ordered by the Colored Worst: 
Mill from the General Electric Company 
Colored Worsted Mill factt 
yarns, 2/20s to 2/60s o1 
yperating three worsted c 
4.600 spindles 


Rhode Island, Providence. Four new boilers 
are being installed in the power plant of the River 


side Mills of the American Woolen Company 


Computing 
Hosiery 
Scale 


No. 4020 TORSION BALANCE 


Place pair of hose in holderand slide weight on beam until scale bal- 
ances. Slide werghtindicates weight per peir ard also weight per dozen 
pairs. If specified can equip the balance with beam to one pound for 
UNDERWEAR. Write for Textile Folder. 


THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY ; 
Factory , Jersey City, N. J. Office, 92 Reade St., New York 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO, “°ns'ss""* 


Latest Improved Chinchilla Machine 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


bLalli¢ Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
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THE 


‘‘No-Waste’’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that 
strains and breaks 

the sliver 


NO SEAMS OR RIVETS 


ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH 


Also 


Fibre and Steel Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 


and 
Mill Boxes All Kinds 


Sheet Fibre Tubes 
Rods 


Special Shapes 


Standard Fibre Co. 


FELTON’S 


CYLINDER COMBER DUSTERS 
OR HUMIDIFIER BRUSHES 
will clean parts of comber machines that can- 
not be reached otherwise. Also used to get 
between the spools on a spinning frame. 
Russian bristles twisted into the wire make 
it impossible for the bristles to come out. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO., MANCHESTER, N. H. 


SMR aha a = —_— 

Don’t move in the same old rut all your life 
without ever advancing to better work or better 
salary. You can secure in your own home, in 
your spare time, and without leaving your 
present work, the most powerful force for pro- 
motion in the world. Thousands have obtained 
increased earnings through the I. C. S. Write 


us a postal today, stating the position you would 
like toobtain, Advice of expertsand booklet free. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 


WOOLEN MILL NEWS 


Rhode Island, Providence. New looms for the 
Continental Worsted Company have arrived and 
are being set up in the plant. Work on the new 
office building is progressing well and it is esti- 
mated that the structure will be completed in an- 
cther month. 


Rhode Island, Washington. James Morton, a 
manufacturer of shawls, Scottish plaids, and clan 
tartans, has installed two new looms. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Construction work 
has been started on a new dyehouse and wet fin 
ishing room for the Dunn Worsted Mills by the 
Eastern Construction Company. Also on an en- 
largement to the power house, which will include 
a new brick chimney. The addition to the dye- 
house and wet finishing room will be 1 story high, 
go by 210 feet, of brick construction, with saw- 
tooth roof. The addition to the power house will 
be 50 by 60 feet, of brick construction. New equip- 
ment for dyeing yarn and piece goods is to be in- 
stalled on the completion of the additions about 
September. 


Wisconsin, Waupaca. New machinery equip- 
ment is being set up in the plant of the Waupaca 
Felting Mills for the manufacture of men’s and 
boys’ hats. This enlargement was noted recently 


Mills Starting Up. 


chigan, Pickford. About the middle of June 

ickford Woolen Mills will resume manufac 

ring. The plant has been idle for several months 

a reorganization has been effected by F. H. 

ylor. The machinery is now being overhauled 

a dyehouse will be added. When the mill 

up it will be under the management of 

D. Clarke, and Thomas G. Best will be busi 
ness manager. 


Island, Carolina. Whiting Metcalf i 

stating that the Carolina Company wil 
t » the old plant of the Carolina Mills Com- 
pany in a short time Mr. Metcalf with Fred M 
Brown, and Patrick H. Quinn, recently organized 
the Carolina Company with capital stock of 
$30,000. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A new company is 
to be organized with capital stock of $100,000 by 
William Naismith, superintendent of the Scotia 
Worsted Mills, and William J. Barnett, buyer of 
woolens and worsteds for Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, under the name of the Barnai Worsted 
Company. The Sayles & Prendergast Mill on 
South Main St., now occupied by the Paragon 
Worsted Co., of Providence, has been leased with 
the privilege of purchase. This plant contains 26 
broad looms which will be operated on men’s wear 
worsteds, using all kinds of worsted yarns from 
2/20s to 2/s50s. It cannot be stated definitely when 
the production of goods will begin but the plant 
will be started very soon. William J. Barnett is 
president, and William Naismith, treasurer. 
Messrs. Naismith and Barnett will retain their 
present connections and will engage a superin- 
tendent to manage the plant, although this posi- 
tion has not been filled as yet and a selling agent 
has not been decided upon 
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PERSONALS. 


J. W. Burnett has been appointed manager of 


the Brevard Cotton Mill, Brevard, N. C. He was 
formerly employed at the Chesnee Manufacturing 


Co., Chesnee, S. C. 


A. W. Howell has been elected to the position 
of secretary-treasurer and agent of the Howell 
Manufacturing Co., Cherryville, N. C. 

J. R. Mallory, for the past six years superin- 
tendent of the Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 
signed his position with that company. 

‘ os 

B. A, Holmes has been appointed superintend- 

ent of the Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 


H. C. Fleetman has been elected president of 
the Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C. 


, has re- 


W. G. Reynolds, superintendent of the Jennings 
Mill, Lumberton, N. C., has also been given 
charge of the Lumberton Cotton Mills, at the 
same place. 


C. L. Snyder, for the past two years overseer of 
weaving, slashing, warping, twisting, dyeing and 
cloth room, has resigned his position with that 
company. He had been in the employ of this 
company for seventeen years 


F. D. Lockman has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Lockhart Mills, Lock- 
Bast,..5...C. 

George W. Green has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Woodside Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

A. A. Brown has accepted the position of over- 


seer of carding at the Clifton Manufacturing Co.., 
Clifton, S. C. 


J. C. Kennedy has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Fountain Inn Manufactur 
ing Co., Fountain, S. C. 


over 
Hermitage Mill, Camden, 


J. T. Gaskin has accepted the position of 
seer of weaving at the 
5..< 

J .. Phillips mes accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 

E. W. Netherland has succeeded O. A. Ander 
son as overseer of carding and spinning at the 
FortMill Manufacturing Co.’s Mill No. 1, Fort 
Mill, S. C 

F. W. Briggs, superintendent of the 
Woolen Mill, Pittsfield, Me., 


nection with that company. 


Pioneer 
has severed his con- 
Ralph Greenwood, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent at the Lawrence Dye Works, Lawrence, 
Mass., has accepted a position in the shipping de 
partment at the Richardson, Foster Co., Central 


Falls, R. I. 


John Hogan, who has been connected with the 
Singleton Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., for several 
years, has accepted a position with the 


Tynan 
[Throwing Co., in the same city. 


Peter Harvey. who recently resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Passaic Falls Throwing Co., Pater- 


son, N. J.. has accepted his former position with 
Inglis & Co., in the same city 


MILL NEWS 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


WORLD’S LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Flat Steel Heddles 


and Frames 


Drop Wires and Heddles Doup Heddles 
Reed Wire Duplex Heddles 


Specialists in Metal Punching 


2110-18 West Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. H. MOHN 


READING, PA. 


High Grade 
Grey Iron Castings 


MAKING A SPECIALTY OF 


SOFT IRON 


guaranteed to be easily machined. 


Castings Sand Blasted or 


as desi red. 


Tumbled, 


Write for particulars and estimates. 


Variable Speed Countershafts 


The Evans Fric- 
tion Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any de- 
sired speed from I 
to 6 by simply pull- 
ing a cord. 

They are guaran- 
teed to do your work. 


We'll furnish them 
= for either floor or 
hanging use. 
Over Ten Thov- 
sand Sets in Opera- 
tion in this Coun- 
try and Europe. 
Send for Catalogue. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 
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PERSONALS. Fred Lorimer has accepted the position of 
overseer of dyeing at the Hartford Woolen Co., 


been superintendent at Hartford. Vt 
a OTd, . 


ir three years, has resigned 

on ag with pon McLain, Robert J. Bailey, for fifteen years in charge of 

¢ mil Turner’s Falls, Mass. the cloth department at the Berkeley Co., Berke- 

Joseph W. Booth, agent of the Atlantic Mills, ley, R. I, has severed his connection with that 
Providence, R. I., has severed his connection with ‘Ompany 


that company. is succeeded by Evere ‘. : . . 
See He ucceeded "’ ett I Guy Goodwin has been appointed overseer Ol 


Salisbury, who was head of the yarn sales depart- : : 
7h % as : . - spinning at the Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H. 
ment for the same company. ; ; . ae 
: He was formerly second hand in the spinning 
Sidney Brown of Dayville, Conn., has accepted department at this mill. 
the position of overseer of spinning at the Locust- { ; 
lle Woolen Co., Hope Valley, R. I. Peter Duxbury has accepted the position of 
‘ : ae . overseer of spinning at the Dominion Textile Co., 
\ 3. LaRoeque nas accepted tne position ot Ltd.. Moncton. N. B.. Canada. 
overseer of twisting at the Jenckes Spinning Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. He was formerly employed at C. G. Vess has been appointed superintendent of 
the West Be yiston Manufacturing Co., Easthamp- the Patterson Manufacturing Co., China Grove, 
ton, Mass N. C. He was formerly employed in a similar po 
sition at the No. 2 Deep River Mill, Randleman, 
N.C 


\ 


Milton O. Dean, superintendent of the Dwight 
Manufacturing Co., Chicopee, Mass., has severed 
‘onnection with that company to = succeed 


sadism O° ETS 


acturing Co., 
Of Trade Mark Stamping For All Textiles 


Send for samples and full information 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
209 W. 38th Street New York 


We have been supplying many of the larg. 

est Textile Manufacturing Plants with 

Second Growth HICKORY PICKER 

— = STICKS for twenty-five years. Weare in 

a position to make youright prices, and to 

No.1. HICKORY. furnish you with just such quantities as 

you desire. Our Picker Sticks are made of 

the best hickory possible to obtain, and are thoroughly guaranteed. Sticksaremadeand CHARLES BOND COMP’Y 
fitted exactly as per sketch or sample, which should always be sent with first order, 520 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


4 
Main OFFICe Ano Factory 
Boston. Mass. RocKroro Ii GReenvicce SC! } 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby ee longer life to the tubes, saves 
labor, m aintains uniform speed, and most important of 
all, makes PERFECT Y ARN. Refertolargest worsted mills, 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mirs. Use. Send for Sample. 
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ET SY yA ES A A RR 


FACTS AND | Goaete. 


Arkansas, Hot Springs. The Ouachita Power 
Company is interested in a plan to build a cotton 
mill. L. Storthz is crksldeit. 

California, Los Angeles. The Pacific Cotton 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000 to cultivate cotton and manufacture tex- 
tiles. The incorporators are M. Wilson, T. W. 
McDevitt, E. F. and R. S. Parker, all of Los 
Angeles. 

California, Marysville. The Marysville Woolen 
Mills Company, whose mill here has been shut 
down for several years, may resume manufacturing 
at an early date. In case the stockholders decide 
to start up the mill the machinery and buildings 
will be overhauled and changes and replacement 
will be made. 

California, San Diego. Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Western Cotton Com- 
pany with a capitalization of $200,000. The com- 
pany owns 3,000 acres of land in Mexico. The 
present purpose is to grow cotton, but it is stated 
to be possible that a mill for cotton manufactur- 
ing will be built in San Diego after the comple- 
tion of the San Diego and Arizona Railway. 

*Canada, Ontario, Gravenhurst. The promoter 
of the new concern incorporated several weeks ago 
under the style of Flax Towels, Ltd., left Graven- 
hurst shortly after the incorporation of the com- 
pany and nothing is known of his whereabouts 


SUBJECT: Rats and [lice 
To Mill Owners and Superintendents: 


DEAR SIRS: 


In 1911 the Campbell Stores at Hoboken, New Jersey, 


Connecticut, Danielson. 
ments of the Danielson 
operating evenings. Plain and fancy cotton goods 
and novelties are manufactured on 1,650 looms, 
cotton yarns being bought. 


Connecticut, Elmville. The Elmville Weaving 
Company was sold on May 9 at public auction and 
the property was purchased by Providence inter- 
ests which will operate the business under the 
management of P. E. Meissner, who was formerly 
connectéd with the plant as manager and secre- 
tary. The connection of H. B. Shaen has been 
severed. The new interests plan to develop the 
mill on a much larger scale. 


Connecticut, Stafford. A. I. 
liam Park have purchased the mill property ot 
Frederick Faulkner. The plant was burned sev- 
eral months ago and has not been rebuilt. The 
purchasers have not yet announced their plans, but 
it is expected that the woolen mill will be rebuilt. 


Connecticut, Stafford. Property has been pur- 
chased by the Rhode Island Worsted Company 
which it is understood will be used as a site for 
new houses for the use of the employes of the 
mill. 


Some of the depart- 
Cotton Company are 


Mitchell and Wil- 


Connecticut, Taftville. A large steam pipe in 
No. 3 mill of the Ponemah Mills burst and escap- 
ing steam caused considerable damage to belts 

ichinery and stock. 


June Ist, 1914 


were entirely cleared of rats after an 


applic: ition of 1000 thes of DANYSZ VIRUS and since that time by the occasional use of the 


Virus they have kept their warehouses practically free from all rodents, 
of the application the treasurer of the Campbell Stores said, 


In writing of the effects 


in part, **We consider the results 


exceptionally gratifying considering the fact that we are located on docks occupied very largely 


by steamers unloading from some of the worst rat-infested ports in the world.” 


What was done by the Campbell Stores people can be done by you. 
suffer from rat-damage if you will use DANYSZ VIRUS. 
DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED, Dept. 4, 


(Signed) 


y } You do not need to 
Write us today for information. 


Front Street, New York 


If You Could Reduce the Power Required to Drive Your Pickers 


Without Decreasing the Amount of Stock Handled per 10-hour Day—Wouldn’t It Be Worth While? 


TRADE MARK 


NON-FE 


GNiITeO Svares 


will save much of the power required to drive your 


and actually render them 
Non-Fluid Oil does not work out of bearings and permit them to run hot and thus increase wear and power consun 
clings to the bearing surface until entirely consumed. Unlike ordinary grease, 


pickers, 


REGISTERED IN 


9 OIL 


PATENT Office 


more efficient Un e ordinary oil, 
iption, b it 
Non-Fluid Oil does not require bearings to rut 


warm before beginning to lubricate and when shaft is idle will not gum or corrode, 


The use of Non-Fluid Oil reduces the percentage of ‘‘n 


There are many other reasons why you shouid use Non-Fluid Oil. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 


1ill seconds” 


because it does not drip or spatter 
Write for samples and discover them 


165 Broadway, New York City 
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Place Your Order Now 


If in the Textile Trade, or Catering to it You Really Need the 


1914 
Official American Textile Directory 


Compiled by the Textile World Record 


Here’s a Hint of What It Contains 
Over 15,000 Different Concerns Listed 


A Complete Directory of Mills including Cot- 
ton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of 
the United States and Canada, together with the Dye- 
ing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works, 
and other Textile Establishments, about 7000 in all. 

Full information is given about each mill in almost 
every instance, viz.: the name of the company or 
firm, names of officers, agefit, superintendent, the 
character of goods made, machinery equipment, i. e., 
the number of sets of cards (or combs), the number 
of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses 
steam or water power, whether there is a dye house 
or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill 
sells direct, and in many instances the name of the 
man is given who buys the raw material and supplies. 
In this section of the Directory all the mills in one 
piace are arranged under the head of that town, but 
so designated by boldface letters that the kind of mill 
is determined at a glance, so that a person looking, 
for instance, only for woolen mills can pick them out 
instantly. This system of arrangement is conceded 
to be the most convenient of any as it groups all the 
mills in one town together and is self-indexing, while 
at the same time those interested in a particular class 
of mills, such as cotton, silk, or knit, can find them 
as easily as if they were classified separately. 

The Map Feature was originated by the Textile 
World in 1894, and is copyrighted. There are 19 of 
these textile maps, which show only the cities and 
towns where there are textile establishments. 19 
maps. 

# An Alphabetical Index to the textile establish- 
ments in the United States and (anada, about 7000. 

Mills with Worsted Machinery. A separate 
list is compiled of mills with worsted machinery for 
the convenience of those dealing exclusively with 
that branch. 


Office Edition $3.00 


The Yarn Trade Index. In this department 
are classified lists of manufacturers of different 
kinds of yarn who spin for the market. It gives the 
size of yarn spun and the form in which the yarn is 
put up, together with the selling agents of the mills, 
or if sell direct. About goo names. 


Classified List of Manufacturers This is 
a new section in which all the manufacturers of tex- 
tile fabrics are listed under suitable headings showing 
the classes of goods made. 


Commission and Order Section. In this 
department are classified lists of establishments do- 
ing dyeing, bleaching, printing, finishing, and mercer- 
izing on order, sub-divided according to the class of 
work done. About 500 names. 


Raw Material Section. In this department 
are complete lists of dealers and brokers in wool, 
cotton, shoddy, waste and extracts, and wholesale rag 
dealers. About 2500 names. 


Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commis- 
sion Houses in the principal cities of the United 
States, giving the character of goods handled. About 
2300 names. 


Textile Associations. Owing to the growing 
number of inquiries for information of the various 
associations a list of all the textile associations in the 
United States and Canada has been included in this 
year’s Directory. The names of associations, officers 
and addresses are given. 

Machinery and Supply Section. This con- 
tains a carefully classified index of builders of textile 


machinery and dealers in mill supplies. About 800 
names and 500 headings. 


Travellers’ Edition $2.00 


Vest Pocket Editions $1.00 for each of the three Sections, viz.:— 
New England and Canada; Middle Atlantic States; Southern and Western States, $3.00 for set of three 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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MISCELLANEOUS. YX - 
Canada, Ontario, Brantford It is reported Ue ND a 


- , 


that the Niagara Silk Mills, of North lonawanda 
N. Y., will establish the projected Canadian branch 
here on condition that a suitable building can be 
rented. The Brantford Industrial Realty Company 
will provide a building if the city will a intee 
bonds to the extent of 75 per cent. of the value of 
the building. It was noted in March that a eatin 
mill, 165 by 52 feet, would probably be built and 
that Lloyd D. Barber, an architect of Brantford, 
was preparing the plans. 


*Kentucky, Covington. It is reported the R. T. 
Pearce Company will establish a mill for manufac- 
turing narrow tapes and has in course of construc- 
tion a building to be equipped for this purpose 
Details of equipment have not been fully decided 
upon. The incorporation of this company with 
capital stock of $5,000 was reported in March. The 
men interested are Richard T. and William N. 
Pearce, and others. 


Massachusetts, Holliston. The Burton Company 
has been organized with authorized capital stock 
[ $1,000,000 to deal in yarns, twines and cloth. 
The incorporators are George D. Burton, 185 
Summer St., Boston, president; Edgar N. Hunt, 
treasurer of the Roxbury Carpet Co., 93 Summer 
St., Boston, treasurer; Edward D. Morgan, clerk; 
Charles A. Purdy, Cecil M. Caverly, William H. 
Taylor and Franklin P. Simonds. The new corpo- 
ration succeeds the Electro-Chemical Fibre Com- 
pany at Holliston, which has been conducted for 
the past year or two in the manufacture of flax 
yarns, twine and fiber stock. It is proposed 
add four sets of additional machinery and large 
increase the output 


Massachusetts, Taunton. Work has _ been 
started on an addition to the plant of the Taunton 
Oil Cloth Company which adjoins the present 
plant. The addition will be of brick constru 
with a concrete foundation, 235 by 100 feet 

nc 


output is to be considerably reased 


New Hampshire, Concord The New England 
Cable Company, a new concern which began man 
ufacturing a few months ago in Lowell. has moved 
its plant to a building on Bridge St. in Concord, 
where quarters are leased, and manufacturing will 
be started in a new cehtion about May 15. The 
concern makes insulated wire and cables and gives 
employment to 50 hands. Electric power is used 
The capital stock is $40,000. D. J. MacDougall is 
president; S. Dunsford, treasurer and buyer; and 
H. B. Dunsford, superintendent 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Equipment is being in- 
stalled in the addition to the plant of the Oriental 
Silk Printing Company for dyeing silk piece 
goods. The enlargement adds one floor, 40 by 
100 feet, to the facilities of the company. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Lyons Piece Dye 
Works will build a $15,000 addition to be 1 story 
high, 60 by 227 feet, of concrete and steel. A 
business of dyeing, printing and finishing is car 
ried on. Dr. Cadgene is president, treasurer and 
manager 


VERY Gandy Belt is saturated with a special com- 
pound of oils that renders it impervious to water, 
heat or steam, 
One of our customers writes us that during the 
night the water in their wheel pit often rises enough 
to cover the lower portion of their 16-inch Gandy 
Belt, but that the belt continues unaffected by these 
adv ax conditions, though it has been transmitting 
70 H. >. for several years. 
Genay Be iting costs but one-third as much asleather, 
much less than rubber, but itdoes the work e qually 
well, or better, especially under unfavorable condi- 
tions. 
If you’re not familiar with Gandy service, send to- 
day for free sample and testimony of a few of the 
thousands of enthusiastic Gandy users. 


THE CANDY BELTING CO. 
747 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEW YORK OFFICE. 36 WARREN ST 


The vitality of Dyers dies out at the tubs dur- 
ing the sultry summer days. Let out the heat, 
let in the cool air with a “STRAIGHT PUSH” 
Sash Operator. The “Straight Push” is an airy 
agent of comfort. It does its work free and 
works freely. It doesn’t stick, falter or stop. 
The spur gear mechanism insures all your sash 
working all the time. The air gets in and gets 
out much or little just as you need it. 


Our booklet explains the all-along-the-line workability 
of the “Straight Push.” It is yours for asking 


The G. DROUVE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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PROTECTIVE MARKS 


In as much as it has become such a common practice to 
imitate or counterfeit every article of merit, users of 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


and 


Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 


should become familiar with the following special marks which 
are always placed upon every package containing these materials. 


Every barrel of Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Has Yellow Hoops both top and bottom. 


Has the trade mark Indian with drawn bow and arrow on 


the label. 


Has a card within the barrel on which is printed this same 
trade mark. 


Every barrel of Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
Has blue hoops both top and bottom. 


Has plainly stenciled on the top Wyandotte Concentrated 
Ash manufactured by the J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


| <Wepandotte” 


Ome Cratemart | Cand Look for these distinctive marks on 


every shipment of these materials which 


you receive, and if you do not find them 
refuse the order. 
~~ Order from your supply house. 
Che 3. © Fora Conan. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE, 


THE WOOL MARKET WOOLEN MILL NEWS 


Chere is no indication that the wool market is Sulangumente and Improvements. 
to suffer any reaction so far as prices are coh vanada, Ontario, 
cerned, although buyers are offering a firmer re- crease to be made 
sistance to any further advance. Spinners and t 
nakers, both in this country and abroad, ar 


laining bitterly on the groun 


raw material has ba. ha het f a safe mar onnecticut, Coscob. The Mianus Mfg. Co 
in in manufacturing, but when it come oin pany has purchased all the machinery, stock 
fixtures of the Derby Fur Fabric Mfg. C 
the Derby Worsted Company, Derby, Conn 
of the finishing machinery will be removed 
mndition is worldwide and due to a material short lant at Coscob. The carding, spinning a 
age in the supply as compared with the demand ing machinery, including 0 si rd 
looms, will be moved to an 
formerly upie di 
Textile Mig. Siete where they will prod 
shoddy, all this showing the world hunger for the cloth suitable for imitation fur fabr plushes 
wool fiber. A Boston firm dealing in wool, toy and carriage o. automo I 


business they are ievend to pay the 


go without wool with which to make goods 


for wool. The strength of foreign markets ex 
tends to noils and the better grades of wast« 


and noils recently had this brought home to them ing finished at Coscob. 4 
Je , 'S a Machinery 

in a striking manner 1ey had Derby. , 
Brac ( r ex cting ft ‘ sg ock of oils } reas ’ 
> - yrd ere ye? get k of noils that nnecticut. illingly 
could be sold in the United States at a handsome added to the batter) 
profit. After the buyer had canvassed the Brad at the Assawaga Compan 
. 3 : ‘ oe hn tl Oe oiler 
ford market for a week he wired his Boston houss ee Wee a the boiler 

sete . be ok vork is well under way 
an offer for their Boston stock of noils that was ; " 
materially above the American price Che result 1 Mil 
up at once 


ing them. hi o 1c rr c over the Yantic olen M 


LOGWOOD BLACKS 


WEARING QUALITIES 


The resistance to wear and tear of goods interests primarily the consumer. 


was that the firm exported noils, instead of import 


The pleasing of the consumer interests primarily the manufacturer. 
Lcgwood Black dyed goods excel in resistance to wear and tear. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 
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NOBODY BUT THE POOR 
HAS TO BE CURSED 


BY BUM ELEVATORS 


Some men have to wear 98 cent hats and $4.98 suits of clothes. But manufac- 

turers with a little money to the good or with a little credit at the bank can 

have the tinest elevators in the whole world. The Ridgway Steam Hydraulic 

Elevator is the only kind of Llevator we make for 

Standard Oil Co. Joseph Benn & Son F. A. Strauss & Co, 

RK. J. Reynoids Tobacco Co. Ouyx-Hosiery Foik Princeton Worsted Millis 
Direct Acting Steam Continental Gin Co. General Electric Co. Lowell Machine Shops 
Hydroulic Elevator International Harv. Co. Proctor & Gamble Co, RKemipgton Typewriter Co. 

a : John Wanamaker Sherwin-Williams & Co. Ivins, Dietz & Metzyar 

Eavenson & Levering Cluett, Peabody & Co. Crane & Co., (Dalton) 

Shackamaxon Worsied Mills Summit Thread Co. Chinere Government 

Geva Mills somerville Mfg. Co. Ontario Dyeing Co. 


And hundreds and hundreds more textile and all sorts of mills. 


The Ridgway Steam Hydraulic Elevators are the cheapest elevators in the world 
because they cost nothing to run, are fool proof, require no repairs, always go — 


go when the engine shuts down. NO PAY UNTIL THEY “MAKEGOOD.” This is 
why all the up-to-date fellows 


“Hook ’er to the Biler” 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO. 


Double Geared Steam Coatesville, Pa. 
Mydreutc Eiavetor Elevator Makers to Folks Who Know 


ALFRED SUTER cendineer 
200 Fifth Avenue - New York 


Importer of all the latest types of 
Testing Instruments 
Conditioning Ovens 
Yarn Numbering Scales 
Yarn Reels 


Universal Cloth and Yarn Analyzing Set 
Combined Yarn and Cloth Strength Tester, adapted 


for hand, motor drive, or oil plunger. 
Microscopes. Pick Counters 


New 20" Twist Tester, with take-up registering device and magni- 
fying glass for spinning twist. Also has even tension attachment. 


Combers Percentage Scale 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS, 


THE BRADFORD MARKET 
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ROLLER CLOTH 


In order to produce good cotton yarn the cloth on your 
rollers must afford just the right cushion and have 
uniformly even surface 


CLEARER CLOTH 


must have thick, strong nap that does not pull out and is of 
uniform length sothat it will clear the rolls of all short fibres 


SLASHER CLOTH 


to give you good service must be porous andhave sufficient 
cushion to thoroughly force the sizing into the yarn. To 
be economical it must have exceptional wearing qualities 





The only way to be sure of getting Roller, Clearer 
and Slasher Cloths to meet your exact needs is to 
order those that bear the trade-mark of the oldest, 
largest, and most progressive felt manufacturer in 
the country 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE M.ARK 


If your supply house is out of 
BOSTON, 103 Bedford Street stock, we will ship to you di- 
NEW YORK. 114 E. 13th Street rect. Make sure your roller 


coverer uses our brand. The 
trade-ma:k is your guarantee 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


THE COTTON MARKET COTTON MILL NEWS 
An improvement in the demand for goods com Enlargements and Improvements. 


conditions for Alabama, on ville. Contract 

to Baxter Bros. by the Lowe 

r the construction of an addit! 
oom Che estimated cost $7,000 


bined with reports of unfavorable 
the new crop has supplied the basis for a pro 
nounced advance in prices, and at this writing there 
is every indication that the advance will be main- oe i ; 
lained. How far it will be carried depends on a 1 ¥ . columbus. A - aaa apg, Toa made 

: , } Swift Spinning Mills with a local power 
number of factors, chief of which is the develop ‘ompany for electric current to operate the enti 
ment of the new crop. The movement into sight lant. Recently a contract was awarded for 
dition which will be completed and ready 


from Sept. 1 to May 29 is reported by the “Chron- iG 


lia nn ie peration soon after August ! 13,000 spi ndl 
tc be added to the equipment, giving double 
Yea ile present production. In connection with t 
1913-14, May 20 a i i 13,682,034 creases the capital stock of the concern 
1912-13, May 30 ......... . ss 12,907,458 creased from $180,000 to $300,000 
1911-12, May 31 ; 14,841,606 corgia, Hartwell According to report the 
SORE SRG sos s cok k ccc ana'a) 3E artwell Mills will add to its capacity by increas 
1909-10, June 3 a 9,914,763 machinery equipment. Sheetings are man- 


1908-09, June 4 ‘ent .+++ 12,909,364 ufactured on 8,000 spindles and 200 looms 


The same authority estimates the world’s visible 


chusetts, Taunton. The Cahoe Riv 
, ranch of the New England Cotton Yarn ‘Comy any 
stock of cotton on May 29 at 4,687,100 bales, as z = , 

’ is shut down. Some of the old machinery is being 


. are ; & 202 bales ¢ » corres d ] ] : 
e mpared with 4,205,202 bale yn the corre pond taken out and replaced by new equipment. 
mg date in 1913. 4,150,044 bales in 1912 and 3,016, * Massachusetts. Webster The new weave shed 


o8 bales in 1911. The Egyptian market is strong, for S. Slater & Sons, Inc., fur which plans were 
prepared by Charles T. Main, mill architect and 
engineet Boston, will be known as Mill No. 7 
It will be 174 by 293 feet. 1 story and basement 
with saw-tooth roof. There are under construc- 
tion for S. Slater & Sons, Inc., from the plans of 
Mr. Main, two other buildings, comprising 
woolen mill and a cotton spinning mill. Parti 
these buildings have been given previou - 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton “Mercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


following being quotations on leading grades by 


Richards, Atkinson & Haserick: 
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“The Whitest White 


makes 


The Lightest Light” 


The Right 
Mill White 


will produce a surface on the 
walls and ceilings of your mill 
that will be glossy and smooth— 
like tile—a coating that will not 
crack and can be washed down 
with a hose. 


Glidden’s 


Mill White 


is the right mill white and the 
economical mill white to apply. 
It produces greater illumination 
at a reduced cost. Write us for 
full information. 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 


Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago London 


COTTON MILL NEWS 


*Louisiana, New Orleans. All departments of 
the Maginnis Cotton Mills are being overhauled 
and wherever necessary new machinery is to be 
installed. A complete new equipment of auto- 
matic looms will replace old equipment and a 
humidifying and air conditioning system is being 
put in. It is expected manufacturing will be 
started in about six weeks. The product will be 
sheetings, duck, drills, osnaburgs, cement bags, 
both plain and printed. Louis Kohlmann is to be 
general manager, and W. Loeber Landau, super- 
intendent Messrs. Kohlmann and Landau will 
both attend to the buying 


Maine, Lewiston. An order has been placed by 
the Androscoggin Mills for a new 1,000 h. p. water 
wheel unit. The new equipment is expected to be 
in operation early in August. 


Massachusetts, Fisherville. Sixty new fancy 
looms are being added to the weaving department 
of the Fisher Mfg. Company. Several install- 
ments of looms have been received and set up in 
the past few months and a new 4-story addition 
has been built for the carding and spinning de- 
partments 


*Massachusetts. Millbury. Construction contract 
has been awarded by the Cordis Mill for the ex 
tensive additions recently outlined. The _ stock- 
holders have voted to increase the capital stock 
from $120,000 to $300,000 and to build a 3-story 
addition, 290 ieet long by 82 feet wide, and to in 
stall new equipment which will more than double 
the output of the plant. Ticking is manufactured 
Charles W. Praray, of New Bedford, is the archi 
tect and engineer. Fred W. Moore is agent and 
buyer. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. An addition is to 
be built to the weave shed of the Nashawena Mills 
which will be 2 stories high, 30 by 78 feet, of brick 
construction, to be used for a conditioning room 
C. R. Makepeace & Company are the architects 
and the B. F. Smith Construction Company will do 
the construction work 


New Hampshire, Claremont. No. 3 Mill of the 
Monadnock Mills is to be enlarged by the erection 
f another story extending over the entire struc- 
This new story will afford sufficient space 
for 69 broad quilt looms which. with a number of 
rew looms to be installed in No. 4 Mill will make 
a total increase of about 100 looms. It is stated 
his will give an increase of about twenty-five per 
cent. in the output of satin and Marseilles quilts 
manufactured by this concern. Material for the 
addition is arriving and construction work will be 
started immediately with the exnectation that the 
enlargement will be finished by the middle of the 
summer. There will be no interference with the 
operation of the No. 3 Mill. Construction work 
will be done by the company’s own force. George 
A. Tenney, Claremont, is treasurer and buyer; and 
A. M. Nichols is superintendent. 


New Hampshire, Nashua. The addition to the 
plant of the Nashua Mfg. Company, which has 
been under construction for several months, is 
partially equipped. The new mill is known as No. 
7 Mill. 
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Slow-Liable To Error - Costly 


Speed - Accuracy - Economy 


Cut Weighing Costs with the Toledo Scale 


Compare These Two Methods: 


The man operating an old-fashioned, beam scale 
with the Toledo plan of weighing. See in the left 
photo how speed and accuracy are sacrificed —how 
the weighmaster has to fumble with weights—tap 
the counterpoise back and forth, wait for the beam 
to balance, and in the end, get only an approximated 
result. Notice the difference in the Toledo method 
—standing c/ear of the scale the weigher, by a mere 
sight transaction, gets the exact weight instantly, with- 
out the time-consuming mental calculations, useless 
motions and hand operations, necessary with other 
methods. Vow you can see why the Toledo is 
guaranteed to cut weighing costs from 70% 0 50%. 


The Saving is Proved: 


And these savings are not mere pos- 
sibilities, but realities —/facts daily proven 
by each of the 125,000 Toledo Scales now 
in use, under every concetvable condition 
and in all businesses, They are used 
by packers—textile mills—automobile 
manufacturers — wholesale grocers — 
paper mills — foundries—machine shops, 
etc., etc., and in every case, give both 
the manufacturer and jobber a square 
deal by eliminating the fallible human 
factor and substituting error/ess machine 
accuracy. 


Automatic Toledo Scale Springless 
A Distinctive Feature—The Portable Scale Needs No Levelling 


ts instantly ready for use. This 


On jobs impossible to take to a dormant scale, the Toledo Portable 
used accuracy and the saving 


floating compensating pendulum counter-balancing mechanism is found in no other scale made, and the incre 
in time it creates, is a/one reason enough for specifying ‘* Toledos.’’ 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL—IF YOU USE THIS COUPON 


There are other big features of Toledo Heavy Capacity 
Automatic Scales which will interest you. Let us show 
you why over One Hundred and twenty-five Thousand 
users have found the Toledo Principle most satisfactory 
and tell you what many of them say regarding its advan- 
tages over other methods of weighing. 

Both our Portable and Dormant scales are made in 
weighing capacities from 250 to 1500 Ibs. Small counter 
scales from 20 ounces to 115 Ibs. We furnish 
equipped with metric system charts. 


without levelling or balancing 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


Dept. C, Toledo, Ohio 
Please send your Ten Day Free lrial Offer 
and Latest Catalog. 


scales 
Name 


Mail us this coupon for our ten day free trial offer and catalog giving 
complete information. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Department C 


Firm 
Address 


Canadian Factory : Windsor, Ont. Offices in all large cities 





DYERS—MERCERIZERS 


MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


DYERS, BLEACHERS, GASSERS 


Dyers of Colors Fast to 
SUN AND BLEACHING 


Aberfoyle 


Manufacturing Company 


CHESTER, PA. 


310 Lafayette tins ng 746 Insurance Exchange 
Philadelph Chicago 








n. 14.1898 | 1894 | 1895 














GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE 


THE COTTON YARN MARKET Eastern Cops 


1 


Chere is a little better feeling prevailing in th: 


eee - 194 
trade at this time. The demand for yarns during : 19% 


. 4 

the month of May was rather small and business Seages ; 21¥%4 
z . — . > 

at a standstill. Some dealers in their efforts to 22¥4 


23% 


force business named extremely low prices which ss ee” 23% 
unquestionably meant a serious loss to them, but . 24% 
even these low prices did little towards increasing aioe votes 24% 
the demand. Spinners have curtailed their produc -, ; > 
tion about 40 per cent. While the output is Ba fe 6, 
slightly larger than the present consumption it has sa ~« 26 
done much to relieve the situation. Raw cotton ; -+ 30 
continues very high and spinners are not enter 29/2 
taining prices near Philadelphia quotations. Th - » 740 re up to » Ic. more trom 
majority of the manufacturers are receiving busi ; Tac. fre 238 to 35s, and 2c. above 
ness from hand to mouth and buying their yarn J ai , 
supplies in the same manner Skeins, Carded Peeler 
We find that the dress goods manufacturers, 
some instances, are busy on certain novelties which 
have been in demand, but staple styles are not 
selling at all. Some of the manufacturers 


men’s wear are running fairly well, but those man 


w\ WN N 


ufacturing the low priced lines are having difficulty 
in keeping their looms in operation. Turkish 
towels continue in good demand, but terry cloths 
are very slow. Tapes and narrow fabrics are also 
in fair demand while upholstery fabrics are ex 
tremely dull. Carpet manufacturers are just show- 
ing their lines and some of them feel that the out Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 
look is fair. 

The prices quoted today are said to be 
low. There i ittle doubt but that we can 
look to their going no | -r should even an 


mal demand develop 
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A Buttonhole 
Made with our SPUN SILK 


is far more durable than if it was made 

with cotton. Think what a difference 

too it will make in the appearance of 

the garment. A SpuN SILK button- 
hole will keep its 
shape better and the difference in cost is very slight. 
lor Hostery Manufacturers we make a spe 
cial extra high lustre Spun SILK put up on half- 


pound cones which will run as free as cotton and 
will not wear out the needles. A// sizes shipped promflly. 


N onotuck Silk Conapeny a 


Established 


High Grade Spun Silk mr eee 
Tig 


Florence, Mass. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, - Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool 
Novelty Yarns Worsted, Mohair and Silk. ; 
on Beams, Jack Spools, Tubes and Cones, 
Cotton Warps faFancy Twis sand Pri 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


° Gives the High Silk-Like Lustre 
Mercerized Cotton Yarms in knit Goods and Woven Fabrice 


MONUMENT MILLS, “usstore 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | "°.“Seecany"® | “viréet 


PRESS PAPER |.%! * | SPECIALTIES 


HIGHEST GRADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BEST VALUE JACQUARD CARDS Inquiries Solicited 


rainsow. con. THE MERWIN PAPER CO nantrons conn. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


7s and coarser . 
8s and gs .. 
10S 


14S 
10s 
18s 
208 
225s 
248 
20s 
305 
40s 


50s 


Southern high grade mule yarns: 


= sil , SOHN F. STREET & CO. 


tt ae Cotton Yarns 


me and 22s .. ' vee Y26 Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades: 
adds | | Fred Sternberg & Co. 


Pre Sees hs eo ee : 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Eastern cones (high grade quality): MERCERIZED ) 
, |" SE.) COTTON YARNS 
ne oat She 34 jASSED §$ , 


GASSED 
I2s 


14° 
16s 
18s 


20s and 22s 


23 
24 
24! 
25’ 


BN BN AN 


C. MOORE @ Co. 


Mauufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
4s and 8s soft . f I kinds on hand and made to order 


10s and 12s . 10-201 S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila. 
14s and 20s ) y1 
225s 


10/2 eves ' JAMES E. MITCHELL CO. 


16 
20/2 COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


9/8 I COTTON YARNS 


’ 
wn 
Nw 


Skein yarn (mostly 


4K 
122-124 C the stnut Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass, 


We specialize on bands, labels, 

box tops, tickets, stickers, 
and coumercial printing for the 
Textile Trade and kindred indus. 
tries. 


Acme Print Co., Reading, Pa. 


We Can Save Your $ 


33S ESE ee eee 
HIGH GRADE s 

Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring oO 

s SOAPS y-% 
§ fF Red Oil and Olive Oil Crown Soaps —> 


S J. 0. Draper Co. i Pawtucket, 2.1. S&S 


353983933033 
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3. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 
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ORSWELL MILLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


Wa) From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains and 
Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED. in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


Industrial Tape Mills Co. 


“ea jasper and Huntingdon Sts, Phila,, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


SPOOL TAPES. STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS 


Also Sole Manufacturers of 
: SAXON 
, New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape 


Knitting and Weaving 


YARNS 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


22SGC CHESTNUT STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HUGHES FAWCETT 
115 and 117 Franklin St., New York 
Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines 
And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 


Turkey Red Yarns 


LARGE STOCK PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Reels for Cotton “ooueX AN 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CoO., 


2124 to 2130 E. York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fringes, Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics 
Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Meet the require. 


ments of any 
OW ad c cotton, woolen or 
worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, sanciictcrers LOWELL, MASS, 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOX 


The eee Stencil Machine b 


reduced com ait cent cach 


Also 
manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil 
Board. Write 
for prices and 
samples, 


In universal use 
by thousands of 
manufacturers and 


W rue tor catalogue and price list shippers. 


101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A, 


LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., LTD. 


FLAX SPINNERS BELFAST, IRELAND 


Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
LINEN THREADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
T. J. PORTER & SONS 
Selling Agents, Philadelphia 


Large Stocks 
Quick Delivery 


The Ramie Agency Ramie Yarns and Threads 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


HAVE REMOVED 


TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS AT 


New York 


432 FOURTH AVE. 


Corner of 29th St. 
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THE LINEN YARN MARKET 


has been no alte 


ation in pr 
market 


consumption 


the tone of 
Although 


more than keeps pace 


but 


est OTt 


mproving the 


with the restricte 


duction The demand for seem to | 


yarns 


what better, ! there has been no great volume of 


business done from any one particular standpoint 


Spinners seem to be very optimistic, although it is 
] ; 


rd to see why they should be so when they hay 


many idle 1] The 


7 prevalent 
prices have not reached their 
can secure practical] own terms. 
sufficiently 
any of the spinners, but 
tO Maintain pl 
hiot 
high price of raw 
(“A” Quality) 
35s Lea on cones 
50s Lea on 
6os Lea on 
80s Lea on 
gos Lea on 
100s Lea on cones 
110s Lea on cones 


120s Lea on cones 


cones 

cones 

cones 

CONCS ...- . << o 
I 


98 
07 


10 


COTTON MILL NEWS 


North Carolina, Greensboro. Preliminary work 
has been started toward the construction of the 
new buildings for the Revolution Cotton Mills, an- 
nounced late in 1913, and construction contracts 
will soon be awarded. It is expected the enlarge 
ments will be completed and fully equipped during 
the latter part of I9I15 The additions include a 
2-story mill, 500 by 130 feet, for carding and spin 
ning; a I-story mill, 447 by 130 feet, for weaving 
and a 3-story mill, 303 by 130 feet, for bleaching, 
dyeing, finishing and shipping. Other buildings 
for power department, to develop 3,000 h. p., and 
for storage are included in the plan. The new 
equipment will include 130 cards, 40,000 spindles 
and 1,132 looms a: Makepeace & Co., Provi 
dence, R. I., have prepared the plans and specifi 
cations. The Revolution Cotton Mills manufac 
ture cotton flannels on present equipment of 31,000 
ring spindles and 868 looms. E. Sternberger is 
president and buyer; H. Sternberger, treasurer; 
and G. T. Stone, superintendent. The Cone Ex 
port & Commission Co., N. Y., sells the product 


North Carolina, Hope Mills 
being made in the electric 
Hope Mills Mfg. Company 


*North Carolina, Rockingham. Electric 
equipment, including 38 new motors, has been or- 
dered by the Hannah Pickett Mills for the new 
mill building which is to be equipped with 4,500 
spindles and 100 40-inch looms. The new building 
will be finished and the equipment in operation 
about August 1. The Hannah Pickett Mills manu- 
facture wide print cloths. R. L. Steele is presi- 
dent; W. B. Cole, treasurer and buyer; and J. W 
Jenkins, superintendent. 


Improvements art 
power plant of the 


drive 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


Knitting, Weaving and Laces 


Manufacturers 


Erste Deutsche Ramie Gesellschaft 


Emmendingen, Germany 


Sole Agents 


PFALTZ & BAUER, Inc. 


Importers 
300 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE DEPENDABLE 


(OLD STAMPS 


SKETCHES ano SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


MEYERCORD Covmitsonexa 


e & CHICAGO. 
Walter W. Hodgson 


Card Stamping and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 


and French Index 
315 West Lehigh Avenue ~- Philadelphia 


Service! Economy! Convenience! 


The Autophone System 


Gives them. 


We have 


MILL TELEPHONES 


For every class of service. 
Send for Booklet 
Ss. H. COUCH CO. 


174 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wool Year Book 


In one volume are given outlines of woolen yarn 
manufacture, worsted yarn manufacture, on both 
English and French systems, weaving and finishing. 
There are numerous useful calculations, tables, 
recipes, and notes. 400 pages; green flexible leather, 
Price $1.25. 


Catalogue of Textile Books sent free. 
Lord & Nagle Co , Textile I'ublishers 


144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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“Marathon” 


Oak Tanned Belting 
Worsted Aprons 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


1842 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON PRADFORD 
MASS. ENG 


RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MILL SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
“THE ARCADE 


Tees Dash Pot Governors 


For the relief and perfect regula- 
tions of the Dash Pots of Greene & 
Corliss Engines and Ice Ma- 
chines. 

Runs Automatically, load on or off 
Reduces Friction and Noise, Lightens 
the Lifts and makes quick drops. Send 
for circulars. 30 days trial allowed. 

MARCELLUS & TEES 
527 Fairmount Ave, est, 1Sy9 Philadelphia, Pa, 


Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York City 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson, N. Je 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 
Elliot 


Cloth Folder 
and Measurer : 


ELLIOTT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


eee Sh OM 


65 Worth Street, New York 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS 
BLEACHERIES’ 
ETC. ETC 

Send for circular. 
Manufactured by 


[ANUFACTURERS 


99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 


BATE 
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COTTON MILL NEWS 
Work been 


addition to the 
ompany 


Manchester. has 
lation for an 


eag Mfg. C 


Burlington Fifty thousand 

‘th of new preferred stock has been is- 

y the King Cotton Mills Corp. As noted 

several weeks ago, the weaving department of this 

concern is being discontinued and the plant will 

be changed over to a carded hosiery yarn mill with 
new equipment throughout. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Johnston Mfg. 
Company has been closed for a few days while 
new electric motors are being installed. 


North Carolina, 
built to the plant 


Cliffside. An addition is being 
of the Cliffside Mills, manufac- 
turers of staple ginghams, but the company is not 
ready to give out details of the increase. R. R 
Haynes, president of company, has been con- 
sidering for months a plan to develop a 
power and enlarge the plant, 


this 


i 
severai 


orth Carolina, Gastonia. New Equipment is 
‘ installed by the Gastonia Cotton Mig. Com 


yany to replace 


mtract has been 
1ew spindles which wi 
August 1 


old machinery. C 
5,040 ne 


} 
ylaced 


ling about 

*North Carolina, Roxboro. The additional 
equipment to be installed in the Roxboro Cotton 
Mills will not be used for the manufacture of cot- 
ton waste yarn as stated in a previous report. 
They expect to put in additional spindles to make 
their regular lines of cotton yarns from 12s to 14s 
J. A. Long, Jr., is secretary and buyer. 


ll be run- 


North Carolina, Selma. Increases are to be made 
in the capacity of the Selma Cotton Mill which will 
double the production. Next week work will be 
started on the construction of an addition which 
will be completed about October 1, and equipped 
vith 5,280 spindles for making 18s to 24s hosiery 
yarns. It has not been decided whether to drive 
by steam or electric power. The present plant is 

ven by steam power, but electricity may be used 
in the new plant. N. E. Edgerton is president and 
W. H. Call treasurer 


North Carolina, Troy. A number of new cards 
1 roving and spinning frames have been in- 
Smitherman Cotton Mills 

North Carolina, Winston-Salem A small 
amount of preparatory machinery has been ordered 
by the Arista Mills. A contract for 
recently placed. 

Rhode Island, Centreville. The old roof i 
torn off the Centreville Cotton Mill of B. 
Knight preparatory to the building of a 
roof. 


stalled by the 


500 looms was 


THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbon: 
Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty. 
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COTTON MILL NEWS 


Rhode Island, \tucket Work has been B ] 
started on a new $75 ) stor us nd weave e€ t 
shed at the corner of arton and ine St for E fi ° 
Jenckes Spinning , manufactur yf f iciency 


cotton and novel 


and tire fabrics he ildin vill be orie Increased 
high with a saw t roof. The dimensi i]! : 
l ‘7 
be 260 by 200 feet, ¢ Sonstructio trac Jo to 35% 
been awarded the Willm: cilloy Surely this kind of money 
anes te i a ; as Ee a saving interests you? If vou 
cording to plans the r vant proof that Warren’s lul- 
capacity Ol a toreno > 10f 1 good an ley Cover can do this — just pin 
raw materials and the u el I 1 t for this ad to your letterhead and 
mail to us, 
weaving. 


*South Carolina, Goldville. Work was started i The Warren Co., Mfrs. 


May 5 on an addition to the Banna Mig. Com Removed from Chicago to : Chicago Road, NILES, Mich. 
pany, 144 feet long, which is to be equipped wit 

4,096 spindles and 96 looms for weaving 39-inch 

convertible goods The Shand Engineering Com 

pany of Columbia has the construction contract 

In addition the contract has been let for a num 

ber of new houses for operatives. Recently an 

mcrease was made in the capita l 
Banna Mig. Company from $225,000 to 

George M. Wright is president, superi 

and buyer, and J. P. Matthews is treasurer 
Grinnell, Willis & Co., New York City, are the 
selling agents 


SAGINAW 


Manufacturing Company 
*South Carolina, Greenwood The new machi € P 


ery equipment of the Panola Cotton Mills will b nine Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 
in operation by July 1. New York Branch, 88 Warren Street 


. i ait 4 : Chicago Branch, 105-109 North Canal Street 
South Carolina, McColl Che Marlboro Cotton Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities 


Mills have arranged to install considerable new Cable Address: Engrave A B Cand Lieber’s Code 
electric drive equipment including alternating cur 
rent generators and several motors for power dis 
tribution. The contract has been placed with the 


General Electric Company D I xX O N 9 Say 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Georgia, Chickamauga. All of the preparatory 
and spinning machinery in the new cotton mill o GRAPHITE 
the Crystal Springs Bleaching Company is in o 
ation and as yarn is turned out the looms will be CUP Cc; REASE 
started up on cotton bag goods which will be 
verted in the company’s bleachery 

Send for Booklet No. 120. “ Valuable 

Georgia, Elberton. It is reported that the Graphite Products.” 

oe ar : re atthe has — ea Made in JERSEY CITY.N. J. by the 
(S. J Mic st a eee ore JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


ompany and that » plant w 
started up under the name of the Ell n Mfg 
Company. The Home Cotton Mills ut down 
last September. There are 8,400 ring spindles an YOUR REPAIR SHOP 
174 looms which have been operated on drills 


| is notcomplete unless equipped with one of these 


Bit core ie ae te a rare 
Company of King’s Mountain, N. C 
sg ; ce. . \ nf They ent perfect keyseats 
Massachusetts, 1 Ts: 3 in shaftinganywhere. Save 
alle ; iH] ‘ » raciumed naniuit uring time, delays and money. 
Falls ; ee M ‘ have eee Wags ae sa di No. | keyseats shafts to 5 in. 
after a week’s shut down in order ( ive ne diameter. Price with full 
» , . 1 , trike 9 fe, we aC “a set of cutters, $40.00 net. 
help who went out on a strike a fev Ss ag Lae an © dates cecilia tn @ faa. 
chance to return vork. Most of the sloye : : Price, with cutters, $75.00 
took advantage of the opport -_ 
departments w 
plant was cl pal ; : 
W. EA ; é, ; John T. Burr & Son 
. E. Armstrong has accepted the position of 
pao X wae “ 440 Kent Avenue 
BROOKLYN, : N. Y. 


‘ 


ere irted Durit he tim he is Ye Interesting booklet free. 


d number of 1 


overseer of carding at the E. A. Sr: 
turing Co., Rhodhiss, N. C 
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Dodge Service What you want when 


Dodge Warehouse at Mishawaka, Ind., carrying over 200,000 Items of the Dodge Line 
from which Branches and Dealers can draw at any hour or working day in the year 


con a GAY BROTHERS COMPANY, operating the Cav- 

‘Exe did endish Woolen Mills, Cavendish, Vt., dalicand the 

Dodge branch at Boston, 2 p. m. one afternoon for shaft- 

sivemeDoige ing and hangers. The next moming at 10 the material 

was in Cavendish and the moming following was installed 

and in immediate use. Cavendish is 150 miles from Boston. In writ- 
ing the Boston branch, Gay Brothers say : 


‘‘Allow us to congratulate you on your promptness in filling our 


order. Will remember you in the future when we need anything in 


your line.’ 


The message from Gay Brothers was an emergency order. They needed the 
equipment quick and we fixed them out in double quick time. This is a service we offer 
to all our customers. Access today, tomorrow, now—to the largest stock of pulleys, 
hangers, pillow blocks, bearings, collars, couplings, clutches, shafting, etc., in the United 
States, and quality goods at that. What the Red Cross is to the world in time of 
need, just so is the Diamond D to the disabled manufacturer. 

It is Dodge Service plus Quality that has made our trade mark pre-eminent in 
the industrial field. There is a record back of every argument we make for your 
business. There is reliability, dependableness, honesty in every article we make. 
There is satisfaction— and what is more gratifying than a satisfied customer. 

Get in touch with the Dodge way of doing things. Write, wire or phone the 
nearest branch on your next transmission requirements. 


Dodge Manufacturing Company 
Everything for the Mechanical Transmission of Power 


Office and Works ° - Mishawaka, Indiana 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CINCINNATI ATLANTA PITTSBURGH 
At-Once \ 815 Arch St. 139 Purchase St. 128 W. Third St. 28S. Forsyth St. 337 Second Ave. ’ At-Once 
Service ) CHICAGO NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. { Service 
Stations 214 S. Clinton St 21 Murray St. lw N. Third St. 408 N. Fourth St. 4th and Lovejoy Sts, Stations 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARN MARKETS 
Many 


yarns ar 
were taken 
the spinners 
Business 


new 


( upi d 


1S 


quiet 


specially interesting 


extremely firm and 
mills is toward an 


past few months ther 


about five cents pound 


Bradford 


adford 
or fot 


pt r 
yari S 


ir cents per 


po 


cient orders unfinished 


weeks they naturally are 


business except at advanced prices 


40s, I/2 blood 
and twist 


are some inquiries tor 2 


Les as 
1/30s high 1/4, 40s double 


also some solid blacks and mixes; the 


There 


and 2 


yarns, 


se inquairie 


coming chiefly from the m wear trade, while 


the dress goods manufacturers, with the exception 


of a few, are short of orders. No 


coming in’ at this time from that trade 


are 


inquiries 


Spinners of worsted knitting yarn are busier 
than the woolen spinner, as the bulk of the orders 


booked ¢ 


yarns, the counts being used are 2/16s to 2 


1/4 blood, 1/2 3/8 blood. The 
grades are used for men’s and boys’ sweaters and 


blood 


which the knitters have all for worsted 


in 


20S 


and 1/4 and 3/8 


the 1/2 grade enters mostly into infants’ 


r these yarns 


and ladies’ goods. The contracts to 


were placed early in the year and run 
until midsummer before they are exhausted 


Report has it that foreign spinners of wi 


to make 
market 


yarns are a strenuous assault upon 


American during the coming season 


high counts from 40s to 70s it is said that 
pric 


they 


offering their yarns much below tl quo 


IN PRICE VORSTED YARN 


BRADFORD SPUN YARN 
2/16 
2/16 
2/16 
2/12 


2/20 


Ingrain (black) 
Ingrain (light grey) 
Ingrain (white) 

to 2/16 low common 
to 2/24 low 1/4 .. 
to 2/25 1/4 blood 

to 2/28 1/4 blood 

I ‘4 BIOOG . 6s+- 

3/8 blood 

3/8 blood 

3/8 blood 

3/8 blood 

1/2 blood 

delaine 

TN sia cs sinees .. 1024- 
Australian 
Australian 
2/60 Australian 
3/30 and 3/32 luster 
3/36 luster .. 


/3 
2/36 
2/40 
2/40 
2/50 
2/40 
2/50 


1.05 

1.02% 
I.10-1.12Y% 

1.1714-1.20 


sessees 95-97% 
I.10-1.12% 


KNITTING YARNS 
Dyed and Bleached—Bradford System 


2/7s straight 1/4 blood 75-77% 

2 and 3 ply 1os-15s straight 1/4 blood .. 7714-80 

2 and 3 ply 16s-20s straight 1/4 blood .. 77%-80 
and 3 ply 20s-24s straight 1/4 blood .... 80-82% 
and 3 ply 24s-28s straight 1/4 blood 8214-85 
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Kdward Jefferson & Brother 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Worsted Machinery 


117-123 South 2d Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


William Whitman Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTONand WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


MINERVA MILLS 


Spinners of WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting 
In the Grey and in all colors and mixtures 
Philadelphia Office: 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 
Miils and Office: Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


J. B. Jamieson 


77 Summer St., Boston 


Imported Worsted Yarns 


For Knit Goods, Men’s Wear 
and Dress Goods 


HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns 
Bradford Spun Yarns 
Woolen Yarns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


Woolen :a4«Merino 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


OTTO KUNZE 


30 Church St., Room 501, New York City 


Our Specialty: Fibre Covered Shuttles 
Of Every Description 


Samples sent on application 
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FRENCH SPUN YARN 


1/20 1/4 blood 

1/20 high 1/4 .. 

1/20 3/8 aa 

1/20 high 3/8 .... 

1/20 1/2 blood 

I/ 30 1/2 blood .. 

1/40 1/2 blood .. 

1/50 delaine 

1/40 Australian 

1/50 Australian .... 

1/60 Australian .... 

1/70 Australian ....... 

For two ply knitting 
above prices. 

For two ply weaving yarns add 7 1/2c. additional 
to above prices. 


. additional to 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO YARNS—FINE ONE- 
HALF BLOODS 


Standard Grade 


I 50/50 White Merino Cop .. 

I 530/50 White Merino Cop on 

I so/so White Merino Cop .........02..<. 
I 60/40 White Merino Cop .............. 
I 60/40 White Merino Cop .............+. 
I 60/40 White Merino Cop ....... 
I 70/30 White Merino Cop .... 
1/30 70/30 White Merino Cop .. 

1/40 70/30 White Merino Cop 

1/20 80/20 White Merino Cop 

1/30 80/20 White Merino Cop 

1/40 80/20 White Merino Cop 

Sliver and Sanitary Mixes .. 

“oning on 1/20 .. 


. more 
. more 
. more 

more 


( 
Coning on 1/30 
( 


‘oning on 1/40 .... 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


len and merino yarn spinners today are not 


yusy, and not much activity looked for 


irly in July when old contracts will expire. 


trade will come 


s little doubt but that the 
| into the market for goods. No samples 


yr called for as the yarns used will be the 
» supplied on initial orders, such as 


2/20 to 2/23 cut in colors, Oxfords and some 


bleaches. The trade will continue depressed 


double 


until duplicate orders are received Prices are 


firm with no anticipation of being lowered at an 


early date, as the raw stock market is extremely 


high and spinners who are now making concessions 


in their prices in an endeavor to stimulate busi 


ness, will quickly raise their quotations when the 


demands for yarns begin to come in. 


[he prices quoted in our schedule may seem 


somewhat high when compared with the prices of- 


fered by some spinners who are making cuts in 


their prices in a strenuous effort to secure busi 


’ 1 
tiy at a IOss 


9 fre quen 
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WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


2/20 Light Grey Mixed ....80% 20% 
2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .90% 57\%4-60 
2/20 Light Grey All Wool ........ 62% 
2/20 Colored All Wool = 60 
2/20 Bleached 6214-65 
SIGS BIORCNOd nk ik cca ccce 6714-70 
2/20 Bleached All Wool ....... 70-7214 
2/23 Colored All Wool 624-65 
2/23 Bleached 90/10 6714-70 
2/23 Bleached All Wool 72-75 
2/25 Light Giey Mixed All Wool 80-8214 
2/25 Bleached All Wool 


52-55 


THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


Trade is quiet, but prices are firm. Shoddy 
manufacturers as a rule are buying in small lots to 
cover immediate requirements. A few buyers who 
asked for large lots 
found a decided stiffening of prices. This 


market conditions Che 


have quotations on have 


shows 
the inherent strength of 
foreign demand for rags is steady. Spinners art 
buying but little stock, either in the form of rags 
Wool waste general dull- 
ness, prices being firm, particularly for the better 
[he cotton 


or shoddy shares the 


grades of stock. waste trade is par- 
ticularly dull and quotations are higher in sym 
pathy with the raw cotton market. The exports 
of woolen rags from Boston, Philadelphia and New 


York 


for March and April were as follows: 

Month lbs 
\pril, 1914 .. 1,519,055 
March, 1914 1,665,970 .. 
ADTU, 1919 .ssesa 

SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS 

White yarn, best all wool 

White knit, all wool, best fin 

White, knit, No. 2 

Light yarn, extra fine 

New pure indigo blue 


Value 
950,270 
05,223 


2,310,291 69.848 


Merino 
Fine light, all wool 
Medium light, all wool . 
Fine black, all wool ... 
Fine dark, all wool, be 
Medium dark, all wool, 
Red knit stock, strictly all we 
Red flannel, all wool aie « Keates 
Dark Blue for hosiery, strictly all 
NG, t a. 
Dark blue for hosier 
No. 2 ’ 


NEW WOOLEN RAGS 


Fine merchant tailors 
Choice light colors 
Browns 

Blac ks 

Blues shaw 

Fine dark .... 
Medium dark 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


Black 


Blue 


Very light 
Mixe d 
slack 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 


Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 
Old red flannels 

Old blue flannels 
Old plaids 

White stockings 

Clear dark hoods 
Light hood stock 


A. F. Brannon has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Roanoke Rapids Cotto 
Mill, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. He was formerly 
employed at the Swift Manufacturing Co. at 
Columbus, Ga. 


John H. Grady, dyeing for Gerald 
Cooper, mercerizer, dyer and bleacher of yarns at 
Providence, R. I., has tendered his resignation 


He will be succeeded by Andrew Bray, who comes 
rom Willimantic, Conn. 


overseer oO! 


Heywood Ramsden has accepted the position of 
overseer of finishing at the Wakefield Mills Co., 
Wakefield, R. I. He comes from Stafford, Conn. 


Interruption 
of Production 


is recognized by textile mill operators as 


the most costly element of repairs. 


Allis-Chalmers 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are so liberally designed and so sturdily 
constructed that they will operate for years 
without need of repairs providing they are 
properly supplied with oil while in. ser- 
vice. 


**Motors for all drives’’ 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 
Power and Electrical Equipments 
Milwaukee - Wisconsin 


For all Canadian business refer to 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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Dependable Yarns for All-Silk and Silk-Mixture 
Goods 


Hundreds of prominent manufacturers of silk and silk-mixture goods have 
found it profitable to use and continue to use 


Cheney Sille Yarns 


as the basis of their products. "These manufacturers are putting out quality goods and naturally require 
quality yarns. No better proof of the quality of Cheney Silk Yarns can be found than the fact that such manu- 
facturers have sufficient confidence to buy them regularly and place their own names on the finished product. 


Resist dyed yarns for cross dyeing of woolen mixtures, special silks for electrical and insulation purposes, 
and all other specials or staples delivered promptly. Quotations and samples gladly sent. 


HENE' 
Sirxs” 


are of superior quality, and include practically every kind of goods made of silk—whether for 
dresses, millinery, decoration or upholstery, the haberdasher or manufacturer, man or woman. 


CHENEY BROTHERS Silk Manufacturers 4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—AII silk and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 

— WORKS: 

Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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THE SILK MARKET 


“L- 
ke 


from Japan much be 


only in small 


Europea 
nd Extra Classica 
lassical Italian 12 
( Ss It in 2 gz 2 
The silk business 1 Best No. 1 Italian 13/15 24/26... 
; to a good fall business. It stated that yard 60 days’ I 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Quills, Beams 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: Providence Office: 
538-40 N. Third St. Howard Building 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPook. TAPES A SPECIALTY 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION OFFICE AND MILL /.LLEGHENY AVE. AND EMERALD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Spun Silk Yarns 


For All Purposes 


SILIK NOULS 


Champlain Silk Mills 


500 Driggs Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICES : MILLS: 
New York, 38 East 25th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prov., R. I., Industrial Trust Bldg. Whitehall, N. Y. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa, New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St,, Nicetown 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. Boston Office, 78 Chauncey St. 


SILK CITY WARPING CO. 


No. 167 Ward Street, Paterson, N. J. 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO NEW YORK OFFICE, 
CARE E. GERLI & CO., 19 E. 27th STREET 
All Frames Equipped with Latest Improvements, Particularly 
We. R. Oscillating Reed Motion, 
The Latter Assuring Complete Relief to Strain on Silk 
GOODS FULLY INSURED BY FIRE. PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. , 
Raw Silk Warping a Specialty. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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SILK MARKET 


CR yr A SSS PER cS SS SEES NN RE eS, 


Japan 

Filature Kansai Extra Extra 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 
Filature Shinshu Extra 13/15 . 
Filature Kansai Best No. 1 13/15 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 
Filature Shinshu 13/15 .... 
Oe | eer 
Rereels No. 1% 13/16 
eS Perr eer 

6 months’ basis 


. 4.05-4.10 
. Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


China 
Canton XXA 14/16 (New Silk) 
Centon XXB 14/196 ... 02.05: cae 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Horse ... 
Isatlee Kuh Kee Mars No. 1.......... 
Tussah Filature 8 Cocoon No. 1-2 .... 
6 months’ basis 


SPUN SILK 


Manufacturers are 


OH 
re 
un 


& + 
= NEWS 


= Dd wWw Ww 
> “I tv 
wmnuw 
' ' 
Pow cw & 
oOomuM 


mn 
° 


busy and behind in their 


orders, even at the ten cents a pound advance 


which occurred last month. It is predicted that 
much spun silk will be used the coming season, 
but no further advance in prices is expected 


Prices are quoted below: 


60/2 
50/2 
40/2 
30/2 
20/ 2 
10/2 


3.80 
3-70 
3-00 
3-45 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 


The artificial silk manufacturers are 
through a period of dullness 
fact that mills are over-stox 
will soon change, as much 
in the near future. Prices are quoted below, wl 
are a little lower than our ist 


passing 
[his is due to the 
ked. [his condition 


artificial silk will be used 


report 


150 Deniers First Quality European 
150 Deniers Second Quality Euro 


150 Deniers English A 3c 


i 


150 Deniers English B.—Bleached .. 
150 Deniers English C sleached ... 
50 Deniers Elberield Raw wac 
so Deniers Chardonette Natural .. 


Pennsylvania, Lebanon. The new Cumberland 
Silk Company, located at 12th and Walnut Sts., 
has started operations with 18 hands. Alexander 
Bruenn, formerly of Catasauqua, heads the new 
‘ompany [he incorporation of this concern was 
recently noted with capital stock of $15,000. Broad 


silks are 


A. P. Villa & Bros. 


Raw, Thrown 
and Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams. Hosiery Silk 
on Cones 


being woven 


Societa per la Filatura dei Cascami di 
Seta, Milan (Italy) 
Cascami Silk Spinning Company of 
America 


‘*Cascami”’ 


Schappe, Spun Silk, Cordonnets for 
Sewing in Skeins—on Cops—Spools 
—Cones— Beams. 

In Gray or Dyed. 

Special attention to regularity of sizes. 


A. P. Villa & Bros. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada 
Emmett Building, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 


Tel. 10080 Madison Square Mills; Passaic, N. J- 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


MINDLIN & ROSENMAN 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Our Specialty; 
DYED SILK FOR THE KNITTING TRADE 
on cones and tubes 


RAW and THROWN SILK, ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Mercerized and Cotton Yarns, Yarns and Threads 


121 Mercer Street, New York 


Factory and Dyehouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CONSULTING SILK SPECIALIST 


JAMES CHITTICK 
122 EAST 25th STREET, - NEW YORK 


Advice Given on Mill Matters, 
s, and on Textile Questions 
ofevery kind 


Mill Properties Reported On 


Costs Calculated 
Damaged Goo 


Also Author and Publisher of the Book 
“Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems” 


5580 pages 9x6, price $2.80 delivered 


Deals with all phases of Manufacturing, 
ing, Financing, etc. Prospectus sent 


Distribut. 
on request. 


LUDWIG LITTAUER 
Tram, THROWN SILK, Organzine. 
ARTIFICIAL OR WOOD SILK. 


Plain, Gassed, Mercerized, Prepared and other Cotton 
Yarns. Polished and Glazed Threads and Yarns. Mohair 
and Worsted, Tinsel and Turkey Red Yarns. 
Best Quality Harness Twine 
109 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 
Silk Throwing Mills BOONV ILLE and YONKERS. N, Y 


.R 
iN 
Ss 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


1.A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Alexander Smith @ Son 
Warping and Winding 
on Commission 


Work Done on Frames with Swiss Motion 
All Goods Fully Insured 


Raw Silk Warping a Specialty 
Cor. Front and Ferry Streets EASTON, PA, 


United States Conditioning & Testing Company 
Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning 


Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 


Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson St., (cor. Chariton St.) 
NEW YORK 


D.E. Douty,Mgr. F.G.Boye,Supt. K, B. Lamb, Chem. Eng. 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, - BOSTON 


Fr. ROLKER 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street, New York 


Importer and Dealer in all kinds of 


RAW SILK 


In the Skein or on the Beam. Tel. Mad. Sq. 8868 
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SILK MILL NEWS 
New Mills. 


Massachusetts Lawrence Man 
been started in the small silk plant equipped a at 616 
Essex St. by Henry Bauer, and lines of broad 
ilks and mercerized brocaded novelties are being 
manufactured on twelve operstang by elec- 
tric power. Mr. Bauer is manager and buyer and 
will sell the product to jobbers 

New Jersey, P 
name of 


facturin has 


looms, 


aterson. Cohen & Rines is the 
a new broad silk plant located at 99 River 


10 looms 


Jersey, Pat n. The partn 

S. K. S. Silk Company, located in the New 

ll Mill, have decided to s« parate One of them 

continue the S. K. S. Silk Company and the 
will start a new silk company in the 


it the rner of River and Bridge 


rs composing 


Pennsylvania voca ohn 


superintende if : ci 

& C. K. Eagl ic., and his son 

the new silk throwing mill in Avoca which is 
being built by local business men. The factory 
will feet and will be equipped with 
4,000 spindles for throwing a special line of crepe 
silk Mr. amsey has mows = Avoca He for 
merly lived ullipsburg, N. J 


will oper- 


be 5O by 100 


Pennsylvania, Doylestown. Several car loads 
of materia] to be used in the construction of the 
new silk mill have arrived. The new project = 
headed by John Schwartz, Jr., of Philadelphia, and 
details have been given previously. 

A company has been 
Lehighton Silk 
$8,000 to estab- 
third floor 


Pennsylvania, Lehighton. 
chartered under the name of the 
Mills, Inc. with capital stock of 
lish a broad silk weaving plant on the 
of the Carbon Silk Mill. As noted in a previous 
réport 75 looms will be installed for the weaving 
of broad silks and employment will be given to 
about 50 hands. The incorporators of the new 
company are Joseph Zubow, of J. Zubow & Co., 
57 E. oth St., N. Y. City; Anna K. Ott, and Abra- 
ham Salzberg, Paterson, N. J. J. Zubow & Com 
pany will be the selling agents. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. For the present all the 
product of the new silk mill of Charles Steiner 
will be taken by Stunzi Sons Silk Company, Inc., 
for whom Mr. Steiner was, until recently, superin- 
tendent and manager. The new plant is at Reed 
and Elm Sts., and will have equipment of 360 spin- 
dles and 50 broad silk looms. Manufacturing will 
be started in May. It is expected that 25 addi- 
tional looms will be installed soon after the initial 
equipment is running smoothly. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Massachusetts, Taunton. The first installment 
of 50 new looms ordered by the Taunton River 
Mills has been received. The balance of the order 
will be received shortly and placed in operation at 
as early a date as possible. Silk and silk and 
cotton dress goods are manufactured on present 
equipment of 450 looms. D. G. Dery of Allen- 
town, Pa., is president, treasurer and buver 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


Connecticut, Putnam. New machinery equip- 
ment being installed by the Eureka Silk Mfg 
Company, manufactureis «1 sewing silk, machine 
twist and embroidery silk-, includes 8 spinners, 2 
doublers, 1 reel and 1 stretcher 


Massachusetts, Fall River. Albert E. Fawcett, 
treasurer and manager of the Fawcett Silk Com- 
peny which was established at 189 Stafford Road 
a few months ago, advises that he has no interest 
in the New Bedford silk mill project. On the 
other hand Mr. Fawcett expects to incorporate the 
Fawcett Silk Company, capital stock of $15,000, and 
add 1,000 new spindles and 36 new looms, bringing 
the equipment up to 1,276 spindles and 60 looms 
for making dress silks. New capital is now being 
subscribed and all but $2,000 «! the required 
amount has been pledged. 


New Jersey, Franklin. It is announced that 
Frose & Van Riper, Inc., of Paterson, have closed 
the branch plant at Franklin to make alterations 
and that a lot of new machinery is being installed 
In earlier reports it was stated that the plant had 
been shut down indefinitely, 


New Jersey, Paterson. Blake Bros. & Govin 
have just added a number of new looms and ex 
pect to make a still further increase in the near 
future. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Cohen & Cohen, until 
lately located on Lyons St., have dissolved part- 
nership. One partner has taken half the looms 
and is located at 15 N. 2nd St., and the other is 
located at Jackson and Taylor Sts. with 14 broad 
silk looms. Six looms will be added to the latter’s 
equipment at once. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Newark Silk Com 
pany has just added 10 very wide box looms, mak- 
ing a total of 48 looms in the plant. A further ad- 
dition may be made in the fall. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Space in the Waverly 
Mill has been leased by the Tynan Throwing Com- 
pany and their plant will be moved from the Dale 
Mill, where they have been located for many 
years, to the Waverly Mill. As noted in another 
part of this issue the Tynan Throwing Company 
has purchased the throwing machinery of John 
Hand & Sons, Inc., at Wilmington, Del., and is 
installing this with the original equipment in the 
Waverly Mill 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Details of the new 
machinery equipment to be installed in the addi- 
tion to the plant of Samuel J. Aronsohn, at E. 18th 
St. and roth Ave., have not been worked out but 
it is probable that 100 new looms will be added 
The new mill will cover a lot 184 by 58 feet and 
will be 4 stories high, and it is to be completed 
by August 15. About 30,000 square feet of space 
in the addition will be occupied by Samuel J. 
Aronsohn, and the remaining space will be rented 
to other manufacturers. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Samuel Pollock, a man- 
ufacturer of broad silks, will move his plant from 
22 Paterson St. to the Harding Mill, Straight St., 
in the near future, and will add nine more looms, 
civing a total equipment of 35 looms. 


SILK MILL NEWS 


PORTABLE 
Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four 
or five in lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls 
and barrels. Utilizes all your storage 
space, Safe, Simple and Practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate 
by hand, electricity or pneumatic power. 


Full information upon request. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


413 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 


“WILLIAM §=SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St, Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 


Special Machinery Built, 


General Machinery Repairs, 


Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


DRONSFIELD’S 
Patent 
Automatic 


Roll 
Calender 


Every Spinning Mill should possess this machine for 
periodically caiendering leather covered rolls. 

RESULTS: Better Spinning! Fewer Broken 
Ends! Economy in Roll Covering! 


Supplied by any of the leading 
Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, ass. 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 


Everything in White Goods. 
Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 


JOHN MacMANUS, Manager CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE WEAWVER’S FRIEND 


Ir Borts Tux. PENETRATES THE Warps. INCREASES BREAKING 
STRENGTH. Tuer STANDARD SIZING AND FINISHING STARCH FOR 


TweELvE YEARS. A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
THE KBEV ER STARCH CO. 
COLUMBUS - =- OHIO 


“TERN AGENT - - - D. H. WALLACE, 8&8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN AGENT - - JAMES H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


INDEMNITY 


For Loss of 
Profits 
Commissions 


Use and 


Occupancy 
on acceptable 


Protected Plants 


at the 
Minimum Rate 


2 HOME si von 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
Organized 1853 MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST, 


Cash Capital, 86,000,000 
ASSETS, January 1, 1914 $33,139,915.81 
LIABILITIES (Except Capital) 17,066,896.12 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS... 17,873,019.69 


Losses Paid Since Organization over ..... . .145,000,000.00 


Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
for the consideration of such business. 

OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 
distributing plant. Correspondence invited by the 

DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 
56 Cepar Srreet, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


cétic, 100 lbs 
Citric lomesti 
Copperas 
Oxalic 
Sulphuric, 66 
Muriatic, 18 
Tartaric crystal 


Miscellaneo 


crystal 


s earth, powdered, tol 


| 


chlorate, crystals 


‘id, picric 

t inn . { 
Albumen, egg 

blood 
\niline 

salt 
Alizarine 
Bichromat< 


Bichromaté 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ONTARIO AND LAWRENCE STS.,-PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Skeins, Cones, Tubes 
and Warps 


Peter B. McmMANus, Pres, and Treas. 


Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. 


Western Representative, 
E. G. HARPER, 
701 Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Joun McManus, Vice-Pres 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND siieian OF 


COTTON YARNS 


IN SKEIN, AND LONG AND SHORT 


CHAIN WARPS 

FAST COLORS A SPECIALTY 
Daily Capacity 20 Tons 

FAST COLORS AND BLACK FOR 
WORSTED TRADE 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. |. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


Successors to 


CLOBE DYE WORKS co., R. Greenwood & Bault 


DYERS 
BLEACHERS “4” 


MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 


Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 


For Embossing and Other Calenders. 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 


55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


(ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) 


BLEACHER 


Of Turki+h Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, 
Cotton Hosiery and Tapes. 


2558-2564 N« ath 3rd St. 2557-2563 Orianna St., PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 2557 Orianna Street. Cc orresponde nee Solicited, 


{40 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY 


Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadelphia 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, on tubes 
or balls (our Fast Biack will please you). 


T. HOPKINSON, Prop’r and Mgr. G. W. HoPpKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 
Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties, Better work, prompter, better service ‘than you get elsewhere, 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., "s's PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


New Jersey, Paterson The Irving Silk Com- s ae 
pany, now located in the Harding Mill, has leased Printing Rollers 
space in the Rodgers Mill on Van Houten St., and ‘ 
will add 20 more looms, giving a total equipment Singe Plates 
oe and Sheets 
cS A 6 BR IE AES 


New York, Amsterdam It is reported the 
Amsterdam plant of Julius Kayser & Co. will be 


enlarged during the summer and that plans have Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


been prepared for the erection of a building 250 

feet long by 50 feet wide, 3 stories in height, to New Bedford, Mass. 
adjoin the present plant. It is stated this will en- 

able the concern to practically double the present 
output in Amsterdam. The contract is expected OUR CUARANTEE: 

to be let within a few days as it is hoped to have SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
the new building ready for occupancy this fall 

This is the only enlargement projected among the 

manufacturers of Amsterdam so far as known with 

the exception of the large concrete dyehouse now 

in course of construction for Stephen Sanford & 

Sons, Inc. 


*New York, Binghamton. Early reports of the 
increase to be made by the Chenango Silk Com- 
pany were exaggerated. The plans call for an 
additional story on the office building, 44 by 4o 
feet, which will cost about $3,000 or $4,000. 


New York, Gloversville. The new mill being 
erected on Washington St. for the Normandie 
Silk Mills, Inc., will be 40 feet wide and 75 feet 
long, 3 stories high, and will be constructed so 
that enlargements can be made as the further 
growth of the business warrants. A boiler of 80 
h. p. will be installed for steam for the dye house 
and for the heating plant.. Under the management 
of L. E. Winnie this new concern has been placed 
on an efficient and profitable basis in a few months You Save Enough Insurance 
and the temporary quarters which the company oc- to Pay for the Equipment 


; 80 it costs you NOTHING t« 
cupies have been outgrown. Mr. Winnie has had ' CAN WAT HMAN'S CLOCK Pulls fm 
a number of years experience in manufacturing 


by all insurance companies. We e 
y i B . 1uip factorie 
. - with Fire Alarms, Signals, ete., also Employee's 
jersey silk cloth for gloves and underwear which ; Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
\ awe ie ; mae ; paw me System consists of Master Regulat fic 
the produc t of the wormandie Mills iB 5 ' with secondary electrie clocks thronghoutthe ent 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars, 


New York, Matteawan Ludwig Littauer has : : s 
purchased the manufacturing property recently Pettes & Randall Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 
occupied by an air brake company and it is re 


orted ll remodel and remove his Matteaw:z 
ported will remodel it and remove hi oo te The Chicago Portable Watchman’s Clock 


plant to the new questes S his change ab Gave Approved by the National Roard of Fire Under- 
larger manufacturing spac« Silk throwing of writers and accepted by all Insurance Companies 
organzine and tram is carried on in the Mattea The Perfection of Watchman’s Detector Service 
wan plant of Ludwig Littauer on 10,000 spindles Simple, Efficient, Tamper-proof, Durable 
The New York office is at 107 Greene St : WATCHMAN’S CLOCK AND SUPPLY CO. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown Excavating for the § CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
foundation for a new mill for Kaltenbach & Ste- 

phens has been started This latest addition will 

be 76 by 360 feet, 1 story high. Joseph P. Snyder For Perfect and eee pee ghee Speck 
has the contract for the foundation and will push pe. mins gency sober lagi 


the work to completion as rapidly as possible. A CRYSTAL SPECK DYE 


Newark concern has the contract for the con Covers all vegetable and other specks. 
struction of the building. Kaltenbach & Stephen Does not stain white silk threads in goods, 
manufacture narrow ribbons and have plants at Worden Chemical Works 
Allentown and Newark. 4 Cedar Street, New York 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS 
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Mississippi River Power Company, Keokuk, Iowa 
Engineers: ‘The Stone & Webster Corporation, Boston 
Roofers: St. Louis Roofing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


On the great Keokuk Power-house 


Roof is the best at amy price. It would have 


HE mighty Mississippi has been 
dammed at Keokuk, lowa. Under 
enormous power-house pictured 
above, the Father of Waters is now per- 
force spinning vast turbines with the 
power of 150,000 horses. 


the 


The entire enterprise is a triumph of modern 
engineering skill. Quality has been the first 
consideration in everything. 

And the same engineering skill that harnessed 
the waters and constructed the foundation se: 
lected a Barrett Specification Roof as the build- 
ing’s crown. 


How did it happen that a comparatively inex- 
pensive roof was chosen for so monumental a 
building? Because The Barrett Specification 


Special Note 


been used if it had cost ¢wice as much. 


Such a roof will probably last twenty years or 
more without a cent of expense for maintenance. 
Its unit cost, which is the thing that modern 
engineering science considers, is abouta quarter 
of a cent per foot per year of service, a lower 
figure than that for any other type of roof. 


The Barrett Specification prescribes with pre- 
cision the materials to use and the method of 
application, thus furnishing a basis for competi- 
tive bidding that is fair tothe conscientious con- 
tractor,and providing means for insuring correct 
workmanship and materials. Include it verba- 
tim in your own building specifications and you 
are assured of the best roof at the lowest price. 


Booklets on request. 


We advise incorporating in plans fhe full wording of The Barrett Specification in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. If 


any abbreviated form is desired, how- 


ever, the following is suggested: 
ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof, laid as directed in printed Specification, revised 
August 15, 1gi1, using the materials specified, and subject to the inspection requirement, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 


Philadel! phia 


New York Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 


St. Louis 


Kansas City Cleveland 


Seattle Birmingham 


THE PATERSON MFG CO., Lip. wh 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


S 
SQ 


Vancouver 


St.John, N.B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. 8. 


S MQ AA 
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MILL STOCKS Weetamor Ceseseue e. : 5714 
NEW BEDFORD MILLS ee 


Acushnet Mill ........ Pa dering 6 THERN MILLS 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com 
3eacon Mig. Co.. pid. 
Booth Mig. Co., com 


Spinning 


Booth Mfg Co., pid “bee a : pI bree is Settee. 
Bristol Mfg. Co ee 
Butler Mfg. Co 

Co., pid 


Butler Mig. 
City Mig. Co 
Dartmouth Mig., com, 
Dartmouth Mig., pfd 
Gosnold Mig Co. pid 
Grinnell Mig. Co 
Holmes Mfg. Co., 
Holmes Mfg. Co 
Kilburn 
Manomet a 
Nashawena Mill .. 
N. B. Cotton Mills, cor 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd 
Nonquitt Spinning Ci 
Nield Mill 
Page Mill 
Pierce Mil! 
Pierce Bros., Ltd 
Potomska Mills 
Quissett Mills, con 
Quissett Mills, pid 
Sharp Mig. ( 1 
Sharp Mfg. ( 
Soule Mill 
laber Mills ... 
Wamsutta Mills 
Whitman Mills 

FALL 


American Linen 
Arkwright 
Barnard 

Bourne a 
Border City Mfg 
( ha c ** 
Conanicut 
Davol - 

Flint 

Granite 
Hargraves 

King Philip 
Laurel Lake 
Lincoln 

Luther 
Merchants 
Mechanics 
Narragansett 
Osbor1 

Pocasset 
Richard Borden 
Sagamore ; 
Seaconnet 
Shove 

Stafford 
Tecumseh 
Union Cotton 
Wampanoag 
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Carbazol Wool Green S Pat 


This is a new, fast, easily levelling and eco- 
nomical dyestuff for the dyeing of medium and 
dark shades of green on wool, and is of par- 
ticular interest to dyers of carpet and rug yarns, 
or wherever a full, rich, bright green is desired. 


This product is found to be of considerable ir- 
portance as a shading color, and for this reascn 
is to be recommended where an acid dyeing 
green is the basis of a compound shade. 


Cassella Color Company 


BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS, 
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ER RS a ee a ee a hae bx Oe 
Poe, W. F., Manufacturing Co 
Riverside Manufacturing Co 
Roanoke Mills 

Salisbury 

Saxon 

Spartan 

POKAWSY =<... 
Union-Buffalo, 1st pfd 
Union-Buffalo, 2d pfd 
Warren Mig. Co., com. 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd 
Washington Mills 
Washington Mills, pid 
Woodside Mills Co., com, 
Woodside Mills Co., pid. .. 
Woodside Mills Co., guar 
Watts ee. Gna ib cm 
Williamson 

Ware Shoals 

Whitney 

Wiscasset 

W oodruff 

Woodlawn 

Young Hartsell 


PERSONALS. 


Ernest Broke, designer at the Paton Manufac 
turing Co., Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada, has r 
signed his position with that company. 


John Moriarty has accepted the position of 


superintendent of the Baltic Mill, American 
Woolen Co., Enfield, N. H He comes n 
Raritan, N. J. 


James Munn has been appointed manager of thi 
Lowe Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


Clifton Corley has been appointed superintend 
ent of the Necronsett Mills, Inc., Cumberland 
a 

Daniel Furlong has been appointed overseer of 
carding at the Lincoln Woolen Co., Camden, M« 


E. E. Grant, overseer of weaving at the Cana 
dian Cottons, Ltd., Cornwall, Ont., Canada, has 
resigned his position with that company to return 
to the N. E. States. 


F. A. Gunther, overseer of carding at the Baltic 
Mill, American Woolen Co., Enfield, N. H., has 
severed his connection with that company 


Andrew B. French, for the past twenty-five 
years chief engineer at the Fall River Iron Works, 
Fall River, Mass., has severed his connection with 
that company. 


Thomas Barrett, Jr., president of the Langley 
Manufacturing Co., Langley, S. C., has severed his 
connection with that company. He was also con- 
nected with the Aiken Manufacturing Co. at Bath, 
S. C., and the Seminole Manufacturing Co. at 
Clearwater, S. C. 

J. W. Roberts, superintendent of the Broad 
River Mill, Blacksburg, S. C., died at his home 
in that city March 29 of Bright’s disease His 
widow and four children survive him 


MILL STOCKS 


Wrisley’s 
Soaps 


For All Textile Purposes 


All of our Textile Soaps are 
scientifically compounded of 
best possible selected ingre- 
dients. They are 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 


and every lot thoroughly tested 
before leaving our plant, 
Write for samples and prices, 
stating kind desired. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO, 


Textile Dept. 
Chicago, IIL, U.S.A, 


Degrease Your Wool 


and Save up to 3c a Pound 


Degreasing has many advantages over 
washing with soap and alkali—in addi- 
tion to saving 1% to 3 cents a pound. 


The actual cost of the degreasing operation 


By the Stabler Process 


including labor, interest, depreciation, 
etc., is more than covered by the market 
value of the grease recovered. 

The Stabler Process puts the wool in a 
lustrous, lofty condition that is ideal for 
manufacturing. It is made more elastic, 
Stronger and takes dyestuff more effect- 
ively than when washed by soap and alkali 


A LARGER AND BETTER PRODUCTION 
AT LESS COST 


Write for further details 


OWEN STABLER 
21 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Maerten’s Water Current Wool Washing Machine 
No FORKS 
Increased yield of fibre 
Uniform delivery to the squeeze rolls 
Production per machine, 2000 to 3000 lbs. per hour 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
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All Strengths 
All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents for 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 


Northwich, England. 


American 


Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
meet the exacting conditions of all 
TEXTILE requirements. 


We also install WATER SOFTENERS 
of any coped to purify water for 
every TEX oo Peeneng the 
prevention of scale 


American Water Softener Co., 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘a LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 


Chlorazol Brilliant 


Blues 
Brightest Blues on the Market 


Cross Dye Blacks BX & RX Cross Dye Yellow D 
Cross Dye Browns 2R, 4R, 6R, D 
Fast to Milling, Loupe: and Cross Dyeing 


Read Holliday & Sons, Limited 


11 Gold Street, New York 


orks Branches : 
Setderehele Farland Beston, 125 Pearl St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Charlotte, N.C. 
Philadelphia, 107 N. 24 S 
Toronto, Can., 8-10 West Market St. 


Wing @® Evans, 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aniline and Alizarine 


COLORS 


BLACK 
BLUE 
GREEN 
RED 
BROWN 
YELLOW 


And any combination to match any desired shade 


F. E. Atteaux & van 


BOSTON 


Built for -Hard Service 
Hill’s Dye House Cans 


Our method of construc- 
tion gives exceptional dur- 
ability. Made from the 
best galvanized sheet iron 
—all rings riveted into can 
and then soldered. The 
bottom is locked on to the 
ring in a way to make it 
practically indestructible. 
Nothing like them for 
handling wet warps. 


Send for booklet. 
James Hill Mfg. Co. 


Previdence, R. |. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street Cnartorrte, N. C., 210 So. Tryon St. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLANTA, GaA., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street San Francisco, CAL., 20-22 Natoma St. 
ProvipDENcg, R. I., 23 South Main Street Montreat, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
Cuicaco, ILt., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, CanaDA, 28 Wellington Street 


Make Your Bleach Out of Salt Water. 


QE TROO acre The cut represents our pas- 
sage type Electrolyzer pro- 

Fe MB ta se e ducing in to hrs. the equiva- 

J in ny lent of 50 lbs. of chloride of 
VV , | lime, operating under IIo or 
ok a ! 220 DC, and nothing is used 
but salt-water and electricity. 


fe 8 ak 


ee 


THIS IS NOT AN 
UNTRIED THING 


having many years ago passed the 
experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers to many of the large Knitting 
Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are not aware of any purchaser not 
being thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no question about its merits. 
Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 
We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co., Dayton, 0., U. S. A. 
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Two Machines will do the Work of 
6 Men on Yarns of Every Description 


We assume all cost of installation and demonstra- 
tion with no obligation on your part. 


When machine has paid for itself you can pay us. 


Over 600 machines in use, all doing superior 


work. 


References Furnished on Application 


HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE CO. S®9yEvmte 


A. Klipstein & Company 


644-52 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Headquarters for: 


Carbonate of Potash 
Caustic Potash 


““Prussiates”’ 


Formic Acid 


Chrome Acetate 
Softeners 


FAST VAT DYES 
and all colors made by the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 


CIBA AND CIBANON COLORS 


De-Sizing 


Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have 
complained that Malt de-sizing com- 
pounds were expensive and hard to 
handle. 


DIAX 


made by the Malt-Diastase Com- 
pany brought down the price and 
made its use easy. 

DIAX 
because it is better is being used with 
great success by the largest Bleach- 
ers, Finishers, Printers and Dyers, 


Write us for a Free Demonstration 
Sample 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall St., New York City 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bailey’s Hot Air System of 
Yarn Drying has no_ equal 


where large capacity is required. Leaves the 
yarn in fine condition for winding and weaving, 
makes little waste, is simple and very effec- 
tive. My cold air system is unequalled where 
output is not /4e all important thing. 


Write for particulzrs. 


Dye Sticks, Dye Poles, Wood Rolis, Fans and Trucks. 


FRANK BAILEY, 2 once: cccsc roe, camten ca. 3 


PEC SES: 
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e BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia 
e O., I | yl 124-126 Purchase St., Boston 


451-453 Washington St. NEW YORK 10 Weybosset St., Providence 
SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


Sole Agents for R. WEDEKIND & CO., M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
CARL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ANILINE AND ALIZARINE COLORS 
ALGOL COLORS 


IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 


FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 


OFrFrices - RENSSELAER NEW YORK BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CAN 


WORKS AT RENSSELAER, N., Y. 


INNIS SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


SULPHIDE SODIUM DISCS 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN CARBONATE AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 


Branches: BOSTON, 220 Congress St. CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 219 8S. Front St. 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 


DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent No. 861397. 
New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


100% BLEACH 
E. B. G. CO’S LIQUID CHLORINE 


A Few Advantages: Settling entirely eliminated. Washing considerably reduced. No danger of 
chlorination of fibre. Positive and easy regulation of strength of your bleach liquor. Better bleaching action. No 
sludge to be disposed of. Convenience of handling; available at the mere turning of a valve. ; 

Liquid Chlorine is chlorine gas in the liquefied state under pressure and in its purest form and is not to be 
confounded with fluid carboy bleaches or the like. Interesting information supplied upon request. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Madison Ave. Bldg., 25 Madison Ave., New York 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL 


PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad Street 


New York—s5 Water Street 


Philadelphia -132 Chestnut Street 


BRANCHES 


Berlin Aniline Works Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Charlotte, Atlanta 


Canadian Agents: McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


SPECIALTIES 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


The increased demand for 


DIASTAFOR 


proves its popularity with 
DYERS, FINISHERS, BLEACHERS 
AND WARP SIZERS 


There are other uses for 


DIASTAFTFOR 


Write us about them 


The American Diamalt Co. 
P. 0. BOX 723, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branches: 
600 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 200 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS, 


ANILINE 
COLORS 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


| Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 


Kalle Color & Chemical Co. 


INCORPORATED 
530-36 Canal St, New York 


Fast Colors for Cotton and Wool 


VAT DYES: 


Thio Indigo Colors 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk, also Cotton Printing 


{ Boston, Philadelphia, Providence 


Branches < 7 
\ Greensboro, N. C., Chicago, Ill. 


EXTRACTS 
CHEMICALS 


ik 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. z 


NEXT TIME 


TRY HEADQUARTERS 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 358 Washington St., New York 
Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA, 437 Drexel Bidg. PROVIDENCE, 225 Industrial Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON, 120 Milk St. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Stano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 


ie oY ae 


PRESS PAPERS 
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C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


im CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


TT TANKS AND VATS 


11] |) For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


a Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape 
= for Sprinkler Systems and all purposes 
EEE” OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. 


Established 1868 


> Cedar Vats and Tanks 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


t St., Corner Second 


2915-2933 North Second St. 


Down Town Office, 140 


Geisenheimer @ Co. ( ANILINE SALT AND OIL 
181-189 Front Street, NEW YORK PARANITRANILINE 
Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. Oehler Works Beta Naphtol 
Pear! Street, Boston, Mass Aniline Colors Sulfur Colors 
CHEMICALS 


19 
Branch Offices: f 136 Chestnut Street, P hila "Pa. 
\ 190 East Pine Street, Atlanta, Ga, 


MANUAL By KNECHT, eee OL awe ala. pr naino ne -w edit on. complete in two volumes of wha 
unquestionably i a sen he word tbe t boc n dyeing eve n the _English 1 
guage. No pro Red sar baaveh yuse and Saee an c rk div i 
OF eleven parts and an appe endix, ce “ e le bre aterials us “ty in dyeing, a slo erin 
machinery used in dyeing, analysis etc. 992 pages; 120i! ine = ations; cl ith 
DYEING LORD & NAGLE co. 144 Congress Street, Boston 


WAT E.R iets 
| FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM. B. SCAIFE &® SONS CO.., PIT TSSBURGH,. PA 


TANKS —Ausccsatenape. Built to Last 
vis LD 
LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY §& 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 
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5 Ne 


of 
ao Mechanical Filters vy 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 


We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 


Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Write For Our Norwood Engineering Co. Expert Advice 
Experts Florence, Mass. Free of Cost 


WOOD TANKS 


— 


NEW | | 
0 I! — 
__-MSTON Hass. oe 1 ' an A i 


oe ee || Dye Kettles and Tubs 


S —T) of any size and shape 
—— —-, MAY WE SEND YOU CATALOG? 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO., 88 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


FILTERS 0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having an aggregate capacity of 
over ONE HUNDRED MILLION GALLONS per 


day are now in operation in the textile mills of America 


The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Penna. Bidg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





BRAIDS AND EDGINGS 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON FG. (10 


| 


| 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Braids ana Edgings 


FOR TRIMMINC 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


Correct Goods 
Right Prices 
Prompt Deliveries 


| 
EP , 


‘Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


Post Office Address, 
Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDEGGER 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York 
ALL SPECIAL MACHINES FOR ANY ARTICLE THAT IS KNIT 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


i aapagmeemqueeet es fA hadi 
-* I S calietieellainaibaael 
ee be eemmior Decca 
4 LA oe Ol eA a ee coe eee eee er ire 
~ AE aew” O45 ts . Ag inne cee" Yl eles oS fee 8) 
62 =55 . ro iM ~ 


— aie 


16 Section ‘* COTTON HILSCHER”’ Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, eic. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


GROSSER Flat Knitting Machines 


For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, 
Mittens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard 
Work, Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand, 
Power Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of 
the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork) Fabrics, 
etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines. ] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., iz 
silk, wool, cotton. 


THE LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 


Two thread lock stitch machine with reliable trimmer and raveller producing indestructible, flat 
‘elastic seam. No hosiery or underwear plant up to date without this machine. 


DIAMOND, 
OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvag 
goods, Full Fashioned 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc 


FINISHING 
MACHINES 


for Knit Goods of a. 
styles. 


WINDERS 


for finest yarns. 


—— Information, Samples and Specifications at Your Disposition. —HHH4H4H4tHH4— 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


MANUFACTURED BY 


David Richter, Inc., Chemnitz, Saxony 


Built in all gauges, any number of sections, and with any attachments desired. 

Best constructed, easiest running and most productive machines on the market. 

LACE [P1ACHINES, system ‘*Gothrough,” NETTING MACHINES, system ‘‘ Double 
Locker,” LACE CURTAIN MACHINES. 


Dubied Knitting Machines 


BUILT BY 


Edward Dubied & Co., couvet, switzertand 


The most perfect knitting machines that 
skill and experience can produce. 

Designed for the highest possible produc- 
tion and the greatest endurance, 

Full automatic, semi-automatic and 
hand machines, for links and links, (pearl 
stitch) flat and tubular automatic widening, 
jacquard, shaker, accordion bias neckties. 

Machines can be seen in operation. 
Complete stock of supplies carried in 
New York. All parts interchangeable. 


Kuechenmeister winders, Stan- 
dard overseamers, whipstitch 
overseamers with automatic 
trimming attachment. 


Write for our illustrated Book ‘‘A’’ 


E. O. SPINDLER, Agent 


350 Broadway Rooms 520-24 New York, N. Y. 
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G. STIBBE & CO. = 


Ribbed Cuffs Ribbed Underwear 

Rib Tops Rib Body Belts 

Shot Rib Neckwear Shot RibHoseand Half Hose 
Richelieu Hosiery 


The Societe Generale Boer Frame 


Has the following points worth noting : 


25-50% more production than any other flat frame. Makesa better 
rib than any othersystem of knitting machine. Works any grade 
of yarn into a perfect web. Takes any kind of silk and makes clean 
selvages. Is built from 6G to 42G and works perfectly on either. 


Other Specialties: Perfect Cottons System Frames for perfect 
—— hosiery. Flat Knitting Machines, hand and 
power, for every requirement. French Circular Frames for fancy 
flat goods up to 4o needles per inch. 


Full particulars, samples, etc., may be had from our New York Representative : 


Howard Sillcocks, 1310 Downing Bldg., 106 Fulton St., N.Y. City 
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NEW MODEL 


Banner Full Automatic Hosiery 
Machine 


A FEW OF THE NEW FEATURES 


Over i All working 


parts accessible 


from front of 
1 6,000 machine 
Five 
Machines apie Yarn Changing 
J ee Levers 


Banner 


in 
| Se Automatic 
successful t <a Transferring 


Device 


New and Novel 
Device for High 
Splice and 
Double Sole 
Slackening 


operation 


Average Af . New Yarn En- 
a. 3 gaging Device 


production ey a Nig 
; as. igh Spee 

100 machines é "A in Heel and Toe 
a week Single Pick 


Over 4800 machines sold and delivered in 1913 as compared with 3700 in 1912 


nn MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street - Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


ae BUILT BY 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik 


and their two Branch Works 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG and THEODOR LIEBERKNECHT 


Chemnitz, Germany 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


Sas 


Schubert & Salzer, in addition to the plant of H. Alban Ludwig, have recently 
acquired the plant of Theodor Lieberknecht and continue to build Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines in each of the three plants, retaining the special features of 
each individual type and at the same time using on all three machines various 
patented devices and all the practical attachments known to the trade. These 
machines are built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles to the inch and from 12 
to 24 sections. 


Best Constructed, Most Economical and Productive Machines on the Market 


REFERENCES: 
All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 


American Representative: 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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The Superior Advantages 


of the 


WILDMAN RIBBERS 


are sometimes overlooked 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THEM 


Accuracy... For which Wildman workmanship is 
justly noted. Benefits of this arise from features too 
numerous to mention Many of the surfaces are 
ground, 




















Durability. The Wildman ribbers undoubtedly 
have more hardened parts than any other ribber. 
Welt levers, take-up worms, etc., outwear similar 
devices. 






Design. The Wildman ribber is the only one with 
a dogless attachment. The advantage of maintaining 
the position of the dial needle between the cylinder 
needles by positive mechanical means instead of 
pressure on the cloth are too numerous to mention. 


Reliability. The Wildman ribber stop motion 
has never been equalled. The brake matches it. 
The welt lever motion is positive and sure. 





General Features. The Wildman ribber is 
the only one with a chainless pattern mechanism, the 
popularity of which is a sufficient recommendation. 
The power transmission provides a quick stop and a 
gentle start. The two speed drive is supplied if de- 
sired. The Wildman automatic striper has no peer. 


There are many other advantages worthy of inves- 
tigation. Investigate in your own interest. 


The Science of Knitting. A pocket text and reference 
book for everybody concerned with knitting, sent postpaid on 
receipt of $3.00 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


Ce 
(MEG } 
\ 
Established 1889 my 
NORRISTOWN, PA, Trade Mark 
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ESTABLISHED 1884 


NYE & TREDICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting 
Machinery 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


We Claim Simplicity and Correct 
Principles of Construction. 


Excellence 
and Durability of Workmanship. 


Latest Improvements 


Quantity and Quality of Fabric Produced, 
Economy in Operating and 


Durability Unequalled. 


Our Machines KNIT RIBBED 
Fabrics for 


Shirts and Drawers, Tights, Combin- 
ations, Skirts, Jackets, Toques, 


Sweaters and Athletic Suits, 


Hosiery Tops and Leggings, Skirt 
Borders, Cuffs, Etc. . 


Swiss Ribbed Underwear and Circular 
Ribbed Fabrics of all Descriptions. 


Correspondence and Inquiries 


given prompt and careful attention, 


NYE & TREDICK COMPANY 


718-720 Cherry Street, re oe Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CRANE 
Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


‘ For Both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing a Great Variety of Fabrics 








SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Improved Spring Needle Underwear Machine for Shirts, Drawers, 
Jersey Cloth, Astrachan and Stockinet. 
Frames of any gauge and diameter required can be furnished from 2% 
to 32". | 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20” and 32" frames and are 
specially adapted for making fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


CRANE MFG. CO. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 
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PAAR COOP 


BENNINGTON, VERIIONT. 


MANUFACTURER OP 


=| Knitting 
machinery @ 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 
and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 


Cireular S ring Needle hines ne ye Trick (wl) _ Goring Needle Circu- 
euler Spring Neo Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. lat Plain Body 


Machine. 


" Sorteg Needle C vlinder 
Rib=-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch ir 
Knitting Needles, 

Burr Wheels, Burr | 
Blades, Sinkers, 


Spring Needles. 5 Jacks, Etc. Latch Needles. 


COL LARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 


—_—_ ——— 
G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y¥. Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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“JENCKES MODEL E” 


Revolving Needle Cylinder. 
Ball Bearings. 
Non-Friction Needles. 
Six Yarn Changing Fingers. 
Plating, High Spliced Heel and Double Sole. 

Fabric Take-Up. 


‘Transferring of Ribbed Tops Accomplished 
without Dropped Stitches. 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery 
Knitting Machine 


Cam Drums carrying all cams for operating 
yarn fingers and stitch adjustments located 
at top of machine. 

Pattern Chains entirely outside of machine 
and any part of same accessible at all times. 

Machine but 18 inches wide. 


Jenckes Quality of Fabric maintained. 


JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, Pawtucket, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE -- 1211-1217 FILBERT STREET 
Also builders of ‘THE INVINCIBLE”’ 
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The Reece Hand-Hole Button-Hole 
Machine 


For Stitching and Cutting 
Button-Holes in Sweaters 


has twice the capacity of any other 
button-hole machine. It is simple, 
speedy, easily operated, and makes a 
perfect one or two cord button-hole 
that is stronger and better looking 
than a hand made one. The machine 
can be used on all sweater work, with 
SA or without canvas or other staying de- 
> vices. 


The Reece Button-Hole Machine 


For Cutting and Stitching Straight Double 
Barred Button-Holes in Knit Goods 


makes button-holes from '% to I 
inch long. Being automatic, its 
capacity, even with unskilled labor, 
is double that of any other machine. 
The superior quality of the work 
is due to the elastic stitch —no 
cutting or pulling of the thread is 
necessary — when taken from the 
machine the button-hole is com- 
plete. Samples of work and terms 
on application. 


The Reece Button-Hole Machine Co. 


Office and Factory, 500 to 514 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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“IN A CLASS OF ITS OWN” 


TOP VIEW OF 
LEIGHTON MACHINE FOR RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


WHICH IS 


BUILT RIGHT TO KNIT RIGHT 


PRODUCING THE 


MOST ELASTIC, SOFT WEB 


GET A COPY OF OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Leighton Machine Company, - Manchester, N. H. 
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You Get Real Quality 
In Ames Knitting Machines 


HE A. N. Ames Knitting Machine Company has exceptionally good facilities for 
building knitting machines of high quality and of such capacity as to produce goods 


at low cost. 


The Ames New Model Hosiery 
Knitting Machine 


is very simple in construction, and _ built for 
durability. 

The pick device for narrowing and 
winding is acknowledged to be simpler and 
easier on the needles than any other on the 
market. 

The machine has Leen especially adapted 
for ladies’ string work and transfer work. 
Owing to the simple and solid construction, 
the new machine can be run at a speed of 
300 revolutions per minute without difficulty. 


No effort is spared to attain these ends. 


The Ames Five-In-One 
Knitting Machine— 


leads the knitting machine field in simplicity, 
adaptability and productivity. 

Because ‘of its capacity to produce a large 
variety of styles—of superior quality, at 
economical cost—this machine has no 
equal. 

It is, in effect five machines in one. 

We make some rather startling claims 
for this machine but we are prepared to 
guarantee them fully—and to place the ma- 
chine on trial and let it prove that you want it. 


Write Now For Full Details About These Machines 


The A. N. Ames Knitting Machine Company 


Factory and Main Office, Main St., Franklin, N. H. 
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A New “Union Special” 


Cup Feed Machine for Seaming Selvage Edge Hosiery 


Quiet, Light Running, High Speed 


Double Thread Inter- : _ | Improved Adjustable 


l 
lock Seam Uncurling Device 


are d insuring perfect seam 
perfectly flat and non- 
irritating 


“ Both Feeding Cups 
Ends of Seams Locked y am AS Actuated 


insuring positive feed 
upon both selvages, 
avoiding puckered seam 


giving looper finish 


Finest Gauge Silk 


— \ Quickly Adjustable 
lo heav iest cotton hose : et Stitch Regulator 


seamed with equal fac- . : ' ; 
ility without interchanging 
parts. 


Union Special Machine Company 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE GENERAL CANADIAN OFFICE 
300 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 63-65 Bleecker St., N. Y. City 64 Temperance St., Toronto, Ont. 


— BRANCHES = a 


Leicester, Eng., Fox Lane, Humberstone Gate 
Boston, 96 South St. Paris, France, 87 Boulevard de re Philadelphia. 731 Arch St, 
_, Amsterdam, N.Y., 13 Railroad St. Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep., S. 135 Calle Cincinnati, 434 Elm St. 
Rochester N. Y., 163 St. Paul St. Maipu St. Louis, 1127 Pine St. 
Cohoes, N. Y., 39 Mohawk St. Osaka, aoe 37 Imabashi-dori, 3-chome, Minneapolis, 4 Old Colony Bldg 
Utica, N. Y., 3 to 9 Blandina St. Higashi-ku Sarg Francisco, 682 Mission St. 
Melbourne, Australia, 253-7 Wellington St 


HOSIery 


Boats 


” 1815-21 TayLor ST. 
Newey PEARSON ONL a 
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H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUILDERS OF 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 


HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 


for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 


A Convention of Over 2000 
‘*Union” Users 


would contain nearly all of the largest and most 
progressive Garment Manufacturers in this coun- 
try. These concerns are convinced that the 


Union Button Sewing Machine 


(FLEXIBLE STITCH) 


Costs Less to Maintain than any other Button Sewer 


on the Market 


The “UNION” operates without knives or bobbins. Sews all sizes (both two 
and four hole) buttons with a single thread, and withal 
does neater, faster, better work 


Write Today for Samples and List of Users 


Union Button Sewing Co. Dept. 
FREDERICK OSANN COPIPANY 


394 Atlantic Avenue - - - Boston, Mass. 
245 Seventh Avenue . - - New York City 


SaVER YW ERE 
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FAST 


The Merrow .,....; 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging _ 4 
ee Ppesand Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 


most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. *487Fonp, 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N. Y. 
815 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 














Imported 
Knitting Machines of Quality 


SPECIALTIES 





Karl Lieberknecht, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


FULL FASHIONED MACHINES. “System Cotton” for plain and ribbed 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves and Neckties. 


RIB MACHINES, high speed, for Rib Tops, Neckties, Hosiery in plain, striped 


and accordion effects. 


WARP MACHINES (150 COURSES PER MINUTE) for Tricot Fabrics. 


Otto Seifert, Burgstaedt, Saxony 
. WARP MACHINES, for Elastic Hat Bands, Mourning Bands, Shawls and Scarfs. 
JACQUARD WARP MACHINES, for Veilings, Laces, Shawls, Insertions, etc. 


e e 173-177 Lafayette St., New York City 
Louis Hirsch Sole Representative in U. S. and Canada 
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What Knitters are Saying 
About the “P.& O.” Machine 


“We are running this machine beside an- 
other popular knitter on silk and art silk 
plaited hosiery. On the ‘P. & 0.’ machine 
we are making less menders, a more even 
fabric and bigger production. In fact itis 
the best machine we have in our mill.” 


SAVES 10% ON YARN 


Makes Ladies’ or Half Hose; garter top; no ravel, silk 
plaited or mercerized leg; high splice, double sole; ad- 
vanced toe; linen or mercerized heel and toe. 


Write for full particulars 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


541 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


John W. Hepworth & Company 


ee vad ae = a Sa Makers 


Lehigh Ave. 
and of 


Mascher St. fa 4 he oe 2 Two 
Philadelphia, Pa, Thread 


Elastic 
Lock 
Stitch 


Loopers 
ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 
stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers. 


ae 
ey i <i 
MMM AS” 
. PUTT ~ 
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JAMES TAYLOR, iiinatin ps. 
ALL MMOS OF ann KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 





10 Lamb & Grosser Sweater Machines. 1 Abel 36 Spindle Cop Winder. 
















3 Large Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 1 Union Special Overedge, Style 15.400. 
1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 4 Climax High Speed Motions for Ribbers. 
64 Standard ‘‘B"’ Knitters for sizes. 1 Underwear Mangle. 
24 Mayo ‘‘Acme”’ - oe Lot Electric Stop Motions for flat Machines. 
2 Complete Hosiery Plants. 1 Merrow No. 60. 
1 Boomer & Boshert Cold Press. 1 Crawford 17 Plate Press. 
1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20’’, 16 to in. 1 Blickensderfer Typewriter 
1 RotaryFire Pump. 3 Small Pumps. 5 Band Folding and Cutting Machines. 
2 Toque Machines. 1 Curtis & Marble Napper, 66’ 
4 Hosiery Dryers. 30 Sweater Coat Machines various styles. 
14 Cornely Hosiery Embroidery Machines. 8 Jones Fleecers, 24x36’. 
600 Dozen Hosiery Shaping Boards. 1 Underwear Knitting Plant. 
1 Caligraph Typewriter. 2 Singeing Machines. 
1 Complete Plant for Mfg. Hosiery 1 Hosiery Printing Press. 
1 4g h. p. Electric Motor. 4 Hosiery Lever Presses. 
1 Singer Nat. Button-hole Machine. 42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various style 
500 Payne Winder Bobbins. 50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 
100 & Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes. 60 Ribbed Underwear Machines. 


1 Payne 40 Spindle Skein Winder, 100 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 










WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY 
We are always in the market to buy good Second-Hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 










THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [lachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 


Plain Binding Machines. 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 





FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S. A, 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


OVER 1,900 


June 1914 


IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Improved 


Upright Spoolers 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 
Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3 or more 
ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 

Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


_CEst. 1865, Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 


TEELEEELELLL 


Ro ee ee ee 


Improved short chain attach- 
ment—double chain—for 
racked goods, 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. 


We submit the following extract fromthe sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Circuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 

Cross Question 123, How long have you been a manufactur- 
er of knitting machines? Answer I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875. 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W. GORMLEY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 


That is the Brand of the 


Knitting Machines 


worldwide known to be The Best 


CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas 
160,000 Knitting Machines in use all over the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Muhlihausen Thr., Germany 
(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 


The cut represents one of our full automatic machines 
with double chain, short chain attachment, doing away 
with the long chain and lots of blocks. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods by 
hand and full automatic by power. 

Our knitting machines are far superior to any other in 
simplicity and construction, They give a higher produc. 
tion than any other on the market. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for all kindsof€ 
knitting machines, write to 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


New Jersey 


Wire Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machine for rapid and 


Economical Method of 

Attaching Labels to Hos- 

iery or other Garments. 
Uses pointed staples, can- 
not tearthe finest fabric. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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37 Hosiery and Textile 


66 
Acme Binder, No. 30 


A Simple, Inexpensive [lachine, for Attaching Tickets on 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 

It uses a pointed staple, CANNOT INJURE THE FINEST 
SILK HOSE;; can be set aside when not in use. 

Is operated by foot power and has a. patented WORK- 
HOLDING DEVICE carrying one dozen or more pairs of 
hose, keeping them in perfect alignment and presenting 
the tops in position to receive the tickets AT LEAST 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT QUICKER than by any other 
method now in use. 

For particulars and the address of the nearest agency 

Apply to the Manufacturers 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





Eureka Fire Hose 
A= 


Reliance 
Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade 


For price and particu- 
lars address 


Reliance Machine 
Works 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 
Prankford, Phiia., Pa. 





















Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Knitting Mills and 
Factories need positive protection instantly avail- 
able. Eureka Hose gives protection. 







“Eureka” has the lasting quality and the capacity 
to resist wear and tear. 


Fire Hose for every possible duty. 


Eureka Fire Hose Mig. Co. 
NEW YORK 













The “1912” 
Cloth Cutting 
Folding 


nN en sat _ and 
. . 
| aateat | Winding 
daca Machi 
, | achine. 

This machine will cut down 
operating expenses. It does 
in one operation the work 
which is now being done in 
two. Itcuts the cloth, folds 
the edges and rolls them up in one operation, and at all times 
= one more strip out of a bolt of cloth than is possible with 
he old method of cutting. Atthe same time it measures the bolt 
of cloth to show the manufacturer whether or not he is getting the 
number of yards he is paying for. With the high price of cotton 
a. every knit goods manufacturer ought to look into this to see 
if he is getting the maximum efficiency at the least expense. You 
will find when you come to figure it up in the course of a year that 
the labor it saves is a big item. 


Also have other labor-saving devices, and upon application you 
can get prices and full information on same. 


Joseph A. Firsching, vi riess 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


WITH 


45 YEARS PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 






















in building Spring 
Needle Knitting M a- 
chines, Have succeed- 
ed knitting the finest 
and the coarsest work 


qi 
A 
—— 


ever made on Spring 
Needle Knitting Ma- 
chines in this country, 
any work from 3 to 46 
gauge, Our Machine 
is of the highest class. 


Robt. W. Gormly 
and Company, 
Troy, N. Y. 





Our 4¢ Gauge, equal to 203 
Needles to Inch. 
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i i AD 
———S$— ORIGINAL AND STILL THE BEST 
Most widely used; being operated in 

every civilized country. 


Our Collarette Knitter Knits almost any 
conceivable style and with selvage ends. 


—— 
Circular Rib Top and Seaming Mastiaes. - 3h YS 
patos naneaeiy A nell ery a 


ale 
Knitting Machine 
COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


J. E. Woodhead, 124 East 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. Sanborn, Room 513, Wool Exchange, New York 


oe a LEN ..| | New Bedford 
WINDERS Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., 
a rapidly growing city and already the largest 
producer of fine cotton goods in this country. 


Instruction given in the theory and art of 
cotton manufacture in all its branches. 


The school has one hundred ten machines for 
instruction purposes in carding, spinning and 
weaving departments; seventy in knitting de- 
partment, the most complete department of 
the kind in equipment and scope of instruction 
in this country; twenty-seven machines in 
machine shop; thoroughly equipped depart- 
ments inchemistry and dyeing, in designing, 
and mechanics. 


Every instructor a man of broad 
experience and training. 


; ; Fourteenth year. Many graduates filling posi- 
6 SPINDLES UP tions of trust and responsibility. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Address, 


William E. Hatch, Pres., New Bedford, Mass. 


The best winder on the market. If you are 


not using one or more try one. 


Jacquard 


HOLLOW STEAM /RPORATED a. 


PLATE PRESS] |nigmana park, ot an 
For Knit or Woolen Goods Grades 


The most reliable machine e 
of the kind on the market. waney 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS Manufac- Pressing §““"“" 


turers of Accu- 


SPENCE & RIDEOUT oom, rately Cut 


Fender Boards § any size. 


Successors to 
1. J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N.H. 


Jed at Paris and Melbourne Expositio 
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Look At The Difference ! 


THE BREHMER STAPLE OF FINELY 
POINTED WIRE 


“Acme ’ ana’ Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


mee Seer Ea 
Acme Knitting Machine & 


The fine potnts escape tne threads and do not break them, 
=e Cnet ends lie perfectly flat and smooth and do not 
stick up to catch on other goods. The stitch is sonditg 
picked out with the fingers. 


Needle Company 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


Manufacturers LiKe our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 


1 to 
| : 


= mar 
(ewes atl 


ore ad is not 
producing big results 


Send for Your Copy of the 
A. B. C. of Advertising 


Shows samples of good ads and their cost 


Shows how to advertise step by 
step without $10,000 appropriations 


Every Manufacturer who wants 
his advertising efficient and 


economic should have a copy 


32 WAVERLY PL. NEW YORK. 


THE STITCH OF OTHER MACHINES 
USING THE HEAVY WIRE 


The coarse heavy wire and the blunt staples break the 


threads and leave unsightly holes after they are removed 
and require a knife to extract the stitch, 


Want a Circular? 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HOW MUCH OF THIS 


$10,000,000.00 


DO YOU WANT? 


About $10,000,000.00 worth of full fash- 
ioned stockings are made in America 
each year. 


No matter what proportion of these mill- 
ions you are now getting, you can get more 
of it if you will make full fashioned hosiery 
on our machines. 


Because, the stockings you make will fit 
1 


perfectly and bring you repeat orders, 
The leading hosiery manufacturers are in- 
stalling these machines. 


If you are thinking of making full fash- 
ioned goods take up the question with us 
as our success depends upon yours, we will 
prove to you that we can help you before 
you spend a cent, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READINC, PA. 
THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 
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AND QUALITY 

OF OUR 
GERMAN NEEDLES 
ARE UNSURPASSED 
OUR Screw Rive 


Reererrw 
s aaa ae oe | 


Le ete a ee TT 
Perens 3 a 


ss 


ae 


Be WAM WMA HAO ee 
Pie rolls 


SLE) 


For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitch- 
ing are required. {With either form of stitch, single thread 
chain, double thread chain, or lock-stitch, sewing material 
from 1-16 inch thick, up to iinch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any required number of needles, 
spacing to suit requirements. YWe also build Paper 
Slitting Machines and design special machinery. 


Le KF. FRALES 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 


June 1914 


Wet 
STOCK OF 
NEEDLE: 
ALL AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN 
¥ 


TY , wat . 
‘ IING LIALCRINGS 


NY. OFrice 120 LiBeERTY ST 


The New Boss 


kr Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 24% to 54; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 
Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 
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: L. T.IVWES CO. Excelsior Needle Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
Manufacturer. of 4 «inds Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the World 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES aaron 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. Exeelsior Sewing 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES | | Machine Needles 


Hosiery lesdos in the market 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., LAKEPORT, Wi. H. 














KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, Mor. Manufacturers of 
Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 
Machines always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Highest Quality Crucible Wire P ct Point: 
WM. BREEDON’S SON Saneethe ar é Finest Temper—Hand seiceeen 


MANUFACTURERS OF ae 
e s ® C. B. Baker & Co., Ltd., 140 We st 22nd St., New York City 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Cherry & Junipe r Sts., Phila 
rin nl inl be es The Sewing Mch Supplies Co , 121 Beach St., Boston, Mass 
ee oa General Supplies Co., 815 8. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Shawl, 682 Mission St., San "Brane isco, Cal. 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS J. C. Strittmatter, Ave. San Francisco, No 29 
AMSTERDAM, N. ¥. rey neues, Menten 





John Eppler’s Machine Works, 620 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


LATEST IMPROVED UPRIGHT HNITTING LOOMS 
For Millinery, Dress and Upholstery Trimmings and Netting 


Steaming outfits for the finishing of knitted neckwear, etc. 


“S 99 Comprising Comparative Yarn Tables, showing the equivalent sizes of different 
The implex Tables, ie ms of Numbering Yarn and Different Standards. Reed Tables. Weight of 
Yarn per Yard of Cloth. Tables of Knitting Machine Gauges. Yarn Sizes 


SS en 2 
for Knitting Machines. Sizes for Underwear and Hosiery. Breaking Strength Table of American Cotton Warp Yarns. 
Compiled by Textile World Record, Price 50 cents. LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ghe Willcox @ Gibbs “OVERLOCK” Machine 


for the High Standard of SEAMING in one operation, Reg- U. S. Pat. Off 
also for OVEREDGING, and HEMMING of 

HNIT UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY, 

when ECONOMY and EXCELLENCE of finish 

are carefully studied. 


For SALE or RENT 


Trade-Mark 3,000 Perfect Stitches Per Minute 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. where factory conditions permit, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE Co. 
Chief Office, 
658 BROADWAY, New York, N. Y. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., Ltd. 
LONDON NOTTINGHAM PARIS DRESDEN BRUSSELS 


Business Estab. 
in 1859 
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BOILER 
FEEDER 
FOR 

250 LBS. 
WORKING 
PRESSURE 


New York 


cise DEAN BROS. 2 INDIANAPOLIS. 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON 


TheDeane of Holyoke 


A Pump for Every Service 


Oldest in America 


Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manufacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 


SIMPLE, COMPACT, ACCESSIBLE 
STRONG AND DURABLE 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN D 205-52 
The Deane Steam Pump Co. 


115 Broadway, New York 
Works, Holyoke, Mass. 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities. D 239.2 


Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director 


Broad and Pine Streets - + + = = Philadelphia 


THE SAMSON TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 


POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson ‘Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests. 

Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 


Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 


merit 


502 Lagonda St. 


Springfield, Ohio 





MILL EQUIPMENT 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton, Jute, 


PICKERS—Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, 
Carpet 


Fearnaught and Garnett Pickers; also Rag, 
and Jute. Shredders. 


WILLOWS—Continuous Cotton Stock Opening, Clean- 
ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters, 


GARNETT MACHINES — For carding cotton and 
woolen waste clippings, etc.; also for manufactur. 
ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts. 


FEEDS-—Self-feeds for cotton, 
also Camel Backs, Blamires and 


wool, worsted or jute; 

Apperlys. 

METALLIC BREASTS—Burring Machines and Self- 
Stripping Feed Rolls for Cards and Garnett Ma 
chines. 

RECLAIMING MACHINE—For Opening and Clean 
ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste. 


CARDS- Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair 
and Jute Cards; also Special Cards for the manufac. 
ture of Wool Hats. 

MULES—Heavy and Durable for Wool and Waste 
Yarn. 

TW ISTERS—Piain or Fancy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
or Bourette Yarn. 

BOBBIN WINDERS— Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
and Adjustable Creel for different length spools. 


WARPING MACHINERY—Copper Cylinder Warp 
Dressers with single and double size pans; Beam. 
ers; Section and Pinless Warp Mills, Creels and 
Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 


GRINDERS, Etc.— Floor, Traverse and Portable Grind 
ers for Cards, Garnetts or Rag Pickers; also Turning 
Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Stretchers and Cleaning 
Frames. 


A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging; also for 
Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste. 


Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforis, etc., 
made from Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste. 


Special Circulars furnished for each Machine. 


PROCTOR DRYERS 


Formerly the "CYCLONE" 
Fireproof 


These dryers embody many features 
which make their operation and up-keep cost the minimum. 


Here is one of the features—the Interlocking 
Sectional Conveyor—no wear and no adjustment. 


We build nothing but dryers, and our 
energies are directed at all times to the making of better 
dryers—dryers which will be better for the purchaser in 


every way. 


you do any drying whatever, send tor our illustrated book Y 


The P hiladelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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G-E Mill Power Equipment 


Predominates in 1913 Construction 
A LIST of the important mill construction work during 1913 reads like a roll of General 
] 


‘lectric Company’s textile mill power equipment sales. There are good sound reasons 
for this preference shown at a time when industrial competition demands the utmost return 
from every dollar invested in productive machinery. 


MILLS HAVING EXTENSIVE CONSTRUCTION WORK DONE IN 1913 


aps Name of Company Electr ( G-E Equipt 
eu owe Used 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Mills S “s pe I s ; Yes 
Pacific Mills : ( I | . i. 
Riverside & Dan River Mills . ring Bleachery t oO 
Ludlow Mfy. Associates S ter : 

Erlanger Cotton Mill ) Mfe. Co, ‘ es 
Woodside Cotton Mills J ‘ Worsted Mills 

Lancaster Cotton Mills 2 : 1xonia Dress Goods Co, 

Virginia Cotton Mills » , halmers Knitting Co, 

Dixie Cotton Mills > ©. Aberle ‘ Yes 
Audrew McLean Co, 2 Moorhead Mills ‘ Yes 
Cosmos Cotton Co 2 , Sterll Knit Goods Co, No 
Lonsdale Mfg. Co , Potter Knitting Co. No 
Empire Cotton Co. ‘8 - Whitehead Hosiery Milis Yes 
Russell Mfg. Co, 2 Yes 


Name of Company 


The textile mill power experts of the General Electric Company will be glad to show you how electric drive 
assists in meeting competition, ‘This service is freely offered without implied obligation to buy. It is based 
on the experience gained in installing apparatus to apply 75% of the electric power used in the textile in- 


dustry today. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturers in the World 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


General Office: Schenectady N. Y. District Offices in 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, O. Chicago, Hl. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTOR AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 





Our Best Salesman is the sturdy, staunch and smooth running 


EASTMAN CUT TING ee 


Free Trial For All Styles 


ect or Alternating Current 


THE] “ASTMAN MACHINE CO., Suttalo, es 







—— 


ie “UNIVERSAL Win ING » MACHINES 2) 


J] _ UNIVERSAL WINDING COMBA} Ye 
7) BATEN TEES ANI BO STON _ mae ne ys 





ipound that makes the yarn 


| rey 30 and also keeps it 
i ° f athe . 
Irom eing bpritt It gives the cloth 
a fine smoot finish. 


77) 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
86 Forrest Street, - - - - Jersey City, N. J. 
Makers of Soap for Textile Mills 





